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BOOK  II. — continued. 


CHAPTER  I. 
HENRY  VIII.— THE  REFORMATION. 

ANNE  soon  discovered  that  the 
death  of  Wolsey  was  not,  after 
all,  of  much  benefit  to  her.  The 
coalition  which  had  destroyed  him 
found  out  that  she  was  more 
arrogant  than  her  opponent. 
Katherine  seized  the  opportunity 
to  have  a  serious  conversation 
with  Henry.  The  King,  however, 
told  her  that  he  had  determined 
to  marry  Anne,  whatever  the 
Pope  might  say.  This  interview 
was  on  Christmas  eve,  1530,  and 
in  the  beginning  of  1531  Henry 
began  to  fear  that  the  Pope  would 
compel  him  to  get  rid  of  Anne, 
under  pain  of  excommunication. 
Anne  was  doing  everything  in  her 
power  to  persuade  the  King  to 
marry  her  ;  but  her  prospects 
seemed  very  uncertain.  Just  at  this  time  Anne  met  with  a  new  ally.  Thomas 
Cromwell,  the  malleus  monaclwrum  (the  "hammer  of  the  monks"),  was  the  son  of 
a  wealthy  citizen,  and  had  received  a  tolerable  education  in  his  youth.  Being  left 
badly  off  after  his  father's  death,  he  had  gone  abroad,  and  had  there  gained  a 
knowledge  of  foreign  languages  and  of  foreign  countries. 
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Returning  to  London, 
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he  acquired  a  small  fortune,  and  coming  into  contact  with  "Wolsey  was  employed  by 

him  in  breaking  up  the  smaller  monasteries,  out  of  which  his  new  colleges  were 

founded.  lie  did  not  desert  Wolsey  in  his  misfor- 
tunes, but  at  the  same  time  was  able  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  other  side.  He  was  returned  to 
Parliament  for  Taunton  by  the  interest  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  in  1530  became  the  King's 
secretary.  He  now  took  the  part  of  Anne  Boleyn, 
and  was  sworn  of  the  King's  Council.  lie  was  the 
author  of  an  attack  on  the  clergy.  He  proposed 
that  all  who  had  received  favours  and  dispensa- 
tions from  Wolsey  as  legate  should  be  threatened 
with  the  punishment  of  praemunire.  This  was 
directed  against  the  bishops  and  the  higher  clergy. 
In  England  at  this  time,  as  in  Russia  at  the  present 
day,  the  clergy  consisted  of  two  classes,  very  dif- 
ferent from  each  other.     The  lower  clergy  were  not 

considered  o*r  treated  as  gentlemen,  and  by  them  the  parishes  were  served.     They 

belonged  to  the  same  class  as  their  humble  flocks.     The  regular  clergy,  the  monks 

and  friars  who  lived  in  monasteries,  although  often  of  humble  birth,  were  held 

in  far  higher  consideration.      They  were  better  educated,  and  were   generally 

successful  preachers.     The  higher  clergy  were  more  secular  than  spiritual.     They 

were  often   sprung  from  the  ranks  of  the  nobility,  or  at  least  of   the  gentry. 

Beginning  as  domestic  chaplains,  they  speedily  rose  to  bishoprics,  and  were  then 

employed  quite  as  much  in 

political  as  in  religious  func- 
tions.    At  this  time  three 

English     bishoprics     were 

hold  by  foreigners,  and  all 

the    other   bishops,    except 

three,  either  were    or   had 

been  royal  officials.     They 

sat  in  Parliament,  and  voted 

in  the  House  of  Lords  with 

the  barons,  by  whom  they 

were     generally     detested. 

It  was  in  their  Assembly  of 

Convocation  that  the  clergy 

were  first  informed  of  their 

dangerous    position.     They 

attempted    to     avert      the 

danger    by     offering     the 

King  a  gift  of  £100,000,  to  be  paid  in  five  years.     This  was  refused,  unless  they 

acknowledged  their  guilt,  and  recognised  the  King  as  supreme  head  of  the  Church 
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of  England ;  a  compromise  was  eventually  effected  by  adding  the  words  "  so  far 
as  God's  laws  allow." 

As  the  year  1531  proceeded,  the  quarrel  between  Anne  and  Katherine  becamo 
more  acute.  Anne  saw  that  so  long  as  her  rival  lived  under  the  same  roof  with 
the  King,  her  marriage  with  Henry  never  could  take  place.  At  first  an  attempt 
was  made  to  induce  Katherine  ,to  give  up  her  rights,  but  this  she  firmly  refused 
to  submit  to.  On  Whit  Sunday  the  King  and  Queen  were  dining  together,  and 
Henry,  being  in  an  amiable  mood,  spoke  tenderly  of  his  daughter  Mary.  Katherine 
was  emboldened  to  ask  that  she  might  come  to  court ;  but  Henry  sharply  refused, 
saying  that  if  Katherine  wished  to  be  with  her  daughter  she  could  join  her.  Once 
away  from  court  she  would  not  have  been  permitted  to  return.     In  June  Henry 
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and  Anne  went  to  Hampton  Court  for  hunting,  and  the  Queen  remained  at 
Windsor.  A  month  later  she  received  a  message  that  Henry  wished  to  return  to 
Windsor,  but  that  he  did  not  desire  to  meet  Katherine;  she  was  therefore  to 
retire  to  a  house  called  The  Mere,  which  belonged  to  the  Abbot  of  St.  Albans. 
She  was  forced  to  obey,  and  Anne  entered  the  royal  borough  as  Queen.  Anne 
took  the  opportunity  of  filling  a  number  of  bishoprics  and  secular  offices  with  her 
devoted  friends.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  in  the  autumn  of  1531  no  great 
progress  had  been  made  by  her.  In  January,  1532,  Parliament  and  Convocation 
met  on  the  same  day.  The  first  Act  they  passed  deprived  the  clergy  of  their 
special  privilege  in  criminal  trials,  and  limited  the  jurisdiction  of  the  spiritual 
courts.      They  then  took  measures  to  prevent  the  Mortmain  Acts  from  being 

«  2 
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evaded — that  is,  the  Acts  which  forbade  church  corporations  to  hold  landed  property. 
No  lands  were  to  be  conveyed  to  a  priest  for  singing  masses  for  a  dead  man's  soul 
for  a  longer  period  than  twenty  years.  Another  very  important  measure  was 
passed  in  the  same  session.  It  had  been  the  practice  that  all  bishops  and  arch- 
bishops should  pay  the  first  year's  income  of  their  sees  to  the  Pope,  under  the 
name  of  annats,  or  first-fruits.  This  had  been  a  grievance  of  long  standing. 
Convocation,  now  presented  an  address  to  the  Crown  that  the  payment  might  be 
discontinued.  An  Act  was  passed  by  Convocation  to  abolish  them,  unless  some 
previous  agreement  had  been  come  to  between  the  King  and  the  Pope  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  Convocation  surrendered  its  right  of  independent  legislation,  so  that  the 
measure  had  afterwards  to  be  carried  out  by  Parliament.  Warham,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  during  the  last  year  of  his  life,  in  which  he  was  known  to  be  a  dying 
man,  opposed  the  limitation  of  clerical  privilege,  and  also  refused  to  hold  a  court 
for  pronouncing  Henry's  divorce.  His  death  opened  up  a  new  era  for  the  King 
and  the  Church.     A  week  after  this  event  Anne  Boleyn  was  created  Marchioness 
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of  Pembroke  in  her  own  right,  with  remainder  to  the  heirs  male  of  her  body.  She 
evidently  wished  to  secure  something  for  herself  in  case  of  repudiation. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year  a  meeting  was  arranged  between  Henry  and  Francis, 
which  by  agreement  was  to  be  much  less  magnificent  and  expensive  than  the  Field 
of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.  It  also  suited  Henry's  purpose  that  Anne  should  accompany 
him,  as  a  step  to  her  being  officially  recognised  as  Queen.  Francis  had  no  objection 
to  receive  Anne,  but  it  was  difficult  to  get  any  French  lady  to  welcome  her.  The 
French  Queen  was  out  of  question ;  Marguerite,  Queen  of  Navarre,  refused  to  go, 
and  the  Duchess  of  Vendome,  the  King's  grandmother,  would  have  done  more 
harm  than  good.  Eventually  the  presence  of  Anne  had  to  be  given  up.  The 
meeting  between  the  sovereigns  took  place  on  October  4,  Anne  remaining  behind 
at  Calais.  Here  on  their  return  she  met  the  King  of  France  at  a  masque,  and  had 
a  long  conversation  with  him.  The  result  of  the  interview  was  that  Francis 
promised  to  exert  his  influence  with  the  Pope  in  favour  of  Henry. 

Anne's  cause  received  at  this  time  an  accession  of  strength  by  the  nomination  of 
Thomas  Cranmer  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  in  succession  to  Warham.     He  was  born 
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in  the  year  1484,  the  son  of  a  Nottinghamshire  gentleman,  and  became  a  Fellow  of 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  Meeting  casually,  in  the  year  1528,  with  Gardiner  and 
Foxe,  the  commissioners  for  the  royal  divorce,  he  mentioned  his  view  that  the 
marriage  was  not  only  voidable  but  void,  and  that,  being  contrary  to  the  law  of  God, 
it  might  be  dissolved  by  the  English  ecclesiastical  courts  without  reference  to  Rome. 
He  went  as  legal  adviser  to  two  embassies  sent  respectively  to  the  Pope  and  the 
Emperor.  Whilst  abroad  he  secretly  married  Margaret  Neander,  the  daughter  of 
the  famous  Reformer,  a  union  which,  being  uncanonical,  placed  him  at  the  mercy 
of  Henry  when  he  became  archbishop.  He  was  a  man  of  ready  wit,  elegant, 
graceful,  and  insinuating.  He  was  equally  remarkable  for  his  intellectual  ability 
and  the  weakness  of  his  moral  character.     Whilst  the  confirmation  of  his  appoint- 
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ment  by  the  Pope  was  still  uncertain,  Anne  Boleyn  was  nearing  her  confinement. 
The  King  hoped  for  the  birth  of  a  Prince  of  Wales ;  but  in  order  that  a  son  might 
bear  that  title  a  marriage  would  be  necessary.  Therefore,  on  or  about  January  25, 
1533,  Henry  and  Anne  were  secretly  married.  It  is  not  even  known  who  performed 
the  ceremony. 

Parliament  met  a  few  days  after  the  King's  marriage.  The  most  important 
Act  it  passed  abolished  appeals  to  Rome.  This  they  declared  to  be  the  ancient  law 
of  the  realm.  All  ecclesiastical  cases  were  to  be  adjudged  in  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  courts  within  the  realm,  and  the  appeals  were  to  be  from  the  archdeacon's 
court  to  the  bishop's,  and  from  the  bishop's  to  that  of  the  archbishop,  and 
no  further.  The  King  delayed  his  sanction  until  he  had  communicated  with  the 
Pope ;  when  the  Pope  hesitated  he  confirmed  the  Act.  This  measure  had  the 
double  tendency  of    emancipating  the  Church  of  England  from  that  of  Rome, 
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and  of  rendering  void  any  appeal  which  Katherinc  might  make  in  that  direction. 
Before  Anne  was  formally  acknowledged  as  Queen,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  went  to 
Ktithcrine  and  entreated  her  to  give  up  her  title  and  to  suhmit  to  the   King. 

When  she  remained  firm,  Norfolk  told 
her  that  Henry  had  been  already  married 
to  Anne  Boleyn  several  months.  She 
was  then  informed  that  she  must  neither 
act  herself  nor  he  addressed  as  Queen, 
and  that  she  was  to  live  upon  her  dowry 
as  Princess  of  Wales.  She  soon  found 
that  she  was  a  prisoner  in  her  house. 
Three  days  later  Anne  appeared  for  the 
first  time  in  royal  state.  Trumpeters 
preceded  her  as  she  went  to  mass,  and  her 
train  was  borne  by  a  duchess.  After  the 
service,  Henry  commanded  his  courtiers 
to  salute  the  new  Queen,  and  stood  by 
to  see  that  it  was  done.  Public  opinion 
was  by  no  means  reconciled  to  the  new 
course  of  events.  The  next  day,  when 
a  preacher  openly  prayed  for  the  Queen  at  Paul's  Cross,  the  congregation  hastily 
rose  and  left.  Cranmer  now  intimated  his  willingness  to  give  judgment  on  the 
divorce.  Katherine  was  commanded  to  appear  at  Dunstable  before  him,  but 
she  declined  to  recognise  his  authority.  Cranmer,  having  opened  his  court, 
declared  Katherine  to  be  contumacious,  and  pronounced  two  decrees,  one  stating 
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that  Henry's  marriage  with  Katherine  was  null  and  void  from  the  beginning, 
and  the  other  legalising  his  union  with  Anne.  She  was  now  to  be  crowned  at 
Westminster.     She  came  up  from  Greenwich  to  the  Tower  in  Katherine's  barge. 
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She  made  a  state  progress  through  the  city  to  Westminster,  the  expense  of  the 
decorations  being  borne  by  a  tax  on  householders.  The  following  day  she  was 
crowned  in  "Westminster  Abbey.  The  brilliancy  of  this  pageant  did  not  affect 
the  demonstrations  of  love  and  loyalty  which  accompanied  Katherine.  Even  at 
this  moment  Henry  began  to  show  signs  of  fickleness.  Ho  flirted  with  some  of 
Anne's  ladies,  and  when  she  complained  told  her  that  it  was  still  in  his  power 
to  lower  her  as  he  had  raised  her.     For  several  days  they  did  not  speak  to  each 
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other.  Henry,  however,  treated  her  generally  well  from  regard  to  the  heir 
which  she  trusted  she  was  about  to  bear  to  him.  When  the  Pope  heard  of  the 
judgment  pronounced  by  Cranmer,  he,  after  deliberation  with  his  cardinals, 
delivered  a  sentence  in  which  he  annulled  the  proceedings  of  Cranmer,  and  required 
Henry,  Anne,  and  the  Archbishop  to  undo  what  they  had  done  within  six  weeks, 
under  pain  of  excommunication.  It  made  matters  worse  that  Francis  approved  of 
this  sentence,  and  had  done  nothing  to  prevent  it. 
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On  Sunday,  September  7,  1533,  Anne's  child  was  born.  To  the  disappoint- 
ment of  everyone,  and  especially  the  father,  it  was  a  girl,  afterwards  to  become 
Queen  Elizabeth.      The  people  rejoiced  not  because  there  was  an  heir,  but  because 


it  was  a  daughter.  Still  it  was  hale  and  hearty,  and  its  birth  might  be  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  a  son.  Henry's  separation  from  the  papacy  was  demonstrated  at 
this  time  by  various  events  which  might  seem  to  have  little  to  do  with  it.  A 
fleet  belonging  to  Liibeck,  one  of  the  Hanseatic  towns   on  the  north  coast  of 
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Germany,  was  cruising  in  the  channel,  capturing  ships  belonging  to  the  Emperor 
and  to  Holland.  They  put  into  the  port  of  Rye,  and  their  captain,  Marcus  Meyer, 
was  arrested  for  piracy  and  sent  to  London.  Here  he  told  Henry  that  he  ought 
to  be  pleased  with  what  he  had  done,  for  he  had  attacked  none -  but  the  King's 
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enemies,  who  were  supporters  of  the  Papacy.  He  suggested  that  a  Protestant 
League  might  be  formed  between  England,  Denmark,  and  his  own  city,  and  that 
Henry  might  perhaps  be  elected  King  of  Denmark.  Also  suspicion  was  aroused 
about  the  foreign  friars  who  had  visited  Katherine,  and  in  the  inquiry  the  pro- 
phecies of  a  certain  holy  maid  of  Kent,  Elizabeth  Barton,  came  into  prominence. 
She  was  much  opposed  to  the  divorce,  and  had  foretold  all  sorts  of  disasters 
for  Henry  and  Anne.  The  list  of  those  who  had  consulted  her  contained  the 
names  of  Sir  Thomas  More  and  of  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Bochester.      In  November, 
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1533,  the  nun  was  made  to  stand  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  and  to  read  a  confession  of 
her  frauds. 

Shortly  after  this  Francis  and  Pope  Clement  met  at  Marseilles  to  cele- 
brate the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  with  Katherine  de  Medici.  Clement, 
on  consultation  with  the  French  King,  proposed  that  at  Henry's  request  the  cause 
should  be  heard  again  before  legates  at  Avignon,  and  that  Henry  should  acknow- 
ledge the  Pope's  authority  .and  submit  to  his  decision.  When  the  King  received 
Gardiner's   letter  containing  their  offer,  ho  indignantly  rejected  it.  and  in  answer 
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appealed  against  the  Pope  to  a  General  Council.  Henry  was,  in  fact,  prepared  to 
throw  over  the  Papal  supremacy  altogether,  and  to  make  a  final  breach  with  the 
old  system.  The  Parliament  which  met  in  January,  1534,  was  destined  to  carry 
this  last  effort  by  legislative  measures.  The  English  clergy  were  first  asked  by 
the  Government  to  declare  that  an  Act  had  boon  passed  by  Convocation,  by  which 
the  marriage  with  Katherine  had  been  pronounced  null  and  void,  and  that  with 
Anno  good  and  lawful.  This  was  opposed  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  came  to 
nothing.  Mary  was  pressed  to  surrender  her  title  of  Princess,  but  she  firmly 
refused.  Soon  after  Parliament  met  the  House  of  Lords  was  asked  to  settle  a 
dowry  on  Katherine,  Princess  of  Wales.  By  acknowledging  this  title  they  would 
imply  that  the  marriage  was  void.     They  assented  with  some  opposition.     A  bill 
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of  attainder  was  then  introduced  against  the  nun  of  Kent,  together  with  Fisher, 
and  those  who  had  abetted  her.  This  was  not  passed  by  the  Upper  House  until 
More's  name  had  been  struck  out  of  it.  The  Parliament  proceeded  to  pass  a 
number  of  statutes,  by  which  the  schism  between  Rome  and  England  was  irrevoc- 
ably determined.  They  were  carried  through  by  Thomas  Cromwell,  who  was 
now  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  All  appeals  whatever  to  the  Court  of  Rome 
were  finally  abolished.  There  was  to  be  an  appeal  from  the  Archbishop  to  the 
King  in  Chancery,  who  should  appoint  delegates  to  hear  the  case.  The  legislative 
power  of  Convocations  was  abolished  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Bishops  were  to  be 
elected  and  consecrated  under  the  sole  authority  of  the  King.  They  were  not  to 
be  presented  to  the  Pope  for  confirmation,  nor  to  receive  their  bulls  and  palliumc 
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from  him.  All  pecuniary  contributions  whatever,  whether  annats,  or  Peter's 
pence,  paid  to  the  Pope,  were  entirely  abolished.  The  King  was  recognised  as  the 
only  supreme  head,  under  God,  of  the  Church  and  realm.     Lastly,  provision  was 
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made  for  the  succession  by  pronouncing  the  marriage  with  Katherine  void,  and 
that  with  Anne  valid ;  anyone  who  should  question  the  royal  supremacy,  or  refuse 
to  take  the  oath  acknowledging  it  and  the  new  order  of  succession,  was  proclaimed 
guilty  of  high  treason.  This  Act  was  passed  March  23, 1534,  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  on  the  very  same  day  Clement  pronounced  his  final  judgment  in  favour  of 
the  validity  of  Katherine's  marriage,  ordering  the  King  to  receive  her  back  as  his 
lawful  wife. 

The  session  of  Parliament  was  no  sooner  over  than  the  oath  of  adhesion  to  the 
act  of  succession  was  presented  and  generally  taken.  Two  most  distinguished 
Englishmen  refused,  More  and  Fisher.  More  said  he  had  no  objection  to  that 
part  of  the  statute  which  gave  the  succession  to  the  children  of  Anne,  but  that  he 
could  not  admit  that  Henry's  marriage  with  Anne  was  legal.  He  was  asked  to 
reconsider  his  decision  in  the  archbishop's 
garden  at  Lambeth,  and  in  his  absence 
Fishe?  was  called  in  and  answered  in  the 
same  way.  Both  the  recusants  were  com- 
mitted to  the  custody  of  the  Abbots  of 
Westminster  for  a  few  days,  and  were  then 
sent  to  the  Tower.  A  few  days  later  the 
oath  was  tendered  to  Katherine  herself. 

Parliament  met  again  on  November  4, 
1534.  The  first  Act  passed  was  the  famous 
Act  of  Supremacy,  by  which  the  King  was 

declared  the  only  supreme  head  on  earth  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  to  have 
full  power  to  remedy  and  correct  all  errors  and  abuses  within  it.  This  Act  was  to 
some  extent  directed  against  a  conspiracy  which  had  taken  rise  in  the  North,  to 
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depose  Henry  and  place  Princess  Mary  on  the  throne.  It  was  attributed  by  some 
to  the  influence  of  Anne,  but,  in  fact,  Henry  had  now  begun  to  tire  of  her,  and 
was  attracted  by  the  charms  of  a  lady  at  the  court,  whose  name  wo  do  not  know, 
but  who  certainly  was  not  Jane  Seymour.  Another  Act  was  passed,  declaring 
refusal  to  swear  to  the  succession  to  be  high  treason.  This  brought  a  large  number 
of  people  within  the  meshes  of  the  law.  In  order  to  fall  under  its  penalties  it 
W86  not  necessary  that  guilt  should  be  proved  ;  it  was  enough  to  refuse 
to  give  satisfactory  answers  when  officially  examined.  The  Act  was  repealed 
in  1547.  Fisher  and  More  were  now  imprisoned  in  the  Tower;  they  had  at  first 
been  treated  with  severity,  but  afterwards,  with  more  kindness,  they  had  been 
permitted  to  read  and  write,  to  see  their  friends,  and  to  walk  in  the  garden  of 
the  Tower,  or  on  the  leads.  "When  the  Act  of  Supremacy  was  passed,  they  were 
asked  to  accept  it,  and  on  their  refusal  the  privileges  they  had  enjoyed  were 
taken  away  from  them.     They  were,  however,  again  restored  in  order  to  conciliate 

Henry's  enemies  abroad.  Other  persecutions 
intervened  ;  a  proclamation  was  issued  against 
those  who  still  adhered  to  the  Pope,  or  who 
used  his  name  or  style  in  the  service  of  the 
Church.  The  monks  generally  rejected  the 
new  edict,  and  especially  the  priors  of  the 
Carthusian  monasteries  refused  to  obey  it; 
they  were  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  soon 
after  executed.  At  this  time  More  was  sum- 
moned before  the  Royal  Council,  and  warned 
that  he  might  suffer  the  fate  of  the  Carthusian 
monks.  But  his  fortitude  was  not  to  be  shaken, 
and  he  refused  to  yield.  A  week  later  the 
prisoners  were  called  upon  to  submit  within 
six  weeks ;  if  they  did  not,  they  would  be  put 
upon  their  trial.  Just  at  this  time,  curiously  enough,  Fisher  was  made  a  cardinal. 
The  Pope  had  no  idea  of  offending  Henry,  but  being  misinformed  he  imagined 
that  the  Bishop  still  held  a  place  in  the  King's  favour.  When  the  King 
heard  of  this  he  was  furious.  Ho  imagined  that  Fisher  must  have  conspired 
with  the  Pope,  and  would  not  at  first  accept  his  assertion  that  he  knew  nothing 
about  it. 

In  the  middle  of  June,  Fisher  and  More  were  again  examined  and  pressed 
to  accept  the  Acts  of  succession  and  supremacy;  both  refused  to  make  a  state- 
ment, so  an  indictment  was  prepared  against  Fisher,  and  on  June  17th  he  was 
brought  to  trial  at  Westminster.  A  sentence  for  the  Crown  was  obtained,  and 
five  days  later  Fisher  was  led  to  execution  on  Tower  Hill.  On  the  scaffold  a 
pardon  was  offered  to  him  if  he  would  submit  ;  he  remained  firm  in  his  faith, 
chanted  the  Te  Doum,  said  a  few  prayers,  and  laid  his  head  upon  the  block.  A 
few  days  later  Thomas  More  met  his  fate.  After  his  trial  in  Westminster  Hall 
he  returned  to  the  Tower  by  water.     His  beloved  child,  Margaret  Roper,  here 
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met  him,  and  passing  through  the  guard  of  men  armed  with  bills  and  halberds, 
embraced  him  and  kissed  him,  unable  to  say  an}'thing  but  "Oh,  my  father!  oh, 
my  father !  "  When  she  had  parted  from  him  she  ran  back  and  kissed  him  again. 
More  said  nothing,  but  in  spite  of  all  restraint  tears  fell  from  his  eyes,  and  all  who 
were  standing  by,  even  the  guard  themselves,  wept.  On  the  day  of  the  execution 
he  was  brought  out  of  the  Tower,  his  beard  being  long,  and  his  face  pale  and  lean, 
carrying  in  his  hand  a  red  cross,  casting  his  eyes  often  towards  heaven.  The 
scaffold  had  been  awkwardly  erected,  and  shook  as  he  placed  his  foot  upon  the 
ladder.  "See  me  safe  up,"  he  said  to  Kingston,  the  keeper  of  the  Tower ;  "for  my 
coming  down  I  can  shift  for  myself."  He  began  to  speak  to  the  people,  but  the 
sheriff  stopped  him,  and  ho  contented  himself  with  asking  for  their  prayers.  The 
executioner,  much  moved,  praj-ed  his  forgiveness.     More  kissed  him  and  said, 
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"  Thou  art  to  do  me  the  greatest  benefit  I  can  receive  ;  pluck  up  thy  spirit,  man, 
and  be  not  afraid  to  do  thine  office ;  my  neck  is  very  short ;  take  heed,  therefore, 
that  thou  strike  not  awry,  for  saving  thine  honesty."  The  executioner  offered  to 
tie  his  eyes.  "I  will  cover  them  myself,"  he  said,  and,  binding  them  in  a  cloth 
which  he  had  brought  with  him,  he  knelt  and  bid  his  head  on  the  block.  The 
fatal  stroke  was  about  to  fall  when  he  signed  for  a  moment's  delay,  while  he 
moved  aside  his  beard.  "  Pity  that  should  be  cut,"  he  murmured;  "  that  has  not 
emitted  treason."  His  head  fell  at  the  first  stroke,  and  the  shock  resounded  in 
every  corner  of  the  civilized  world,  ffis  head  was  exposed  as  the  head  of  a  traitor 
upon  London  Bridge,  but  Margaret  Eoper  had  it  taken  down,  tended  it  carefully, 
and  nine  years  later  was  buried  with  it  in  her  arms. 

The  execution  of  More  and  Fisher  widened  the  breach  between  Henry  and  the 
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Lutherans.  They  had  been  the  principal  representatives  in  England  of  the  new 
learning  on  which  the  Reformation  in  Germany  was  chiefly  based.  The  Lutherans 
regarded  Fisher  with  respect,  but  More  with  deep  admiration,  and  the  news  of  the 
execution  filled  them  with  horror.  The  Pope,  Paul  III.,  was  quite  ready  to  excom- 
municate Henry  and  deprive  him  of  his  throne,  but  it  was  no  use  to  take  this  step 
unless  the  sentence  could  be  executed.  Francis  agreed  to  carry  out  the  decree 
if  Charles  V.  would  send  a  contingent;  a  message  was  therefore  sent  to  the 
Emperor  in  Sicily,  where  he  had  just  arrived  after  his  expedition  to  the  Goletta 
of  Tunis.  In  the  meantime  Anne's  influence  over  Henry  began  to  wane.  During 
the  summer  the  King,  while  on  a  progress  in  the  south-west,  had  gone  to  Wolf- 
hall,   in  "Wiltshire,  the  seat  of   Sir   John  Seymour,  father  of   Jane    Seymour,  a 
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former  attendant  of  Queen  Katherine.  A  few  weeks  later  the  French  Ambassador 
reported  that  the  King  had  a  new  love.  Henry  was  afraid  that  if  he  divorced 
Anne  he  would  be  obliged  to  receive  Katherine  back  again.  Death  was  soon  to 
release  him  of  these  apprehensions.  In  the  spring  of  1534  she  had  been  removed 
from  Bugden  to  Kimbolton.  She  was  treated  with  some  harshness,  and  was  only 
allowed  to  see  her  sisters  with  difficulty.  She  had  an  attack  of  illness  in  December, 
1535,  and  it  was  so  much  the  interest  of  Henry  to  get  rid  of  her  that  some  feared 
that  it  might  be  the  result  of  poisoning.  At  the  end  of  the  month  she  was  worse 
than  ever ;  for  two  days  she  had  been  in  constant  pain,  and  had  not  been  able  to 
sleep.  Chappuis,  on  asking  from  the  King  permission  to  visit  her,  told  him  that 
she  was  dying.  He  appeared  to  be  gratified  at  this  circumstance,  as  it  would 
put  an  end  to  the  difficulties  between  Charles  V.  and  himself.     Chappuis  visited 
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her  at  Kimbolton,  tut  soon  after  his  return  she  was  taken  ill  again,  and  after 
writing  a  touching  letter  to  the  King,  which  she  signed  Katherino,  Queen  of 
England,  she  died  with  the  same  fortitude  that  she  had  lived.     There  is  much 
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reason  to  believe  that  she  died  a  violent  death,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
her  decease  released  Henry  from  many  embarrassments. 

Attempts  were  now  made  to  persuade  Mary  to  sacrifice  her  rights,  but  entirely 
without  effect.  Anne  wrote  to  her  kinswoman  Lady  Skelton,  who  had  charge  of 
her,  that  her  only  object  was  to  save  Mary,  for  if  Anne  became  mother  of  a  son, 


which  she  expected,  the  King  would  show  no  mercy  to  Katherine's  daughter. 
Anne,  however,  was  confined  of  a  dead  child,  and  Henry's  hope  of  the  birth  of  a 
Prince  of  Wales  vanished.    Indeed,  he  was  already  paying  his  attentions  to  Jane 
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Seymour,  whom  he  had  first  met  at  "Wolf hall,  a  young  lady  of  twenty-five  with 
a  pale  complexion.  Anne  was  treated  with  marked  coldness,  she  was  left  behind 
at  Greenwich  while  the  King  was  merrymaking  in  London.  Cromwell  soon  joined 
in  the  conspiracy  against  her.  In  April,  1536,  commissioners  were  appointed 
to  establish  a  case  of  treason  against  her.  Two  men,  Mark  Smeton,  a  lute  player, 
and  Henry  Norreys,  a  gentleman  of  the  chamber,  were  imprisoned  and  pressed 
to  declare  that  they  had  been  guilty  of  adultery  with  Anne;  it  is  not  known 
with  what  effect.  On  the  1st  of  May,  a  tournament  was  held  at  Greenwich,  at 
which  Henry  and  Anne  presided  as  King  and  Queen.  The  next  day  Anne  was 
summoned  before  the  Council,  was  told  of  the  royal  commission,  and  that  Smeton 
and  Xorreys  had  confessed  to  their  offences  with  regard  to  her.  She  was  then 
taken  to  the  Tower,  and  carried  to  the  Traitors'  Gate,  great  crowds  being  -assein- 
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bled  to  see  her  pass.  She  was  left  in  charge  of  four  women  in  the  same  chamber 
which  she  had  occupied  before  her  coronation.  Her  brother,  Lord  Rochford, 
was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  at  the  same  time.  The  only  person  who  stirred 
powerfully  in  the  Queen's  defence  was  Cranmer,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
he  withdrew  when  he  heard  what  the  charges  against  her  were,  and  by  what 
evidence  they  were  supported.  "Whilst  Anne  and  her  imprisoned  accomplices  were 
in  the  Tower,  Henry  was  giving  way  to  extravagant  joy  ;  the  court  was  gayer 
than  ever,  and  Henry  talked  coolly  of  Anne's  guilt  as  something  that  did  not 
surprise  him,  and  which  he  had  always  anticipated.  He  had  even  written  a 
tragedy  on  the  subject.  On  Friday,  May  12th,  the  court  for  the  trial  of  the 
commoners  sat  for  the  first  time  at  Westminster  Hall.  Anne's  own  father,  Lord 
"Wiltshire,  was  among  the  commissioners.  They  were  found  guilty  without  delay. 
Three  days  later,  Anne  and  Rochford  were  arraigned  before  the  peers ;  in  order 
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that  they  might  not  bo  led  through  the  streets,  they  were  tried  in  the  Tower 
itself.  Anne  was  not  only  accused  of  adultery  but  of  having  desired  the  King's 
death,  of  having  poisoned  Kathe- 
rine,  and  attempted  the  life  of 
Mary.  She  answered  these 
charges  with  great  composure, 
but  was  found  guilty.  In  her 
speech  after  the  sentence  she 
lamented  that  so  many  inno- 
cent men  should  suffer  on  her 
account.  On  May  17th,  Roch- 
ford,  Weston,  Norreys,  Brerc- 
ton,  and  Smeton  were  executed 
on  Tower  Hill.  Henry  had 
some  idea  of  divorcing  Anne, 
in  order  that  Princess  Eliza- 
beth might  be  declared  illegiti- 
mate, and  Henry,  the  young 
Duke  of  Richmond,  be  heir  to 
the  throne.  Cranmer  was  found 
to  be  a  pliant  instrument  for 
this  purpose,  and  after  holding 
a  court  at  Canterbury,  declared 

the  marriage  between  Henry  and  Anne  to  have  been  null  and  invalid  from  the 
beginning.  Anne's  execution  was  fixed  for  May  18th;  but  it  was  postponed 
till  the  following  day  without  her  knowledge.     She  was  much  excited  and  very 
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hysterical.     On  Friday,  May  19th,  at  nine  o'clock,  she  was  told  that  she  was 
to  die.     All  foreigners  had  been  excluded  from  the  Tower.     She  wore  a  low- 
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necked  dress  of  grey  damask,  and  tied  her  hair  in  a  net.  She  said  that  she  had 
not  come  to  preach  but  to  die,  and  asked  those  present  to  pray  for  the  King, 
who  was  a  right  gentle  Prince,  and  had  treated  her  as  well  as  possible.  She  looked 
round  nervously,  when  the  executioner  stood  loaning  on  his  heavy  sword.  She 
knelt  down,  and  one  of  her  ladies  bound  a  handkerchief  over  her  eyes.  As  she 
repeated  the  words,  "  The  Lord  have  mercy  on  my  soul,"  the  two-handed  sword 
flashed  in  the  air  and  her  head  rolled  in  the  dust.  She  was  buried  in  the  Tower, 
where  her  grave  was  discovered  a  few  years  ago. 

Henry  was  not  long  in  consoling  himself.  On  May  14th  Jane  Seymour  took  up 
her  abode  in  a  house  near  the  Thames,  only  a  mile  from  Hampton  Court.  Here 
she  was  served  by  royal  servants  in  a  splendid  style.     The  next  day  she  received  a 
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message  from  the  King  that  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  she  would  hear  of 
Anne's  condemnation.  As  soon  as  Henry  heard  of  Anne's  execution  he  went  in 
his  barge  to  the  house  where  she  lived,  and  spent  the  day  with  her.  Next  morning 
she  joined  the  King  at  Hampton  Court,  and  was  married  to  him  in  presence  of  a 
few  courtiers.  A  few  days  later  the  marriage  was  announced,  and  Jane  was 
recognised  as  Queen. 

While  these  important  events  were  occurring  in  the  domestic  life  of  Henry, 
Cromwell  had  not  been  idle  in  other  directions.  He  followed  in  the  steps  of 
"VVolsey  in  suppressing  the  smaller  monasteries.  The  Cardinal  had  seen  the 
growing  importance  of  the  great  English  towns,  and  the  increasing  uselessness  of  the 
monastic  foundations;  and,  with  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  he  proceeded  to  suppress 
monasteries  and  to  found  bishoprics  and  colleges.    In  the  autumn  of  1535,  Cromwell 
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and    his   agents   carried  out  a  visitation   of  the  smaller  monasteries,   and  the 

Seven  Years'  Parliament  in  its  last  session  decreed  their  dissolution,  and  vested  their 

property  in  the  King.     Under  this  Act  three  hundred  and  seventy-six  religious 

houses  were  suppressed,  and  a  revenue  of  £32,000  given  to  the  Crown.     The  new 

Parliament,  which  met  in  June,  1536,  declared  Mary  and  Elizaheth  to  he  illegitimate, 

and  vested  the  succession  of  the  crown  in  the 

offspring  of  Jane  Seymour,  allowing  the  King, 

on  failure  of  issue  by  his  present  or  any  future 

wife,  to  vest  the  crown  in  any  person  whom 

he    might    appoint  by  letters   patent,    or   by 

his   last  will.     This  evidently  pointed  to  the 

Duke   of  Richmond,  now  eighteen  years  old, 

of  whom  he  was  passionately  fond.     Before 

the  Act  received  the  royal  assent  the  Duke  died. 

By  another  Act  of  Parliament  all  persons  were 

declared  subject  to  the  penalties  of  praemunire 

who  attempted  to  restore  the  authority  of  the 

Pope,    and    all    dispensations    and    privileges 

derived  from  the  Pope  were  annulled. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  smaller  monasteries  was  to  cause  a  rising 
in  the  north  of  England,  generally  known  as 
the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace.  Another  cause  was 
the  passing  of  the  Statute  of  Uses,  which  for> 
bade  the  practice  of  creating  trusts  on  landed 
property.  The  insurrection  broke  out  at  Louth, 
in  Lincolnshire,  at  the  beginning  of  October. 
It  was  headed  by  one  Nicholas  Melton,  whose 
nickname  was  Captain  Cobbler.  Two  days 
later  there  was  a  large  muster  on  a  heath  near 
Newcastle.  Dr.  Mackarel,  abbot  of  Barlings, 
appeared  with  his  canons  in  full  armour,  and 
many  gentlemen  and  noblemen  joined  the 
movement.  The  insurgents  demanded  that  the 
religious  houses  should  be  restored;  that  the 
subsidy  should  be  remitted  ;  that  the  clergy 
should  pay  no  more  tenths,  or  first-fruits  to 
the  Crown  ;  that  the  Statute  of  Uses  should  be 
repealed,  and  that  the  heretic  bishops,  includ- 
ing Cranmer  and  Latimer,  should  be  deprived.  They  attacked  and  killed  the 
Chancellor  of  Lincoln.  In  Lincoln  itself  the  Bishop's  palace  was  attacked,  and 
the  separate  bodies  marched  to  the  capital  of  the  county.  Lord  Hussey,  of 
Slcaford,  whose  duty  it  was  to  put  down  the  insurrection,  secretly  favoured  it, 
The  insurgents  numbered  sixty  thousand  men,  but  on  the  approach  of  the  Duke 
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of  Suffolk  they  melted  away.  A  more  serious  rising  broke  out  in  Yorkshire,  led 
chiefly  by  three  brothers  of  the  name  of  Aske.  Forced  into  action  almost 
against  his  will  by  the  Lincolnshire  rebels,  Robert  Aske's  name  proved  a  rallying 
for  all  the  northern  counties  from  the  borders  of  Scotland  to  the  Humber. 
Several  thousand  insurgents  met  at  Weighton  Common  and  marched  on  to  York. 
The  castles  of  Hull  and  Pontefract  also  fell  into  their  hands.  From  Pomfret  the 
rebels  marched  to  Doncaster,  where  the  river  alone  separated  them  from  the 
King's  army.  Norfolk  had  been  told  to  avoid  a  battle,  and  negotiations  were 
opened ;  at  last  the  insurgents  were  offered  a  free  pardon  and  given  the  promise 
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of  a  Parliament  to  redress  their  grievances.  This  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  rebels 
dispersed ;  but  as  the  King  did  not  fulfil  his  engagements  they  assembled  again. 
This  time,  however,  they  were  overmastered.  Lord  Darcy,  Robert  Aske,  and 
most  of  the  leaders  were  captured  and  executed,  while  their  followers  were  put 
to  death  hy  scores.  After  this  insurrection  was  crushed  the  King  proceeded  to 
dissolve  the  very  wealthy  monastery  of  Furness,  and  the  great  nunnery  at  Ber- 
mondsey,  while  the  smaller  abbey  of  Bisham,  in  Berkshire,  suffered  the  same  fate. 
On  October  12th  Jane  Seymour  bore  the  King  a  son,  afterwards  Edward  VI. 
The  mother  died  two  days  later,  and  Henry  was  so  affected  by  her  death  that  he 
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remained  single  for  two  years.  The  opposition  of  the  court  of  Rome  to  Henry's 
proceedings  was  executed  by  Reginald  de  la  Pole,  commonly  called  Cardinal  Pole, 
the  son  of  Sir  Richard  de  la  Pole,  by  Margaret,  Countess  of  Salisbury,  the  daughter 
of  George,  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  brother  of  Edward  IV.  He  was  second  cousin 
to  the  King,  who  allowed  him  a  pension  to  study  in  the  Universities  of  Padua  and 
Paris.  He  had  been  offered  the  archbishopric  of  York,  on  condition  of  defending 
the  divorce.  When  he  refused  to  do  this  ho  retired  to  the  north  of  Italy,  where 
he  attacked  the  execution  of  More,  and  defended  the  position  of  his  own  Church. 
Henry  was  determined  to  suppress  all  the  revenues,  and  for  this  purpose  a  second 
visitation  was  made  in  the  year  1537,  and  a  special  commission  appointed,  called 
"  The  Court  of  Augmentation  of  the  King's  Revenue."  The  richest  shrines  in 
England  were  plundered  and  destroyed,  and  the  produce  became  the  property  of 
the  King.  Many  of  these  deserved  their 
fate,  and  excited  the  anger  of  the  people  by 
gross  imposture.  A  wonder-working  cruci- 
fix at  Bexley,  in  Kent,  was  shown  to  be 
moved  by  springs  ;  and  a  portion  of  Christ's 
blood,  which  could  only  be  seen  by  believers, 
was  ducks'  blood  enclosed  in  a  phial,  half  of 
which  was  transparent  and  half  opaque. 

For  four  years  the  commissioners  pro- 
ceeded from  house  to  house,  so  that  every 
week  now  one  or  more  establishments  sur- 
rendered. They  at  first  tried  persuasion, 
and  large  bribes  were  offered  for  submission. 
Where  this  did  not  succeed,  intimidation  was 
used.  The  members  of  the  monastery  were 
examined  separately,  and  encouraged  to  tell 
tales  against  each  other.     The  libraries  were 
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favour  of  the  Pope,  or  against  the  divorce,  was 

held  to  justify  a  charge  of  high  treason.  Those  who  were  refractory  were  either 
executed  or  left  to  starve.  Some  monasteries  surrendered  part  of  their  lands,  hoping 
to  be  able  to  keep  the  rest ;  but  in  1539  a  statute  was  passed  which  provided  that 
all  monasteries  or  other  religious  houses,  by  any  means  come  to  his  highness,  shall 
be  vested  in  him,  his  heirs,  and  successors  for  ever.  A  promise  was  held  out  that 
by  the  increase  of  the  public  wealth  pauperism  and  taxation  would  cease;  the  King 
would  always  have  enough  money  to  go  to  war  without  laying  burdens  on  the 
people.  The  result,  however,  was  quite  different :  pauperism  increased,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  monasteries,  instead  of  being  devoted  to  public  ends,  was  given  to 
royal  favourites,  and  heavier  taxes  were  levied  to  meet  an  additional  expenditure. 
As  soon  as  an  abbey  surrendered,  the  commissioners  broke  its  seal  and  assigned 
pensions  to  its  members,  varying  with  the  rank  of  the  monastery.  The  plate  and 
jewels  were  reserved  for  the  King,  the  furniture  and  goods  were  sold  and  the  money 
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was  paid  into  the  Augmentation  Office.  The  abhots'  lodgings  and  offices  were  left 
standing,  but  the  church,  the  cloister,  and  the  monks'  chambers  were  stripped  of 
their  lead  and  of  every  salable  article  and  left  to  fall  into  ruins.  The  annual 
revenue  of  the  suppressed  houses  amounted  to  £142,914  12s.  Ojd.,  about  the  one- 
and-twentieth  part  of  the  whole  revenue  of  the  kingdom.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  King  intended  to  bestow  the  money  in  founding  new  bishoprics,  deaneries, 
and  colleges  ;  but  after — when  the  scheme  was  about  to  be  carried  out — the 
lands  were  found  to  have  been  already  given  to  favourites,  or  to  be  required 
for  the  King's  use.     Out  of  eighteen  intended  bishoprics  only  six  were  actually 
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founded.     At  the  same  time  fourteen  abbeys  and  priories  were  converted  into 
deaneries. 

The  Parliament  of  1539,  which  finally  granted  the  monastic  property  to  the 
King,  also  declared  the  King's  proclamations  to  be  as  valid  as  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  passed  the  severe  Act  called  the  Statute  of  the  Six  Articles,  with  severe 
penalties  for  disobedience.  These  articles  asserted  the  truth  of  transubstantiation, 
the  fact  that  communion  in  both  kinds  was  not  necessary,  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy,  the  obligation  of  vows  of  chastity,  the  validity  of  private  masses,  and  of 
auricular  confession.  For  violation  of  the  first  the  penalty  was  death ;  of  the  rest, 
loss  of  property  for  the  first  offence  and  death  for  the  second.     These  articles 
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were  a  terrible  blow  to  the  Lutheran  reformers,  and  appeared  to  be  specially  aimed 
at  Archbishop  Cranmer,  who  was  well  known  to  have  married.  The  King  now 
determined  to  avenge  himself  on  Cardinal  Pole.  As  the  Cardinal  himself  could  not 
be  touched,  Henry  persecuted  his  nearest  relatives,  among  them  his  brother,  Lord 
Montague,  and  his  mother,  the  Countess  of  Salisbury.  They  were  attainted  of 
high  treason,  imprisoned,  and  executed ;  but  the  execution  of  the  aged  Countess 
was  deferred  till  1541. 

Henry  had  been  nearly  three  years  a  widower,  although  for  some  time  there 
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had  been  a  talk  of  his  marrying  Anne,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Cleves.  This 
alliance  between  the  King  of  England  and  a  German  Protestant  princess  would 
league  together  Teutonic  nations  in  defence  of  the  Reformation,  and  would  prove  a 
powerful  opposition  to  the  Emperor.  At  one  time  a  marriage  had  been  contem- 
plated with  Christiana  of  Denmark,  the  widow  of  the  Duke  of  Milan,  and  niece 
of  Charles  V.,  but  that  had  been  given  up.  The  Cleves  marriage  was  now  hastened 
on.  In  December,  1539,  she  was  brought  to  Calais,  where  Lord  Southampton  and 
four  hundred  English  gentlemen  were  waiting  to  receive  her.  She  had  to  stay 
there  fifteen  days  before  the  sea  was  smooth  enough  for  her  to  cross.     At  length, 
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on  Saturday,  December  27th,  she  landed  at  Deal.  On  Sunda}r  she  went  on  in  a  storm 
to  Canterbury,  and  on  New  Year's  Eve  met  the  King  at  Rochester.  Unfortunately, 
Anne  was  very  unlike  the  portrait  which  the  King  had  received  of  her.  She  was 
simple,  modest,  quiet,  and  conscientious ;  but  her  complexion  was  thick  and  dark, 
her  features  were  coarse,  and  her  figure  large,  loose,  and  corpulent.  Henry  was  dis- 
mayed and  annoyed  at  what  he  saw.  He  did  not  stay  in  the  room  to  speak  twenty 
words.  Very  sad  and  pensive  he  entered  his  barge  and  hurried  back  to  Green- 
wich. On  his  return  Cromwell  asked  him  seriously  how  he  liked  the  Lady  Anne. 
"  Not  as  well  as  she  is  spoken  of,"  said  the  King ;  "  if  I  had  known  as  much  before 
as  I  know  now,  she  should  never  have  come  into  the  realm.  But  what  remedy  ?  " 
A  few  days  later  he  said,  "Is  there  no  remedy,  but  I  must  needs,  against  my  wish, 
put  my  neck  into  this  yoke  ?  "  There  was  none,  and  next  day  he  was  married. 
Demy  was  kind  to  Anne,  but  he  never  loved  her  as  a  wife. 

Cromwell's  enemies  seized  the  opportunity  of  the  failure  of  the  marriage  to  get 
rid  of  the  man  they  hated.     He  had  just  been  created  Earl  of  Essex,  as  a  reward 
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Elizabeth  s=  Thomas  Boleyn. 
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Anne  Boleyn. 

for  the  first  step  in  the  policy  which  aimed  at  detaching  France  from  the  Emperor, 
and  uniting  the  Protestant  powers  together.  On  June  10th,  at  the  Privy  Council, 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  rose  suddenly  and  said,  "My  Lord  of  Essex,  I  arrest  you  of 
high  treason."  Witnesses  were  present  to  support  the  accusation.  When  the 
Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  entered  to  take  him,  ho  flung  his  cap  on  the  ground  and 
said,  "This,  then,  is  the  guerdon  for  the  service  I  have  done.  On  your  conscience, 
I  ask  you,  am  I  a  traitor  ?  But  if  the  King,  my  master,  thinks  so  ill  of  me,  let  him 
make  quick  work  and  not  leave  me  to  languish  in  prison."  The  Duke  of  Norfolk 
tore  his  George  from  his  neck,  and  the  Admiral  stripped  him  of  the  Garter.  He 
was  then  led  down  to  a  water-gate  and  taken  to  the  Tower.  A  bill  of  attainder 
rapidly  passed  through  Parliament,  without  him  being  heard  in  his  defence,  and 
on  July  28th  he  was  executed.  He  had  been  master  of  England  for  eight  years, 
he  had  governed  it  with  as  much  activity  as  Wolsey,  and  he  had  founded  the 
Church  of  England.  His  fall  resounded  through  the  civilized  world.  Four  days 
before  his  death  Anne  of  Cleves  was  divorced  from  the  King  by  Act  of  Parliament; 
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and  on  the  day  of  the  execution,  Henry  married  Katherine  Howard,  daughter  of 
Lord  Edmund  Howard,  and  niece  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  In  the  summer  of 
1541,  Henry  set  out  with  his  Queen  on  a  progress  through  the  eastern  and  northern 
counties,  which  had  heen  most  disturbed  by  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace.  He  was 
received  everywhere  with  enthusiastic  loyalty.  Unfortunately,  he  did  not  secure  a 
meeting  with  the  King  of  Scotland  as  he  had  hoped.  On  his  return  to  Hampton 
Court  he  heard  by  indisputable  evidence  that  Katherine  Howard  had  been  loose 
in  her  conduct  before  marriage,  and  had  perhaps  repeated  the  same  offence  after- 
wards. Lady  Kochford  had  been  an  accomplice  in  her  wickedness.  She  was 
removed  to  Sion  House,  a  bill  of  attainder  was  passed  by  the  Parliament,  and  she 
was  executed  on  the  same  spot  where  Anne  Boleyn  had  suffered.  In  July,  1543, 
Henry  married  his  last  wife,  Katherine  Parr,  widow  of  Lord  Latimer.  She  was 
beautiful,  clever,  and  wealthy.  She  nursed  the  King  in  his  declining  years,  and 
was  a  good  mother  to  his  children.     She  was  an  active  supporter  of  the  Eefor- 
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mation,  and  it  is  not  certain  whether  if  he  had  lived,  Henry  would  not  have 
discovered  some  means  of  getting  rid  of  her.  She  however  survived  him,  and  died 
the  following  year  in  child-birth  by  a  fourth  husband. 

We  have  hitherto  been  chiefly  concerned  with  Henry's  government  of  England. 
But  he  left  permanent  marks  on  the  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom — "Wales, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland  In  1536  he  incorporated  the  whole  of  Wales  with  England, 
he  abolished  the  separate  jurisdiction,  and  subjected  the  country  to  English  laws. 
The  twenty-one  counties  sent  one  member  each  to  Parliament,  and  Monmouth, 
previously  Welsh,  was  annexed  to  England.  Ireland  was  at  this  time  divided 
into  two  parts,  that  within  and  that  without  the  English  pale.  Within  the  pale 
the  two  families  which  contended  for  pre-eminence  were  the  Fitzgeralds,  the 
Earls  of  Kildare,  and  the  Butlers,  the  Earls  of  Osscry.  A  hasty  rebellion  of  the 
Fitzgeralds,  in  1534,  gave  an  opportunity  of  crushing  disaffection  with  violence  and 
of  removing  all  possible  traitors.     In  1542  Henry  assumed  the  title  of  King  of 
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Ireland,  and  rewarded  a  number  of  native  chieftains  with  peerages,  which  consoli- 
dated the  ties  between  the  two  countries.  In  Scotland,  the  young  King  James  V. 
had  escaped  from  the  tutelage  of  Angus,  who  was  devoted  to  the  English  cause. 
David  Beaton,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  became  his  chief  adviser,  and  the  alliance 
with  France  was  renewed.  Some  years  after  this  Henry  was  desirous  of  a  recon- 
ciliation. He  offered  him  his  daughter  Mary,  and  urged  him  to  throw  off  the 
supremacy  of  the  Pope.  James  refused  to  listen  to  these  offers,  and  Cardinal 
Beaton  kept  him  in  strict  allegiance  to  the  Church,  and  married  him  first  to 
Madeleine  of  France,  and  secondly  to  Mary  of  Guise.  Paul  III.  made  Beaton 
a  cardinal.  Before  this  the  Pope  had  persuaded  Charles  V.  and  Francis  to  execute 
his  ban  of  excommunication  against  Henry,  and  James  was  now  induced  to  join 
them.  Henry,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  this,  determined  to  take  the  initiative.  The 
war  began  with  mutual  forays  across  the  borders.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  sent 
at  the  head  of  an  invading  army.  Lord  Maxwell  marched  to  meet  him ;  he  crossed 
the  Esk  and  burnt  the  corn-stacks  of  the  Cumberland  farmers.  Soon,  however, 
in  the  absence  of  order  and  discipline,  a  panic  seized  them ;  as  they  approached 
Solway  Moss  they  lost  their  route  and  strayed  towards  the  sea.  The  main  body, 
being  caught  in  the  Moss  by  "Wharton,  were  either  killed  or  made  prisoners. 
Some  of  the  chief  noblemen  were  captured  and  two  hundred  gentlemen.  Ten 
thousand  soldiers  had  fled  before  a  handful  of  farmers. 

The  King  felt  the  defeat  to  be  his  death-blow.  When  his  servants  asked  him 
where  he  would  spend  his  Christmas,  he  said,  "  I  cannot  tell ;  but  this  I  can  tell, 
on  yule  day  ye  will  be  masterless  and  the  realm  without  a  King."  On  December 
8th  he  heard,  in  languid  apathy,  that  a  daughter  was  born  to  him,  afterwards 
Mary  Stuart,  Queen  of  Scots.  He  only  said,  "  The  deil  go  with  it.  It  will  end 
as  it  began.  It  came  from  a  lass  and  it  will  end  with  a  lass."  Ten  days  later  he 
died.  Henry  immediately  conceived  the  idea  of  marrying  his  son  Edward  to 
the  infant  Queen.  The  captured  Lords  agreed  to  this  plan,  which  would  have 
made  Henry  guardian  of  the  kingdom.  Cardinal  Beaton,  however,  produced  a 
will  of  the  King  which  appointed  him  guardian  to  the  Queen  and  the  kingdom. 
The  Earl  of  Arran,  who  was  presumptive  heir  to  the  throne,  imprisoned  Beaton 
and  signed  a  treaty  with  England  by  which  it  was  arranged  that  Mary  should 
marry  Edward,  and  that,  as  soon  as  she  was  ten  years  old,  she  should  be  sent  to 
be  educated  in  England.  Beaton,  shortly  after  this,  being  released,  obtained 
possession  of  the  Queen  and  shut  her  up  in  the  secure  castle  of  Stirling.  Henry 
immediately  determined  upon  war.  The  Earl  of  Hertford,  brother  to  Seymour 
and  uncle  to  Prince  Edward,  appeared  in  the  Firth  of  Forth  with  a  powerful  fleet, 
and  burnt  Edinburgh  and  Leith.  Francis  had  been  in  such  close  alliance  with  the 
King  of  Scotland  that  war  with  one  power  naturally  meant  war  with  the  other. 
In  July,  1544,  Henry  crossed  the  channel  with  thirty  thousand  men.  The  Emperor, 
who  profited  by  the  quarrel,  took  the  opportunity  of  restoring  his  cousin,  Princess 
Mary,  to  the  succession  and  assisted  the  English  with  an  army  fifteen  thousand 
strong.  It  had  been  arranged  that  Henry  should  march  direct  on  Paris,  and  when 
Henry  spent  two  months  in  the  siege  of  Boulogne  Charles  took  the  opportunity  of 
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deserting  his  ally  and  making  peace  with  Francis.  Francis  made  preparations  for 
recovering  Boulogne  and  Calais,  and  for  invading  England.  Preparations  were 
made  which  anticipated  those  of  Napoleon's- at  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. Nothing,  however,  was  effected  except  a  few  unimportant  descents  on  the 
coast  of  Sussex.  On  June  7,  1546,  peace  was  made  between  Francis  and  Henry  in 
the  very  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  and  Scotland  was  included  in  it. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  last  year  of  Henry's  life  he  attempted  to  unite  all 
Reforming  countries  together  under  the  name  of  the  Christian  League.  He 
invited  their  learned  men  to  come  to  England  and  settle  their  minor  differences. 
These  intentions,  however,  he  had  no  time  to  carry  out,  and  the  difficulty  of  coping 
with  the  mature  Reformation  was  left  to  Elizabeth.    In  November,  1546,  it  became 
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evident  to  all  that  his  end  was  near.  He  had  become  extremely  corpulent  and  a 
wound  in  his  leg  was  so  deep  that  he  could  not  walk  nor  stand,  but  had  to  be 
wheeled  about  from  room  to  room.  The  country  would  be  left  to  Edward,  only 
nine  years  old,  and  his  baby  Queen,  surrounded  by  enemies.  The  Earl  of  Hertford 
was  the  most  natural  regent  of  the  kingdom,  but  he  was  devoted  to  the  Eeforma- 
tion, and  represented,  therefore,  only  one  of  the  two  great  parties  in  the  state. 
These  last  days  were  sullied  by  a  cruel  execution.  The  Earl  of  Surrey,  who  was 
not  only  a  soldier  and  a  statesman,  but  who  deserves  a  high  place  amongst  English 
poets,  was  executed  for  high  treason.  It  was  said  that  he  aimed  at  the  throne,  and 
that  he  had  wrongfully  assumed  the  royal  arms ;  his  father,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
was  subjected  to  a  bill  of  attainder,  which,  however,  only  received  the  royal  assent 
the  very  day  before  the  King's  death.     On  the  evening  of  Thursday,  January  27, 
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1/347,  the  king's  symptoms  had  become  worse.  He  desired  to  see  Craumer,  but  when 
the  Archbishop  came  to  Whitehall,  Henry,  though  conscious,  was  speechless.  Cran- 
mer  could  only  ask  him  to  give  him  a  token  that  he  put  his  trust  in  God  through 
Jesus  Christ ;  upon  which  the  King  wrung  his  hand  and  expired.  His  will  left 
the  crown  to  his  son  Edward  and  his  heirs,  then  to  Lady  Mary  and  her  heirs,  and 
next  to  Elizabeth  and  her  heirs.  If  this  issue  failed,  the  Scotch  line  was  passed 
over  and  the  succession  passed  to  the  daughters  of  Mary  Brandon,  Duchess  of 
Suffolk.  A  Council  of  Regency  was  nominated,  consisting  of  men  of  different 
opinions ;  he  hoped  that  all  men  would  aid  their  councillors  as  they  would  answer 
before  God  at  the  day  of  judgment. 

The  character  of  Henry  VIII.  is  very  difficult  to  determine.  "While  he 
reigned  he  was  the  master  of  his  kingdom,  and  he  only  used  the  popular  voice 
to  confirm  the  means  which  his  wilfulness  had  decided  upon.  He  was  not  abnor- 
mally profligate,  but  he  was  terribly  vindictive,  nis  self-will  ever  grasped  at 
more  and  more  of  power.  No  one  who  attempted  to  oppose  it  escaped  his  doom. 
He  was  not  a  monster  of  lust  and  blood,  nor  was  he  the  enlightened  impersonation 
of  a  progressive  nation.  He  was  self -engrossed  and  self-confident,  far  removed 
from  ordinary  human  sympathies;  unscrupulous  in  act,  violent  and  crafty,  but 
justifying  to  himself,  by  his  belief  in  himself,  both  violence  and  craft.  He 
regarded  himself  as  the  highest  justice,  and  looked  on  mercy  as  a  mere  human 
weakness.  He  was  a  very  unhappy  man,  wretched  in  his  family,  wretched  in  his 
friends,  wretched  in  his  servants,  wretched  in  his  courtiers.  To  such  an  end  did 
self-indulgence  bring  the  prosperous  opening  of  a  young  and  brilliant  life. 
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THE  calamities  of  religious  difference,  which 
had  been  lightly  passed  over  or  compromised 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  were  to  form 
the  chief  subject  of  attention  in  the  short 
career  of  his  son.  The  reign  divides  itself  into 
two  parts :  the  first  four  years  in  which  Som- 
erset was  Protector,  and  the  last  two  in  which 
his  place  was  taken  by  Northumberland.  In 
the  selection  of  his  executors  Henry  had  done 
his  best  to  form  a  government  which  repre- 
sented both  parties.  He  spent  the  day  before 
bis  death  in  conversation  with  Lord  Hertford 
and  Sir  "William  Paget;  he   urged   them   to 

carry  out  the  Scotch  marriage,  and  commended  his 

heir  to  the  care  of  both  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I. 

Hertford  was  full  of  noble  purpose  for  the  govern- 
ment  of   England.       He   was  a  friend   both  of 

liberty  and  of  the  Reformation.     But   in  order 

to  carry  out  his  will  he  required  more  power  for 

himself.     He  therefore  persuaded   Paget  to  aid 

him  in  obtaining  the  chief  position.     The  Council 

consented,  and  he  was  created  Duke  of  Somerset. 

His  commission,  however,  as  Protector  was  signed 

by  only  seven  of  his  co-executors.     The  name  of 

Warwick  was  ominously  withheld.     On  February 

20,   1-547,  the  young  King  was  crowned.     The 

forms    and    ceremonies   as  then   employed   were 

shortened,   and   at    the   close  Cranmer  made   an 

address  to  the  King,  in  which  he  said  that  his 

right  did  not  come  to  him  from  the  ceremony 

of  coronation,  but  descended  directly  from  God.     Like  a  second  Josiah,  he  must 

purify  religion  by  doing  away  with  superstition,  if  he   wished  to  earn  the  divine 
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blessing.  His  minority  made  no  difference  in  his  rights  over  the  Church. 
Gardiner  and  Bonner,  bishops  of  Winchester  and  London,  who  did  not  agree 
with  these  views,  were  deprived  of  their  sees  and  put  in  prison  ;  Wriothesley  left 
the  regency,  and  Tunstall,  bishop  of  Durham,  resigned.  Ridley  took  the  place 
of  Bonner  in  London,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  revenues  of  Winchester  were 
confiscated.  Edward,  now  ten  years  old,  was  a  precocious  boy  of  remarkable 
talent.  The  diary  of  his  reign  written  by  himself  is  still  extant.  He  was  a 
good  Latin  and  Greek  scholar,  and  had  been  instructed  by  his  preceptors  in  the 
precept  of  the  Reformation.  Lord  Somerset  made  many  enemies  by  his  elevation 
to  the  first  position  in  the  kingdom,  but  none  bitterer  or  more  conspicuous  than 
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his  younger  brother,  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  created  Lord  Seymour  of  Sudeley. 
He  had  received  large  grants  of  money,  and  had  married  Katherine  Parr,  the 
widow  of  Henry ;  but  this  only  served  to  inflame  his  ambition.  The  first  act  of 
Somerset  was  to  invade  Scotland,  in  order  to  enforce  the  marriage  of  Edward  with 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  according  to  the  will  of  Henry  VIII.  Marching  northwards 
from  the  border  along  the  east  coast,  he  defeated  the  Scotch  in  the  battle  of  Pinkie, 
a  rout  so  decisive  that  the  Scotch  lances  lay  on  the  ground  after  it  like  rushes  in  a 
chamber ;  and  while  the  English  only  lost  two  hundred  men,  the  Scotch  lost  ten  to 
fourteen  thousand.  This  was  the  last  battle  between  the  two  nations  before  the 
union  of  the  crowns,  and  was  the  most  murderous  that  had  ever  taken  place.  The 
battle  had  no  effect,  for  shortly  afterwards  Mary  was  taken  over  to  France  and  was 
married  to  the  Dauphin.     During  Somerset's  absence  Seymour  attempted  to  effect 
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his  design.  Ho  curried  favour  with  the  King,  and  tried  to  persuade  the  Council 
that  the  regency  and  the  guardianship  of  the  King  ought  to  bo  separated,  and  that 
the  second  office  should  be  given  to  him.  Also,  when  his  wife  died,  it  was  said  by 
his  own  family  he  wished  to  obtain  the  hand  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth.  As  high 
admiral  of  England  he  ought  to  have  suppressed  the  pirates  which  infested  the 
English  Channel ;  but  instead  of  doing  this  he  purchased  the  Scilly  Islands  and 
allowed  the  marauders  to  take  refuge  in  them.  He  established  foundries,  where 
he  cast  great  quantities  of  cannon  and  shot;  he  also  issued  base  money  from 
the  Bristol  mint.  These  charges  were  proved  against  him  in  a  manner  which 
could  not  be  refuted ;  a  bill  of  attainder  was  proved  against  him,  and  he  was 
not  heard  in  his  defence.  The  death-warrant  was  signed  by  all  the  councillors, 
including  the  Protector  and  the  Archbishop,  and  he  was  beheaded  on  March 
17th,  1549. 

In  the  meantime  Somerset  and  Cranmer  were  working  hard  for  the  cause  of 
the  Keformation.  They  began  by  a  general  visitation  of  the  whole  church,  which 
superseded  the  authority  of  the  bishops.  No  one 
was  allowed  to  preach  without  a  license.  This 
enabled  Cranmer  to  employ  preachers  like  Lati- 
mer, Ridley,  Coverdale,  Hooper,  and  Rogers,  to 
preach  the  doctrines  of  the  new  religion.  A 
book  of  homilies  or  sermons  was  drawn  up  to  be 
used  in  every  church.  Every  clergyman  was  to 
provide  his  congregation  with  an  English  Bible, 
and  Erasmus's  paraphrase  of  the  New  Testament. 
Parliament  met  on  November  6th,  1547,  and  a 
number  of  statutes  were  passed  in  the  direction  of 
the  Reformation.  The  communion  was  ordered 
to  be  received  in  both  kinds  by  clergy  and  laity ;  latimeb. 

bishops  were  to  be  nominated  by  the  King ;   the 

statutes  against  the  Lollards  were  repealed,  as  well  as  all  the  statutes  concerning 
religion  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  excepting  those  directed  against  the 
papal  supremacy.  Further,  the  acts  extending  the  crime  of  treason  were  repealed, 
and  that  giving  proclamations  the  force  of  law.  In  the  next  session  of  Parliament, 
the  uniformity  of  worship  was  established,  all  ministers  being  ordered  to  use  only 
the  book  of  Common  Prayer.  This  first  book  of  Common  Prayer  contained  public 
offices  for  Sundays  and  holidays,  for  baptism,  confirmation,  matrimony,  burial  of  the 
dead,  and  other  occasions,  together  with  the  office  for  the  holy  communion.  Pre- 
viously to  this,  Cranmer  had  published  his  large  catechism  for  the  instruction  of 
young  persons.  It  contained  sermons  on  the  creed,  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  the  ten 
commandments,  with  an  explanation  of  the  sacraments.  In  the  same  Parliament 
the  observance  of  fast  days  was  enforced,  the  breach  of  the  Lenten  fast  was 
punished  by  a  fine,  and  all  people  were  compelled  to  attend  public  worship. 
These  changes  were  the  cause  of  violent  popular  disturbances.  The  social  as 
well  as  the  religious  condition  of  England  was  at  this  time  undergoing  a  violent 
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change.  The  landowners,  who  succeeded  tho  monasteries  in  the  possession  of 
land,  did  away  with  small  holdings,  turned  arable  land  into  pasture,  or  changed 
into  a  forest  for  their  own  enjoyment  districts  which  had  before  maintained  a 
number  of  families.  The  popular  discontents  to  which  these  changes  gave  rise 
wero  fermented  by  the  Catholic  party. 

The  most  serious  disturbances  took  place  in  tho  West.  In  1548,  a  Govern- 
ment commissioner  had  been  murdered  in  Cornwall.  It  had  been  ordered 
that  the  new  English  liturgy  should  be  read  in  all  churches  for  the  first  time 
on  Whit-Sunday,  Juno  9th,  1549.  On  Whit-Sunday,  the  priest  of  Sampford 
Courtney,  in  Devonshire,  was  going  to  church  to  read  service,  when  the  people 
surrounded  him  and  asked  what  service  he  was  going  to  use.  They  persuudi  d 
him  to  put  on  his  cope  and  vestments,  and  to  read  mass  in  Latin,  the  common 
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people  all  the  country  round  clapping  their  hands  for  joy.  This  was  the  signal 
for  an  insurrection.  The  rebels  laid  siege  to  Exeter  with  ten  thousand  men, 
under  the  command  of  Arundel,  governor  of  St.  Michael's  Mount.  They 
drew  up  a  petition  of  fifteen  articles,  in  which  they  demanded  the  restoration 
of  tho  mass  and  of  the  old  ceremonies,  the  reinforcement  of  the  Statute  of 
the  Six  Articles,  the  return  of  Cardinal  Pole  to  England,  and  tho  restoration 
of  some  of  tho  abbey  lands  to  religious  uses.  The  Protector  hesitated  to  send 
troops  against  the  rebels,  but  the  Council  took  tho  matter  up.  A  number  of 
German  Landsknechts  were  hired,  who  speedily  restored  order.  Tho  rebels 
were  compelled  to  raise  tho  siege  of  Exeter,  and  in  the  battle  of  Sampford 
Courtney  the  rebellion  was  finally  crushed,  on  the  spot  where  it  first  took  its 
rise.     A  similar  disturbance  broke  out  in  Norfolk,  although  more  for  political 
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than  for  religious  reasons.     Somerset  had  appointed  a  commission  of  enclosures, 
but  the  peasantry  combined  to  rodress  the  grievance  of  which  they  complained. 
They  destroyed  the  parks  made  by  the  landlords,  and  killed  the  deer.      Somerset 
approved  of  these  measures,  and  ordered  by  proclamation  that  all  illegal  enclosures 
should  be  levelled  by  a  certain  day.     A  meeting  at  Wymondham  on  July  6th, 
1549,  to  witness  the  performance  of  a  passion-play,  was  the  occasion  of  an  out- 
break.     Robert  Kett,  a  tanner  of  the  town,  took  the  lead,  and  was  soon  able 
to  encamp  on  Household  Hill  above  Norwich  with  twenty  thousand  men.     He  set 
up  a  kind  of  judgment-seat 
under   a    tree,   called    tho 
Reformation  oak,  and  had 
country  gentlemen  tried  for 
their  offences.     The  insur- 
gents behaved  with  great 
propriety.      Services    were 
held   in  which   clergymen 
from     Norwich     officiated, 
and  among  them  Matthew 
Parker,    afterwards    Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.     The 
rebels    captured    Norwich, 
and     the      Council      then 
thought     that     the    rising 
should  be  put  down.     The 
Earl  of  Warwick  marched 
on  the  city  with  an  army 
of  German  and  Italian  mer- 
cenaries.    There  was  an  old 
prophecy  which  ran  thus : — 

The  country  grufis  Hob,  Dick,  and 
Hike, 

With  clubs  and  clouted  shoon, 
Shall  fill  up  Duffindalo  with  blood, 

Of  slaughtered  bodies  soon. 

Kett  and  his  followers  left 
Mousehold  Hill  and  marched 
to  Duffindale,  where  the 
prophecy  was  fulfilled  in  a  sense  which  they  did  not  expect.  About  four  thousand 
of  them  were  killed.  Kett  was  hung  in  chains  in  Norwich  Castle,  and  some  of 
his  followers  on  the  Reformation  oak.  These  risings  gave  rise  to  the  institution 
of  Lord  Lieutenants,  to  whom  was  committed  the  charge  of  keeping  peace  in  the 
counties.  They  took,  in  many  respects,  the  place  previously  occupied  by  the 
SI  i '-riffs. 

In  the  meantime  the  war  with  France  and  Scotland  went  on.     Boulogne, 
acquired  by  Henry  VIII.,  was  hardly  pressed.     Somerset's  enemies  began  to  attack 
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him  in  his  misfortunes.  The  nobles  hated  him  for  many  reasons.  He  was  very 
powerful,  he  was  a  Beformer,  and  he  favoured  the  cause  of  the  people.  The 
proclamation  abdut  enclosure  had  offended  them,  they  had  not  liked  the  employ- 
ment of  foreign  troops.  He  set  the  seal  to  this  rising  hatred  by  building  the 
new  palace  of  Somerset  House  on  the  Thames,  for  the  erection  of  which  many  old 
churches  and  graveyards  had  to  be  destroyed.  On  October  6,  1549,  a  number  of 
members  of  the  Council,  with  "Warwick  amongst  them,  met  at  Ely  House,  and  were 
joined  by  the  principal  nobles  of  the  court.  They  had  previously  secured  the  City 
and  the  Tower.  Somerset  removed  Edward  to  Windsor,  and  called  upon  his 
friends  to  rally  round  him ;  but  he  found  none  to  obey,  and  was  forced  to  resign 
his  office.  He  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  but  was  released  in  February,  1550, 
on  the  payment  of  a  heavy  fine. 

At  first  the  enmity  between  Somerset  and  Warwick  appeared  to  be  at  an  end. 
Lord  Lisle,  Warwick's  eldest  son,  was  married  to  Lady  Jane  Seymour,  Somerset's 
daughter.     But  it  was  impossible  for  two  such  men  to  remain  friends,  or  indeed 

rivals,  in  the  kingdom.  Warwick's  minis- 
try was  discredited  by  the  issue  of  the 
Franco-Scottish  war,  by  the  loss  of 
Boulogne,  and  the  marriage  of  Mary  to 
the  Dauphin.  Somerset  hoped  to  recover 
his  former  influence.  He  was,  however, 
surrounded  by  spies  and  informers,  and 
the  ear  of  the  King  was  gradually 
poisoned  against  his  uncle.  In  October, 
1552,  Warwick  was  created  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  and  a  few  days  after- 
wards the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Somerset 
were  committed  to  the  Tower.  The 
Duke  was  accused  of  high  treason  and  felony ;  was  acquitted  of  the  first,  but 
found  guilty  upon  the  second,  upon  evidence  which  was  certainly  insufficient. 
The  sentence  was  not  executed  till  January  22,  1553.  The  throng  of  people 
was  immense.  At  the  last  moment  the  arrival  of  a  man  on  horseback  excited 
hopes  of  a  pardon,  which  were  not  fulfilled.  When  the  beloved  Protector's 
head  fell,  many  rushed  forward  and  dipped  their  handkerchiefs  in  the  blood 
of  the  martyr,  which  they  afterwards  showed  to  Northumberland,  when  he  was 
beheaded  in  his  turn.  Perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  horror  felt  at  Somerset's 
death,  an  Act  was  now  passed  which  forbade  conviction  for  treason  except  on  the 
evidence  of  two  witnesses,  who,  if  alive,  were  to  be  confronted  with  the  accused  man 
on  his  trial.  In  the  same  year,  1552,  a  second  Act  of  Uniformity  was  passed,  and  a 
second  liturgy  issued,  which,  although  mainly  composed  by  Cranmer,  yet,  under  the 
influence  of  Bidley,  contained  some  expressions  which  went  further  away  from 
the  older  usage  than  Elizabeth  finally  approved  of.  The  priest  was  converted 
into  a  minister,  the  altar  into  a  table,  and  the  Eucharist  into  a  commemoration. 
At  this  time,  also,  the  cause  of  the  English  Beformation  was  influenced  by  the 
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influx  of  foreign  Reformers,  who  had  been  driven  by  persecution  out  of  their  own 
country.  Among  these  were  Martin  Bucer,  from  Strasburg ;  Peter  Martyr  ( Vermili) 
from  Florence ;  and  Bernard  Ochino,  of  Siena.  Cranmer  received  them  hospitably 
into  his  house  and  they  taught  in  the  English  universities.  Their  teaching  also 
gave  rise  to  a  puritanical  party  in  the  church,  who  objected  to  all  forms  and 
ceremonies  defiled,  as  they  thought,  by  superstitions.  Hooper,  who  was  much 
influenced  by  their  theology,  refused  to  wear  his  robes  when  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Gloucester.  Others,  on  the  other  hand,  like  Heath,  bishop  of  "Worcester,  clung  with 
deep  attachment  to  the  outward  signs  of  the  old  faith.  Day,  Bishop  of  Chichester, 
was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  both  he  and  Heath  suffered  for  their  belief.  Tolera- 
tion was  unknown,  and  every  device  of  argument  and  compulsion  was  used  to 
drive  the  nation  along  the  middle  way.  Besides  the  Prayer  Book,  Cranmer  also 
drew  up  a  confession  of  faith,  in  forty-two  articles  which  were  afterwards  reduced 
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to  the  thirty -nine  which  we  know  so  well.  It  is  creditable,  however,  to  Edward, 
that  although  he  was  very  strict  in  matters  of  faith,  and  was  with  difficulty 
persuaded  to  grant  his  sister  Mary  freedom  of  worship,  few  executions  for  heresy 
are  found  in  his  reign.  The  King  had  the  strongest  repugnance  to  capital  punish- 
ment for  religious  belief,  and  he  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  condemn  even 
two  anabaptists  to  death.  Cranmer  was  well  known  to  share  his  opinions  in  this 
respect. 

Unfortunately  the  death  of  the  King  was  at  hand.  Edward  had  always  been 
delicate,  and  his  cough  increased  in  the  winter  of  1552.  He  dissolved  Parliament 
in  person,  but  was  very  weak  when  he  was  removed  to  Greenwich,  and  at  the  end 
of  April  was  seriously  ill,  and  was  known  to  be  spitting  blood.  There  was  a  great 
dispute  as  to  who  should  be  his  successor.  Mary  stood  next  to  the  throne,  but  she 
was  a  Catholic.     At  the  same  time  she  was  popular  with  the  people,  both  for  her 
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mother's  sufferings  and  her  own.     Northumberland,  who  was  undisputed  master  of 
the  kingdom,  aimed  at  superseding  Mary,  and  placing  his  own  relations  in  her 

room.  At  the  same  time  he  showed  outward  respect 
to  Mary.  He  married  his  fourth  son,  Lord  Guildford 
Dudley,  to  Lady  Jane  Grey,  who  was  the  grand- 
daughter of  Mary  Tudor,  Duchess  of  Suffolk.  In  May 
the  King  became  worse.  Besides  the  best  medical 
advice  that  could  be  procured,  a  woman  was  called  in 
who  was  in  possession  of  some  mysterious  specific. 
They  were  all  sworn  to  reveal  to  no  one  the  actual 
condition  of  the  King's  health.  In  June  the  King 
continued  to  sink ;  he  could  only  sleep  with  the  help 
of  opiates.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  Northumberland 
intended  to  seize  Mary's  person,  and  to  marry 
Elizabeth  to  his  son.  Lady  Catherine  Grey  was 
married  to  Lord  Pembroke,  at  the  same  time  as  her 
sister  was  married  to  Dudley.  Edward  was  persuaded  to  think  seriously  of  the 
succession ;  a  Queen  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  If  he  had  no  sons,  the  sons  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey  were  to  come  next,  and  then  those  of  Lady  Catherine  Grey.  By  a 
subsequent  alteration,  Lady  Jane  was  first  declared  Queen,  and  then  her  heirs  male. 


ills* 


TOUBNAMENT  HELMET,  SCEEWED   ON 
TO  THE   BEEASTTLATE. 


PKOCESS  OF  COINING  IN  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTUBY. 


The  dying  King  called  the  judges  into  his  chamber,  and  asked  them  to  sanction  this 
arrangement,  but  they  declared  that  it  was  impossible.  Northumberland  was  very 
angry,  but  the  judges  remained  firm.  Ilowever,  eventually,  on  the  personal  order 
of  the  King,  given  on  his  deathbed,  and  the  promise  of  a  pardon  for  any  wrong 
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they  might  have  committed,  they  agreed  to  the  arrangement.     By  this  means  the 
two  daughters  of  Henry  were  excluded  from  the  succession. 

The  King's  death  was  now  daily  expected.  Since  June  1 1th  he  had  eaten  nothing. 
He  was  under  the  care  of  a  woman,  whose  name  has  not  been  preserved,  and  who 
would  only  treat  him  on  condition  that  his  physicians  were  dismissed.  His  state 
became  terrible.  Eruptions  broke  out  upon  his  body,  his  hair  and  his  nails  fell  off, 
and  even  the  joints  of  his  toes  and  fingers.  He  was  undoubtedly  poisoned,  but 
whether  by  medicine  or  by  malice  cannot  be  told.  On  July  4th  the  King  was 
believed  to  be  dead.  Edward  was  lifted  out  of  bed  and  shown  at  the  window, 
but  those  who  gazed  believed  that  they  had  seen  a  corpse.  Two  days  later  he 
breathed  his  last. 

It  is  said  that  the  death  of  Edward  was  heralded  by  a  terrible  storm.  The 
houses  in  the  city  and  the  streets  were  flooded,  trees  were  torn  up  by  the  roots 
and  whirled  through  the  air,  and  churches  were  struck  by  lightning.  At  the 
news  of  his  death  Princess  Mary  rode  from  Hampden  and  took  refuge  with  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk.     She  waited  at  Kenninghall,  in  Norfolk,  for  public  opinion  to 
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declare  itself.  Lady  Jane  Grey  was  of  the  same  age  as  Edward.  She  had  acquired 
a  degree  of  learning  rare  in  matured  men.  She  read  Hebrew  and  Greek  at  fifteen, 
and  at  sixteen  corresponded  on  theological  subjects  with  Bullinger  in  Latin. 
Immediately  after  her  marriage  she  resided  with  her  mother  at  her  own  request ; 
but  when  Edward  was  at  the  point  of  death  she  was  summoned  to  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  and  was  informed,  to  her  surprise,  that  Edward  had  appointed  her 
to  be  heir  to  the  crown.  She  thought  that  it  was  a  jest,  and  refused  to  obey  until 
the  Duchess  of  Northumberland  came  to  fetch  her.  Even  then  she  only  went  on 
the  express  order  of  her  husband.  On  July  9th,  when  Edward  had  been  dead  three 
days,  she  was  summoned  to  Sion  House  and  saluted  as  Queen.  Lady  Jane  fell  to 
the  ground  fainting.  She  had  loved  the  King  as  a  brother,  and  was  deeply 
affected  at  his  end.  When  she  recovered  she  said  that  it  could  not  be,  the  crown 
was  not  for  her,  she  was  not  fit  for  it.  Then  she  prayed  that,  if  the  crown  was 
really  hers,  God  would  give  her  grace  to  govern  for  his  service  and  for  the  welfare 
of  his  people.  On  Monday,  July  10th,  the  barge  conveyed  the  new  Queen  to  the 
Tower.  The  populace  of  London  was  evidently  indifferent  or  hostile.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mary  had  proclaimed  herself  Queen,  and  had  written  to  the  Lords  to 
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command  their  allegiance.  Lady  Jane  had  retired  before  the  letter  arrived,  and 
the  Marquis  of  Winchester  came  to  her  to  try  on  the  crown  ;  she  said  that  it  would 
do  very  well,  but  was  told  that  another  crown  must  be  made  for  her  husband, 
Dudley.  Jane  was  indignant,  and  told  Dudley  that  the  crown  of  England  was  not 
a  thing  to  be  trifled  with,  and  that  nothing  could  be  done  without  the  consent  of 
Parliament.'  Dudley  cried  like  a  spoilt  child,  and  her  mother  stormed.  Dudley, 
however,  was  allowed  to  be  "  Your  Grace  ; "  he  presided  in  the  Council,  and  had 
the  royal  privilege  of  dining  alone. 

On  "Wednesday  morning  news  arrived  that  the  very  men  sent  to  arrest  Mary 
had  turned  against  their  leaders;  Norfolk,  Cheshire,  Buckinghamshire,  and  Devon- 
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shire  had  risen  in  Mary's  favour.  On  Friday  morning  Northumberland  rode  out  of 
London  to  attack  Mary's  adherents.  He  was  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  well- 
disciplined  men,  and  might  easily  have  crushed  his  opponents.  But  he  met  with 
no  support  from  the  people,  either  in  the  capital  or  in  the  provinces.  When  the 
Duke  approached  Cambridge  it  was  known  that  the  fleet  at  Yarmouth  had  declared 
for  Mary,  and  mutiny  in  the  army  was  impending.  Northumberland  slept  at 
Cambridge  on  Saturday  night.  He  invited  Sandys,  the  Vice- Chancellor,  to  dinner, 
and  persuaded  him  to  preach  for  him  the  following  day.  On  Monday  he  advanced 
as  far  as  Bury,  where  his  troops  refused  to  go  any  further.  He  stopped  his 
advance  and  fell  back  upon  Cambridge.     On  July  19  th,  the  Council  hearing  of  these 
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things,  determined  not  to  run  the  risk  of  civil  war,  and  decided  to  support  Mary. 
Suffolk  on  hearing  the  news,  rushed  to  his  daughter's  room,  tore  down  the  canopy 
under  which  Jane  was  sitting,  and  told  her  that  she  was  no  longer  Queen.  Jane 
replied  that  his  news  was  very  welcome,  and  asked  if  she  might  leave  the  Tower 
and  go  home. 

The  proclamation  of  Mary  was  received  with  wild  enthusiasm.     The  church 
bells  sprang  into  life ;  that  evening,  the  whole  night  through,  and  the  next  day 
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they  continued  to  ring  ;  bonfires  were  lighted  at  the  crossways,  and  tables 
were  spread  in  the  streets.  A  letter  was  written  to  Northumberland,  ordering 
him  to  lay  down  his  arms.  He  had  already  gone  with  the  Vice-Chancellor  to 
the  market-place  and  proclaimed  Queen  Mary.  Sandys  was  deposed  from  his 
office  as  Vice-Chancellor,  and  was  carried  to  London  lashed  on  the  back  of  a  lame 
horse.  The  Duke  was  brought  back  to  London  twelve  days  after  he  had  left  it 
amidst  the  yells  and  execrations  of  the  populace.     His  cloak  was  plucked  from  his 
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back,  and  he  heard  on  all  sides,  "  Traitor !  traitor  !  death  to  the  traitor !  "  On 
reaching  the  Tower  he  burst  into  tears.  Mary  set  out  for  London  on  Thursday, 
August  3.  She  was  accompanied  by  a  splendid  cavalcade  of  knights  and  nobles. 
Her  sister,  Princess  Elizabeth,  was  waiting  to  receive  her  outside  the  gates.  The 
two  sisters  rode  together  towards  the  Tower.  Her  thoughts  were  turned  to  mercy 
and  in  the  revulsion  of  joy  she  had  no  idea  of  punishing  anyone.  Unfortunately 
Renard,  the  ambassador  of  Charles  V.,  gave  her  bad  advice,  and  stimulated  her 
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vindictiveness.  Strangely  enough,  the  body  of  Edward  had  remained  all  this  time 
unburied.  His  funeral  was  celebrated  at  Westminster,  on  August  10th,  with  the 
rites  of  the  Church  of  England,  Archbishop  Cranmer  officiating. 

The  condition  of  London  made  it  impossible  to  spare  Northumberland.  He,  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  and  the  Marquis  of  Northampton,  were  tried  by  a  court  of  p^ers 
in  Westminster  Hall.  The  other  conspirators  were  arraigned  before  a  special 
commission.  Northumberland  tried  hard  to  save  himself ;  he  recanted  the  errors 
of  Protestantism,  and  declared  himself  a  fervent  Catholic.  His  apostacy  was  not 
allowed  to  profit  him.  He  died  among  the  contempt  of  all  men,  and  not  the 
least  of  her  whom  he  had  made  a  Queen  and  for  whom  he  had  prepared  the 
scaffold. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


MARY. 


MARY  had  frequently  given  the  assurance  that  she 
would  not  impose  any  burden  upon  the  consciences 
of  her  subjects  ;  but  it  soon  became  evident  that  she 
regarded  the  re-establishment  of  the  Catholic  faith, 
for  which  she  and  her  mother  had  suffered  so  much, 
as  the  most  sacred  of  all  duties.  She  was  disap- 
pointed when  her  cousin,  Charles  V.,  and  Gardiner, 
who  was  now  made  Lord  Chancellor,  warned  her 
against  too  great  zeal  in  religious  innovations.  She 
wished  to  deprive  herself  of  the  title  "  Head  of  the 
Church  "  under  God,  which,  in  her  opinion,  belonged 
to  the  Pope  alone ;  and  only  submitted  to  the  argu- 
ment of  the  Chancellor  that  by  keeping  it  she  could 
proceed  more  securely  in  her  plans  of  reformation. 
The  Latin  liturgy  was  restored ;  Gardiner,  Bonner, 
Tunstall,  Ray,  Heath,  and  Vesey  were  reinstated  in 
their  sees.  Protestant  bishops  were  imprisoned 
merely  for  their  opinions.  Among  them  were  Hol- 
gate  of  York,  Coverdale  of  Exeter,  Ridley  of  London, 
and  Hooper  of  Gloucester.  Cranmer  followed  them  not  long  after  Cardinal  Pole, 
who  had  been  pursuing  his  studies  in  the  Benedictine  monastery  at  Marguzzano,  on 
the  Lake  of  Garda,  was  sent  to  England  by  Pope  Julius  III.  as  Cardinal,  with  very 
extensive  powers.  Charles  V.,  however,  pursuing  a  more  cautious  policy,  detained 
him  on  the  Continent  until  public  opinion  in  England  was  more  clearly  declared. 
All  eyes  were  directed  towards  the  Parliament  which  met  at  "Westminster  on  October 
5, 1553.  It  was  generally  admitted  that  a  strong  government  was  necessary  to  repair 
the  disasters  of  the  late  reign.  It  was  not,  therefore,  difficult  to  obtain  the  election 
of  a  Parliament  devoted  to  Mary's  views,  and  to  exclude  from  the  Upper  House  the 
Bishops  who  were  friends  of  the  Reformation.  Mary  hoped  at  first  to  obtain  all 
her  objects  at  one  blow,  to  declare  the  service  illegal,  to  repeal  all  the  innovations 
in  religion,  and  to  restore  the  ancient  beliefs  and  ceremonies,  together  with  the 
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authority  of  the  Pope.  She  soon  found  that  this  was  impossible.  The  authority  of 
the  Pope  had  been  greatly  discredited,  and  the  monasteries  could  not  be  restored 
without  the  confiscation  of  private  property.  The  bill  confirming  the  marriage  of 
Henry  and  Katherine  passed  without  difficulty.  There  was  some  opposition  to 
re-establishing  the  old  religion ;  but  this  was  carried.  It  was  provided  that  religion 
should  be  restored  to  what  it  was  in  the  last  year  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  that  all  the 
Acts  of  Edward  VI.  which  concerned  religion  should  be  repealed.  In  an  earlier 
session  the  treasons  and  felonies  constituted  in  Henry's  reign  had  been  abolished,  and 

the  Marchioness  of  Exeter,  and  her  sons 
Edward  and  Courtenay,  were  restored 
in  blood.  Bills  were  also  passed  attaint- 
ing Cranmer,  Lord  Guildford  Dudley, 
"Jane  Dudley,"  his  wife,  and  his  brother, 
Sir  Ambrose  Dudley.  Convocation 
saluted  the  Queen  as  Deborah,  as  a  second 
Judith,  oven  as  the  blessed  Virgin  her- 
self. 

The  Queen  now  began  to  consider 
the  question  of  her  marriage.  The 
general  wish  in  England  was  that  she 
should  marry  an  Englishman ;  and  the 
most  acceptable  person  seemed  to  be 
Edmund  Courtenay,  whom  she  had  crea- 
ted Earl  of  Devonshire,  a  descendant  of 
the  House  of  York.  Gardiner  endea- 
voured to  promote  this  match,  but  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  persuaded  her  in 
another  direction.  He  supported  the 
claims  of  his  eldest  son  Philip,  who, 
although  not  yet  thirty  years  old,  had 
been  several  years  a  widower.  Charles 
thought  that  by  this  marriage  he  should 
strengthen  the  power  of  the  Spanish 
Hapsburgs  in  western  Europe,  and  should 
create  a  counterpoise  to  the  Franco- 
Scottish  alliance.  A  worse  selection 
could  not  have  been  made.  It  threatened  not  only  the  complete  re-establish- 
ment of  the  old  religion  and  of  the  papal  supremacy,  but  the  destruction  of 
national  freedom  and  parliamentary  life.  England  might  become  a  province  of 
the  Spanish  Empire.  Mary  had  secretly  accepted  this  offer  some  time  before  it  was 
made  public.  The  Commons,  when  they  heard  of  it,  sent  to  remonstrate,  but  Parlia- 
ment was  immediately  dissolved.  On  January  2, 1554,  Mary  received  the  Imperial 
Ambassador,  and  ten  days  later  the  marriage  treaty  was  drawn  up  and  agreed  upon. 
This  treaty,  drawn  up  by  Gardiner,  adopted  securities  against  the  subjection  of 
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England  to  a  foreign  prince.  It  stipulated  that  Philip  and  Mary  were  to  retain 
the  style  and  title  of  their  respective  dominions,  that  English  laws  and  customs 
were  to  he  preserved,  that  the  Queen  was  not  to  leave  the  kingdom  without  her 
consent,  that  she  was  to  have  a  jointure  of  £60,000  a  year,  that  the  male  issue  of 
the  marriage  was  to  inherit  Burgundy  and  the  Low  Countries,  and  that  in  the  event 
of  the  death  of  Don  Carlos,  the  general  issue  should  inherit  Spain,  Sicily,  Milan, 
and  the  other  Spanish  dependencies.  Notwithstanding  these  safeguards  it  was  not 
likely  that  the  marriage  could  be  carried  through  without  opposition.  Risings 
were  organised  in  Kent  by  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  in  Devonshire  by  Sir  Peter  Carew, 
in  the  Midland  counties  by  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  in  Wales  by  Sir  James  Croft. 
The  French  ambassador,  Noailles,  promised  the  help  of  his  master,  Henry  II.  The 
conspiracy  was  discovered  by  Gardiner,  and  was  thus  forced  into  premature  action, 
which  led  to  its  failure. 
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The  only  part  of  the  design  which  came  to  a  head  was  the  rising  under 
Wyatt.  He  raised  his  standard  at  Maidstone  and  seized  Rochester.  Norfolk 
was  sent  against  him ;  but  his  men  mutinied  and  joined  Wyatt,  who  advanced 
to  Deptford  with  fifteen  thousand  men.  The  Queen  rode  through  the  city  to 
the  Guildhall  and  complained  that  her  subjects  had  risen  in  rebellion  against 
her.  She  promised,  on  the  word  of  a  Queen,  that  Parliament  should  be  called 
without  delay,  and  that  if  they  did  not  approve  of  the  marriage  it  should  not 
take  place.  Next  morning  Wyatt  arrived  at  Southwark,  and  found  London 
Bridge  strongly  guarded  and  impassable.  After  waiting  four  days  and  making 
a  personal  reconnaissance,  which  confirmed  his  conviction  of  the  fact,  he  deter- 
mined to  march  up  the  river  to  the  nearest  bridge,  at  Kingston,  and  then  down 
upon  London.  He  crossed  the  river  with  not  more  than  fifteen  hundred  men. 
In  the  middle  of  the  night  the  Queen  was  called  from  her  bed  at  Whitehall  to 
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determine  whether  she  would  retreat  or  stand  her  ground.  Gardiner  urged  her 
to  fly ;  Benard  said  that  to  do  so  would  lose  her  her  crown,  and  would  place 
Elizabeth  on  the  throne.  Pembroke  determined  to  stand  by  her,  and  so  she 
decided  to  remain.  By  eight  next  morning  ten  thousand  men  were  posted  on  the 
sloping  field  which  extended  between  what  is  now  Piccadilly  and  Pall  Mall. 
Wyatt,  who  had  crossed  the  river  at  eleven,  did  not  reach  Knightsbridge  till  nine. 
At  Hyde  Park  Corner  the  body  of  insurgents  was  cut  in  two.  Further  on  the 
party  separated  again,  some  going  across  the  park  to  Westminster,  "VVyatt  con- 
tinuing down  Pall  Mall.     At  Charing  Cross  there  was  a  panic    and  the  Queen 
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alone  retained  her  courage.  Wyatt,  followed  by  three  hundred  men,  marched  up 
the  Strand,  passed  Temple  Bar,  went  along  Fleet  Street,  and  reached  Ludgate. 
Wyatt  knocked ;  but  Howard  cried,  "  Avaunt,  traitor !  thou  shalt  not  come  in 
here."  Wyatt  said,  "I  have  kept  touch,"  and  sat  down  exhausted.  He  then 
fought  his  way  back  with  eighty  men,  and  was  taken  at  St.  James's. 

Four  hundred  persons  suffered  for  this  rebellion,  and  four  hundred  more  were 
taken  before  the  Queen  with  ropes  round  their  necks  and  pardoned.  The  Tower 
wards  were  so  full  that  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer  were  packed  into  a  single 
cell.     Gibbets  were  erected  all  over  London.     Wyatt,  Suffolk,  and  Lord  Thomas 
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Grey  were  condemned  and  executed.    But  Mary  was  determined  to  exterminate  the 
whole  house  of  Suffolk.     Lady  Jane  Grey  had  not  been  implicated  in  the  con- 
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spiracy,  but  it  was  decided  to  put  her  to  death.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
convert  her,  which  she  quietly  and  courteously  resisted.  Her  husband  was  also 
condemned  to  die.     She  saw  him  as  he  went  to  execution,  and  his  body  as  it  was 
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brought  back.  She  walked  to  the  fatal  green  without  tears,  although  all  were 
weeping  for  her.  She  sprang  up  the  steps  and  said  that  she  had  broken  the  law 
in  accepting  the  crown,  but  that  she  had  no  evil  intention.  An  old  chronicler 
says :  "  The  hangman  kneeled  down  and  asked  her  forgiveness,  whom  she  forgave 
most  willingly.  Then  he  asked  her  to  stand  on  the  straw,  which  doing  she  saw 
the  block.  Then  she  said,  'I  pray  you  despatch  me  quickly.'  Then  she  kneeled 
down,  saying,  '  "Will  you  take  it  off  before  I  lay  me  down,'  and  the  hangman 
answered,'  No,  madam.'  She  tied  a  kerchief  about  her  eyes ;  then,  feeling  for  the 
block,  she  said,  '  What  am  I  to  do  ?  Where  is  it  ? '  One  of  the  bystanders  guiding 
her  there,  she  laid  her  head  down  upon  the  block  and  stretched  forth  her  body, 
and  said,  '  Lord,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit.'     And  so  ended.  .  ." 

Mary  had  intended  to  add  the  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth  to  the  number  of  victims. 
She  was  brought  to  Whitehall  and  kept 
in  a  kind  of  captivity.  The  Emperor 
was  urgent  for  her  death ;  his  son  Philip's 
life  would  not  be  safe  in  England  so  long 
as  she  was  alive.  In  spite  of  her  urgent 
protests,  she  was  sent  to  the  Tower  on 
Palm  Sunday,  March  18  ;  but  the  Queen 
did  not  dare  to  proceed  any  further  in 
the  matter.  Two  months  later  Elizabeth 
was  released  and  sent  to  Woodstock.  In 
the  meantime  Mary  was  waiting  im- 
patiently for  the  arrival  of  Philip.  She 
had  been  married  to  him  by  proxy  but 
he  had  delayed  his  arrival,  being  appar- 
ently in  no  haste  to  fulfil  the  engage- 
ment. At  last  the  welcome  news 
arrived  that  he  was  on  his  way.  He 
was  in  great  fear  as  to  his  personal 
safety.  He  brought  with  him  a  number 
of  Spanish  musketeers,  disguised  as  lac- 
queys ;  he  wore  a  coat  of  mail  under  his  doublet,  and  had  his  own  cook  for  fear 
of  being  poisoned.  The  sea  was  no  friend  to  him,  as  he  suffered  grievously  from 
sickness.  At  last  the  flotilla  arrived  at  Southampton,  on  July  20th.  The  Queen 
was  waiting  for  him  at  Winchester,  and  either  there  or  at  Southampton  was 
nearly  all  the  peerage  of  England.  He  was  at  this  time  twenty-eight  years  old, 
of  short  stature,  with  grey  eyes,  and  yellow  hair  and  beard.  After  resting  a 
day  or  two  at  Southampton,  he  rode  on  to  Winchester  in  wretched  weather. 
The  royal  pair  were  married  by  Gardiner  in  Winchester  Cathedral. 

The  Spanish  marriage  brought  with  it  all  the  dangers  which  had  been 
anticipated.  Not  only  was  England  enveloped  in  the  net  of  Hapsburg  politics 
and  rendered  hostile  to  France,  but  the  connection  with  Spain  brought  about  a 
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complete  breach  with  the  Eeformation  and  a  return  to  papal  authority.  A 
Parliament  met  at  Westminster  on  November  12th.  Candidates  had  been  care- 
fully chosen  who  were  known  to  be  devoted  to  the  ancient  faith.  The  one  point 
on  which  they  held  firm  was  the  restoration  of  the  abbey  lands ;  in  every  other 
respect  reconciliation  with  Rome  was  to  be  carried  out.  Their  first  act  was  to 
repeal  the  attainder  of  Cardinal  Pole,  who  was  destined  to  come  to  England  as 
legate.  He  lost  no  time  in  setting  out,  and  first  touched  EngHsh  soil  at  Calais. 
He  travelled  by  Canterbury  to  London,  being  rowed  up  the  Thames  in  a  barge 
with  a  silver  cross  at  the  bow.  The  King  and  Queen  were  at  their  midday  meal. 
They  both  rushed  forward  to  embrace  him,  and  the  Cardinal  gave  to  Mary  the 
salutation  which  the  angel  spoke  to  the  Virgin  Mary  at  the  annunciation.  He  then 
passed  on  to  Lambeth,  where  he  was  to  reside.  He  was  to  have  possession  of  the 
see  as  soon  as  Cranmer  could 
be  got  rid  of.  A  week  later 
the  Cardinal  gave  an  address 
to  the  two  houses  of  Parlia- 
ment at  Whitehall,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  they  next 
day  passed  a  resolution  to 
return  to  the  obedience  of  the 
Holy  See.  On  St.  Andrew's 
Day,  Gardiner  solemnly  an- 
nounced this  resolution  to 
the  King  and  Queen  in  West- 
minster Hall.  As  head  of 
the  Church  the  Queen  ap- 
pointed a  commission  under 
Gardiner  and  Bonner,  for  the 
purpose  of  uprooting  heresy, 
and  restoring  the  good  order 
of    the    Church.      Nineteen 

bishops  were  driven  out  of  the  church,  or  sent  to  prison  or  to  exile.  Twelve 
thousand  canonical  priests  were  deprived  of  their  cures,  their  wives  treated  as 
concubines,  and  their  children  as  illegitimate.  On  January  4,  1555,  the  Great 
Bill,  as  it  was  called,  "was  finally  passed  in  the  form  of  a  petition  to  the  Crown.  It 
repealed  sixteen  Acts  passed  during  seventeen  years  of  Henry's  reign,  from  the 
Act  against  dispensations  to  the  Act  permitting  the  marriage  of  Doctors  of  Civil 
Law.  The  new  Pope,  Paul  IV.,  received  this  act  from  a  brilliant  embassy  in 
the  following  May,  and  in  token  of  his  gratitude  he  confirmed  the  title  of  King 
of  Ireland,  once  used  by  Henry  VIII. 

Besides  restoring  the  old  religion,  Parliament,  at  the  request  of  Convocation, 
replaced  upon  the  statute  book  the  ancient  persecuting  Acts  against  the  Lollards 
and  heretics.  Gardiner  attempted  to  make  up  for  his  previous  defection  by 
redoubled  zeal.     Pole  in  vain  tried  to  stem  the  tide  of  persecution.     Philip  did 
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his  best  to  extend  its  rigour.  If  the  Queen  believed  she  could  by  a  strong  will 
restore  the  religion  which  she  loved  to  the  place  which  it  once  held,  she  was 
bitterly  undeceived.  Thousands  of  Protestants  took  refuge  upon  the  Continent, 
in  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Friesland,  where  they  established  churches  on 
the  reformed  English  model.  Frankfort,  Strasbourg,  "Wesel,  Rouen,  Geneva, 
and  Zurich,  had  commissions  of  the  Church  of  England  established  within 
their  walls.  They  did  their  best  from  their  point  of  vantage  abroad  to  main- 
tain the  faith   of  their  brethren  at  home.     The  persecution  Acts  were  not  long 

allowed  to  lie  idle.  The  first  two  victims 
were  Rogers,  who  had  taken  part  in  Tindal's 
translation  of  the  Bible,  and  Hooper,  Bishop 
of  Gloucester.  Rogers  was  received  by  the 
populace  with  cheers.  He  was  forbidden 
to  take  leave  of  his  family,  but  his  wife 
with  nine  little  ones  at  her  side,  and  the 
tenth  at  her  breast  was  waiting  to  see  him 
pass.  They  welcomed  him  with  cries  of 
joy,  as  if  he  were  going  to  a  festival.  He 
seemed  to  suffer  nothing  in  the  flame,  he 
bathed  his  hands  in  the  fire  as  if  it  had 
been  cold  water,  lifted  his  hands  to  heaven 
and  died.  Hooper  was  executed  on  a  cold 
wet  February  morning.  He  was  undressed 
to  his  chest,  and  a  pound  of  gunpowder  was 
placed  between  his  legs,  and  a  pound  under 
each  arm.  He  was  fastened  to  the  stake 
with  an  iron  hoop,  and  he  helped  to  arrange 
the  faggots  with  his  own  hands.  The  wood 
was  green  and  damp,  and  would  not  burn. 
He  cried  in  his  agony,  "  For  God's  love, 
good  people,  let  me  have  more  fire  !  " 
"When  the  gunpowder  exploded  it  did  not 
kill  him.  He  died  after  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  of  torment. 

The  same  day  Rowland  Taylor  was 
burnt  on  Oldham  Common,  in  Suffolk ;  and 
Lawrence  Saunders  had  suffered  the  day  before  at  Coventry.  After  many  other 
victims  had  perished,  the  Queen  underwent  a  great  disappointment  by  finding  that 
she  was  not  about  to  be  a  mother,  but  that  any  symptoms  she  might  have  felt  were  to 
be  attributed  to  disease.  She  sought  for  assistance  in  the  more  vigorous  extirpation 
of  heresy,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  bishops  which  produced  a  new  crop  of  victims. 
The  time  was  approaching  for  Philip's  departure.  He  knew  that  his  father  was 
about  to  abdicate  the  crown  of  Spain  in  his  favour,  and  Mary  was  unable  to 
retain  him  longer.      He  left  the  kingdom  in  July.     Shortly  after  his  departure 
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the  ranks  of  the  martyrs  were  increased  by  three  additions,  Ridley,  Latimer,  and 
Cranmer,  who  were  burnt  at  Oxford.  The  two  first  were  burnt  on  October  16th, 
just  outside  Balliol  College,  on  the  spot  where  the  martyr's  memorial  now  stands. 
Latimer  was  now  eighty  years  of  age.  They  embraced  each  other  at  the  stake. 
When  the  faggots  were  lighted,  Latimer  said,  "  Be  of  good  cheer,  Master  Ridley ; 
play  the  man.  We  shall  this  day  light  such  a  candle,  by  God's  grace,  in  England 
as  I  trust  shall  never  be  put  out."  Bags  of  gunpowder  were  hung  round  their 
necks.  Latimer  died  first,  struck  senseless  by  the  explosion ;  Ridley  had  to 
suffer  longer  tortures.  Burning  was  a  punishment  reserved  only  for  the  few. 
Many  men  and  women,  untried  and  uncondemned,  were  crowded  into  the  bishop's 
prisons,  suffering  untold  miseries.  They  were  beaten  and  starved,  flung  into  dark 
fetid  dens,  with  rotting  straw,  and  those  who  died  were  flung  unburied  into 
the  fields.     The  Lollards'  Tower  at  Lambeth  was  full  of  victims. 


cabdinal's  hat,  etc. 

Cranmer's  execution  had  been  delayed,  because  as  Archbishop,  he  could  not  be 
put  to  death  without  the  consent  of  the  Pope.  His  trial  did  not  begin  till  the 
14th  of  February.  Worn  out  by  protracted  arguing,  and  perhaps  shaken  by 
the  example  of  the  sufferings  he  had  witnessed,  he  submitted  to  take  the  Pope  for 
chief  head  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  far  as  God's  law  and  the  customs  of 
England  would  permit.  This  was  not  deemed  sufficient.  Humiliation  after 
humiliation  was  forced  upon  him,  and  he  was  compelled  to  sign  the  most 
degrading  petitions  for  pardon.  Even  after  this  he  was  condemned  to  suffer. 
Cole,  provost  of  Eton,  preached  a  sermon  before  the  execution,  in  which  he 
declared  Cranmer  worthy  to  die,  notwithstanding  his  reconciliation,  because  he 
had  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  Reformation  in  England,  and  of  the  divorce  which 
was  the  origin  of  so  many  troubles.  Cranmer  was  allowed  to  speak.  The 
preacher  had  promised  that  a  dirge  should  be  sung  for  him  in  every  church  m 
Oxford,  that  all  the  priests  should  say  a  mass  for  the  repose  of  his  soul,  and 
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finally  he  begged  that  all  present  would  kneel  and  pray  for  him.  To  the  surprise 
of  all,  at  the  end  of  a  long  and  moving  address,  Cranmer  declared  that  his 
recantations  had  been  contrary  to  the  truth  which  he  thought  in  his  heart,  and 
had  been  written  for  fear  of  death  to  save  his  life.  "  As  for  the  Pope,"  he  cried, 
"  I  utterly  refuse  him,  as  Christ's  enemy,  and  Antichrist  with  all  his  false  doc- 
trines." Cries  arose  on  all  sides,  "  Put  him  down!  "  "  Stop  his  mouth !  "  "  Away 
with  him ! "  He  was  taken  a  long  distance  to  the  place  of  burning :  but  the 
wood  was  well  laid  and  he  was  soon  dead.  "When  fastened  to  the  stake  he  held 
out  his  right  arm  and  said,  "  This  was  the  hand  that  wrote  it,  therefore  it  shall 
first  suffer  punishment."     He  put  the  offending  member  in  the  flame  and  never 


stirred  till  it  was  consumed.  Like  Samson,  led  out  to  make  sport  for  the  Philis- 
tines, he  had  crushed  his  enemies  in  the  ruins  which  overwhelmed  himself.  The 
next  day  Pole  was  appointed  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  place  of  Gardiner, 
who  had  died  shortly  before.  In  this  position  he  showed  greater  intolerance 
than  before.  He  dug  up  the  bones  of  Bucer  and  Fagius  from  their  graves  at 
Cambridge.  He  restored  to  the  Church  the  tithes  and  annates  which  had  been 
given  to  the  Crown,  and  did  his  best  to  re-establish  some  monastic  orders.  How- 
ever, Pope  Paul  IV.  did  not  show  any  gratitude  for  these  efforts.  He  was  a 
bitter  enemy  of  Spain,  and  made  no  secret  of  his  hatred  to  the  King  and  Queen 
and  all  their  advisers.  He  was  more  influenced  by  political  than  by  ecclesiastical 
considerations.     He  allowed  his  ally,  Henry  II.,  to  assist  the  German  Protestants, 
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and  lie  deprived  Pole  of  the  office  of  legate,  which  he  gave  to  Peyton,  a  Franciscan 
monk.  He  summoned  Pole  to  appear  at  Eome,  and  this  undignified  strife  con- 
tinued until  it  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  death  of  the  parties  concerned. 

In  January,  1556,  a  plot  was  formed  for  getting  rid  of  Mary  and  placing 
Elizabeth  upon  the  throne.  The  principal  actor  in  it  was  Sir  Henry  Dudley, 
cousin  to  Northumberland,  and  the  rest  were  principally  young  men,  eager  and 
headstrong,  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  Government  for  one  cause  or  another. 
Kingston  was  to  march  on  London  from  Wales  joined  by  the  strength  of  the 
western  counties.  The  French  were  to  supply  ships  and  Dudley  crews,  and  with 
these  Portsmouth  was  to  be  attacked,  while  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Hurst  Castle 
were  betrayed  to  the  invaders.  At  the  beginning  of  February  a  peace  was  con- 
cluded between  France  and  Spain  at  Vaucelles,  which  made  the  co-operation  of 
France  in  the  enterprize  doubtful ;  and  Wotton,  Mary's  ambassador  in  Paris,  got 
wind  of  the  negotiations.  Also,  a  design  to  carry  off  £50,000  from  the  treasury  was 
betrayed  to  the  court,  and  those  conspirators  who  could  be  laid  hands  on  were 
arrested. 

In  March,  1557,  Philip,  now  master  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  came  to  Eng- 
land to  persuade  the  nation  to  take  part  in  the  war  against  France.  With  the 
help  of  the  Queen  he  obtained  what  he  desired,  and  England  entered  into  the  war  as 
an  ally  of  Spain.  In  the  great  battle  of  Saint  Quentin,  fought  on  August  10,  1557, 
the  English  took  no  part,  as  they  arrived  too  late ;  but  they  assisted  in  the  siege  of 
the  town,  and  the  Queen  claimed  a  share  in  the  victory  itself.  Any  rejoicings  on 
this  account  were  stopped  by  a  terrible  disaster,  the  loss  of  Calais.  For  ten  years 
the  French  had  kept  their  eye  upon  it.  They  regarded  as  an  insult  that  a  portion 
of  French  soil  should  be  held  by  an  alien  nation.  The  defences  of  the  English 
towns  had  been  repaired  by  Henry  VIII.,  but  had  fallen  into  ruin  under  his  imme- 
diate successor;  while,  owing  to  bad  government,  the  population  had  almost  entirely 
migrated  into  France.  The  French  collected  for  an  attack,  and  the  garrison  was 
inadequate  to  the  defence.  The  attack  was  made  during  the  first  days  of  1558. 
Wentworth,  the  governor,  had  no  force  to  meet  a  well- planned  and  executed  assault. 
Serious  efforts  for  defence  were  not  made  in  England  until  the  attack  had  actually 
begun.  The  Castle  of  Calais  was  stormed  on  January  6,  and  the  garrison  and  the 
population,  amounting  to  five  thousand,  were  permitted  to  retire  to  England  with 
their  lives  and  nothing  more.  Enormous  plunder  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 
The  Queen  did  not  really  bestir  herself  until  the  capitulation  was  actually  signed, 
and  the  fleet  sent  to  the  relief  of  Calais  was  shattered  by  a  storm.  The  Queen  lost 
all  heart,  and  Guisnes,  which  might  have  been  saved,  was  left  to  its  fate.  The  loss 
of  Calais  was  felt  by  the  English  nation  as  a  terrible  blow ;  they  quite  expected  a 
French  invasion.  Mary  had  given  care  and  attention  to  the  Church,  but  every- 
thing else  had  been  neglected.  Under  these  circumstances  Parliament  voted  a 
large  subsidy,  not  so  much  for  the  recovery  of  Calais  as  for  defence  of  the  realm. 
All  Englishmen  were  called  upon,  according  to  their  property,  to  arm  themselves  or 
to  find  arms  for  others.  Notwithstanding  the  danger,  the  burnings  still  went  on 
and  disheartened  the  spirit  of  the  nation.     The  unhappy  Queen  drew  nigh  to  her 
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end.  A  new  parliament  met  in  November,  and  a  second  subsidy  was  demanded,  but 
there  was  no  time  to  decide  the  question.  Mary  was  suffering  from  dropsy,  a  disease 
which  had  frequently  attacked  her,  and  had  deluded  with  the  hope  of  the  birth  of 
an  heir.     The  succession  to  the  throne  lay  between  Elizabeth  and  Mary  Queen  of 
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Scots,  and  Philip  preferred  a  Protestant  friend  to  a  Catholic  enemy.  The  accession 
of  Mary  Stuart  would  dangerously  strengthen  his  rival,  Francis.  He,  therefore, 
sent  an  ambassador  to  England  to  advise  the  Queen  to  consent  to  the  succession  of 
Elizabeth.   On  November  7th  Mary  sent  for  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons 
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and  informed  him  that  conference  had  been  opened  at  Cambray  for  peace  beiwecn 
England,  France,  and  Spain.  She  died  on  November  17th,  and  Cardinal  Pole, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  survived  her  only  twenty-four  hours.  Mary  Tudor  had 
ascended  the  throne  with  a  great  outburst  of  popular  enthusiasm.  After  a  few 
years  reign  she  perished  among  deep  and  terrible  curses,  and  had  earned  for  herself 
the  horrid  epithet  of  the  Bloody  Mary.  The  persecution  linked  with  her  name 
lasted  three  years,  and  not  less  than  three  hundred  persons  suffered  in  it.  But 
the  horrors  and  cruelties  with  which  it  was  accompanied  revolted  the  souls  of 
Englishmen,  unnerved  them  for  wonted  actions  of  national  enterprize,  and  would, 
if  continued,  have  led  to  some  violent  means  of  ridding  themselves  of  the  burden 
which  oppressed  them. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
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ELIZABETH  became  Queen 
on  November  17tb,  1558.  Sbe 
beld  ber  first  council  at  Hat- 
field, on  November  20th,  at 
which  Sir  William  Cecil  was 
sworn  in  as  a  member.  Sbe 
came  to  tbe  Cbarter-bouse  in 
London  on  November  23rd, 
met  by  tbe  bisbops,  wbo 
offered  tbeir  allegiance.  Sbe 
gave  ber  band  to  kiss  to  all  of 
tbem  except  Bonner.  Sbe 
rode  in  a  solemn  procession 
from  Charterbouse  to  tbe 
Tower  on  November  28tb, 
wbere  sbe  remained  till  Decem- 
ber 5tb,  settling  tbe  details  of 
ber  future  ecclesiastical  policy. 
Sbe  tben  took  up  ber  abode  at 
Somerset  House.  At  tbe  fune- 
ral of  Queen  Mary  a  sermon 
was  preacbed  by  White,  Bisbop  of  Winchester,  wbicb  was  tbrougbout  a  studied 
insult  to  the  Queen.  Full  of  praise  of  Mary,  he  could  find  nothing  better  to  say 
about  Elizabeth  than  that  a  living  dog  was  better  than  a  dead  lion.  As  soon  as 
the  service  was  over  the  Queen  ordered  him  to  be  arrested.  She  made  Sir  William 
Cecil — whose  devotion  to  Protestantism  was  well  known — her  Secretary  of  State  and 
principal  adviser.  Not  till  Cbristmas  Day  did  she  take  any  decided  steps  in  the 
alterations  of  religious  ceremonies ;  on  that  day  she  appeared  in  great  state  and 
listened  to  the  morning  prayers,  but  when  the  Bishop  began  the  mass  she  rose 
and  retired  with  all  her  suite.  She  then  issued  a  proclamation,  that  from  the 
1st  of  January,  1559,  the  Litany,  the  Epistle,  and  the  Gospel  should  be  said  in 
English  in  her  own  chapel  and  in  all  churches. 
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As  soon  as  Elizabeth  had  announced  her  succession  to  the  courts  of  Europe, 
Philip  of  Spain  offered  his  hand  through  his  ambassador,  Feria.  Elizabeth 
did  not  actually  decline  the  offer,  she  only  said  that  had  she  desired  to  enter 
into  the  state  of  matrimony  she  would  have  preferred  Philip  to  any  other  competitor 
for  her  hand.  With  Tudor  pride  she  did  not  care  to  marry  a  subject,  and  yet 
the  popular  feeling  in  England  would  have  been  decidedly  opposed  to  a  royal 
marriage.  In  the  following  year  Elizabeth  agreed  to  the  peace  of  Cateau 
Cambresis  which,  however,  confirmed  the  loss  of  Calais  by  England,  and  the 
result  of  which  was  that  Philip  married  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  the  King  of 
France.     This  put  an  end  to  the  idea  of  an  alliance  between  Spain  and  England. 


The  attitude  of  the  Pope  towards  the  new  Queen  was  not  such  as  to  conciliate  her 
sympathies  toward  the  old  religion.  The  papal  throne  was  occupied  at  that  time 
by  Paul  IV.,  an  obstinate,  passionate  old  man.  When  the  English  ambassador 
at  Rome  announced  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  saying  that  she  intended  to 
offer  no  violence  to  the  consciences  of  her  subjects,  he  was  received  with  signs  of 
disfavour.  The  Pope  was  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  French  king,  and  recognised 
his  daughter-in-law,  Mary  Stuart,  as  the  rightful  Queen  of  England.  He  refused  to 
admit  the  validity  of  the  marriage  between  Henry  VIII.  and  Anne  Boleyn,  or  to 
reverse  the  decrees  of  Clement  VII.  and  Paul  III.,  who  had  refused  to  divorce  Kath- 
erine  of  Aragon.  He  would  not  recognise  Elizabeth  as  the  legitimate  daughter  of 
the  King  of  England,  or  allow  the  claim  of  an  illegitimate  child  to  the  throne.     He 
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therefore  confirmed  the  claim  of  Mary,  who  had  already  assumed  the  arms  and 
title  of  Queen  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  hoped  in  this  way  to  leave  England 
secure  in  her  allegiance  to  the  Romish  Church.  If  Mary  had  become  Queen  of 
England  this  island  would  have  been  little  more  than  a  dependency  of  France. 

Elizabeth  proceeded  very  cautiously  in  her  religious  changes ;  she  forbade 
unlicensed  preaching,  and  would  not  allow  the  host  to  be  elevated  in  her  presence ; 
but  her  coronation  on  January  15,  1559,  was  celebrated  with  all  the  magnificent 
ritual  of  the  Romish  Church,  except  that  the  Epistle  and  Gospel  were  read  in  English. 
On  January  25  the  Queen  opened  Parliament  in  person.  The  Lord  Chancellor 
advised  the  members  that  they  must  be  influenced  only  by  the  fear  of  God,  and 
love  of  their  country.  It  was  decided  that  a  new  order  of  things  should  be  inau- 
gurated. The  first  care  was  to  place  the  Queen's 
title  beyond  dispute.  An  Act  was  passed 
declaring  that  the  Queen  was  rightly,  lineally, 
and  lawfully  descended  from  the  blood  royal, 
and  pronouncing  all  sentences  and  Acts  of 
Parliament  derogating  from  the  declarations 
to  be  void.  The  next  step  was  to  repeal  the 
statutes  passed  iu  the  late  reign  for  the  support 
of  the  ancient  faith.  The  Acts  of  Supremacy 
and  Uniformity  re-established  the  Church  of 
England  as  it  had  been  created  by  Henry  VIII. 
and  Edward  V.  By  the  first  Act  all  beneficed 
ecclesiastics,  and  all  laymen  holding  office 
under  the  Crown,  were  compelled  to  take  the 
oath  of  supremacy,  renouncing  the  spiritual  as 
well  as  temporal  jurisdiction  of  every  foreign 
prince  or  prelate,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  their 
office  or  benefice  ;  those  who  maintained  such 
supremacy  by  writing  or  even  by  speaking 
were  punished  severely  in  any  case,  and  on  the 
third  occasion  were  considered  guilty  of  treason. 
The  Act  of  Uniformity  prohibited  any  minister,  whether  beneficed  or  not,  to  use 
anything  but  the  established  liturgy.  The  first  offence  was  punished  by  the  forfeit 
of  goods  and  chattels,  the  second  by  a  year's  imprisonment,  and  the  third  by 
imprisonment  for  life.  All  who  absented  themselves  from  church  on  Sundays  or 
holidays  were  fined  a  shilling.  This  Act  operated  as  an  absolute  prohibition  of 
Roman  Catholic  rites,  however  privately  celebrated.  It  is  possible  that  evasions 
were  connived  at  in  the  case  of  some  persons  of  high  rank,  but  we  have  many 
records  of  severe  punishments  for  disobedience.  This  beginning  of  persecution 
caused  many  Catholics  to  fly  for  refuge  into  foreign  parts.  They  established  in 
different  countries  centres  of  disaffection,  which  were  a  source  of  danger  to 
Elizabeth's  throne  during  the  whole  of  her  reign. 

Convocation  offered  great  opposition  to  these  measures,  and  in  consequence 
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a  deputation  was  held  in  Westminster  Abbey  in  March  between  Catholic  and 
Protestant  divines.  The  dispute  was  so  angrily  conducted  that  the  Bishops  of 
"Winchester  and  Lincoln  were  sent  to  the  Tower  for  threatening  to  excommunicate 
the  Queen.  The  new  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  which  had  been  ordered  to  be  drawn 
up,  was  introduced  in  the  summer  of  1559.  Very  few  changes  were  made  from 
the  prayer  books  of  Edward  VI.,  and  those  were  in  the  direction  of  moderation  and 
of  compromise.  At  the  same  time  the  oath  of  supremacy  was  administered.  It 
was  rejected  by  all  the  bishops  except  Kitchen,  of  Llandaff.  These  were,  in 
consequence,  deprived  of  their  sees,  and  their  places  were  taken  by  the  reforming 
exiles,  who  hastened  back  to  England  from  Geneva,  Basle,  and  Frankfort. 
Matthew  Parker  was  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.     He  had  been  a  friend  of 
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Anno  Boleyn,  and  was  appointed  Dean  of  Lincoln  by  Henry  VIII.,  but  only 
narrowly  escaped  execution  during  the  persecution  of  Mary.  There  was  great 
difficulty  about  his  consecration.  That  his  appointment  might  be  valid  he  must  be 
consecrated  by  four  bishops ;  but  as  all  the  English  bishops  but  one  had  been 
deprived  of  their  sees,  these  could  not  be  found.  At  last  some  bishops  who  had 
been  deprived  by  Mary  were  induced  to  come  forward,  and  Parker  was  eventually 
consecrated  by  Barlow,  the  deprived  Bishop  of  Bath ;  Hodgkins,  suffragan  Bishop 
of  Bedford ;  Miles  Coverdale,  the  late  Bishop  of  Exeter ;  and  John  Story,  the 
deprived  Bishop  of  Chichester,  on  December  17,  1559.  After  the  ceremony  the 
four  bishops  dined  together  at  the  Nag's  Head  Tavern  in  Cheapside,  from  which 
the  consecration  was  called  by  the  Catholics  the  Nag's  Head  consecration. 
Paul  IV.  was  now  succeeded  in  the  papacy  by  Pius  IV.,  of  the  house  of  Medici. 
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He  adopted  a  different  attitude  towards  the  Queen.  He  sent  a  legate  to  promise 
that  if  she  would  return  to  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  and  would  submit  to  the  Pope, 
he  would  declare  her  mother's  marriage  valid,  would  permit  the  use  of  the  English 
liturgy,  and  allow  to  the  laity  the  use  of  the  sacrament  in  both  kinds.  The  legate 
was  not  permitted  to  enter  the  country.  Another  messenger  was  despatched  to 
invite  the  Queen  to  send  delegates  to  the  council  which  was  about  to  be  held  at 
Trent.  This  offer,  although  not  refused  at  once,  was  eventually  rejected.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  William  Cecil  was  the  guiding  spirit  in  urging  Elizabeth  to 
this  line  of  conduct. 

A  war  of  religion  was  at  this  time  raging  in  Scotland  between  the  Lords  of  the 
Congregation,  who  were  Reformers,  and  the  Queen's  Council  at  Stirling.  The 
reformation  which  had  proceeded  in  Scotland  parallel  with  that  of  England,  had 
received  a  powerful  stimulus  by  the  return  of  John  Knox  from  Geneva,  in  1555. 
He  possessed  great  enthusiasm,  a  severe  manner,  and  rude  but 
commanding  eloquence.  At  his  instigation  the  Reformers 
assembled  at  Mearns  and  put  their  hands  to  a  covenant  by 
which  they  bound  themselves  to  renounce  for  ever  the  com- 
munion of  Rome.  United  by  this  tie  they  abolished  the 
ancient  worship  whenever  they  had  the  power.  They  expelled 
the  clergy,  dissolved  the  monasteries,  and  burnt  the  orna- 
ments of  the  churches.  Knox  was  obliged  to  return  to 
Geneva.  During  his  absence  the  Queen's  mother,  Mary  of 
Guise,  .now  mother-in-law  of  the  Dauphin  of  France,  began 
to  persecute  the  Reformers.  In  order  to  meet  the  new 
danger,  they  bound  themselves  by  a  second  covenant,  and 
called  themselves  the  Congregation  of  the  Lord.  This 
second  confederacy  dates  from  December  3rd,  1557,  and  at 
the  head  of  it  stood  the  Earl  of  Argyll  and  his  son  Lord 
Lome.  This  covenant  was  considered  a  declaration  of  war, 
and  the  conflict  broke  out  in  1559.  At  this  period  Knox 
returned  a  second  time  from  Geneva.  Under  his  guidance 
the  reforming  party  proceeded  with  still  greater  vigour  in  the  course  they  had 
marked  out  for  themselves.  They  destroyed  the  churches  and  all  the  apparatus 
of  the  ancient  worship.  The  most  ancient  cathedrals  of  Scotland  were  sacked  or 
overturned.  Even  Edinburgh  fell  into  their  hands,  and  Holyrood  Palace  was 
plundered. 

On  July  10,  1559,  by  the  sudden  death  of  Henry  II.,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
became  Queen  of  France.  She  sent  large  reinforcements  to  assist  the  Queen's 
mother,  who  was  able  to  take  possession  of  the  town  of  Leith,  with  the  island  of 
Inchkeith.  This  made  it  easy  for  the  French  to  send  reinforcements  by  sea. 
The  Reformers,  stimulated  by  these  attacks,  applied  for  assistance  to  England. 
Cecil  had  always  been  their  friend,  and  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Arran,  the  backbone 
of  the  French  party,  who  had  now  been  raised  to  the  dukedom  of  Chatelherault, 
became  a  Protestant  and  held  conferences  with  Elizabeth.     After  a  great  deal  of 
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discussion  in  the  English  council,  the  English  troops  entered  Scotland,  and  a  fleet 
was  sent  to  the  Firth  of  Forth  to  prevent  communication  with  France.  Sir 
"William  Winter,  the  admiral  of  the  fleet,  took  and  destroyed  the  French  batteries 
at  Inchkeith.  The  result  of  this  was  the  signing  of  a  treaty  at  Berwick  on 
February  27,  1560,  by  which  the  Queen  engaged  not  to  lay  down  her  arms  until 
the  French  should  be  entirely  driven  out  of  Scotland. 

Just  at  this  crisis  the  Queen's  mother  died  at  Edinburgh  Castle,  on  June  10th, 
1560.  Her  death  broke  up  the  alliance  between  France  and  Scotland.  France  was 
needing  all  its  resources  for  its  own  protection.  A  religious  war  was  on  the  point 
of  breaking  out  between  the  Catholics  and  the  Protestants,  who  were  called  Hugue- 
nots.    A  new  treaty  was  signed  at  Edinburgh,  on  July  6,  1560,  which  provided 
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that  both  parties  should  evacuate  the  country ;  that  Francis  II.,  now  King  of 
France,  and  Mary  Stuart,  his  wife,  should  desist  from  assuming  the  title  or  bear- 
ing the  arms  of  England,  and  that  they  should  ratify  the  concessions  which  by 
Elizabeth's  mediation  had  been  made  to  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation.  By  this 
means  Elizabeth  placed  herself  in  the  position  to  be  looked  up  to  by  the  Scotch 
Reformers  as  a  protector  and  friend.  To  carry  out  this  treaty  the  states  of 
Scotland  assembled  at  Edinburgh  in  August,  1560.  The  reforming  party,  who 
were  in  a  large  majority,  passed  an  Act  to  abolish  the  papal  authority  in  Scotland. 
They  prohibited,  under  severe  penalties,  the  administration  of  baptism  according 
to  the  Catholic  rite,  and  the  celebration  of  mass.  They  established  a  Confession 
of  Faith,  drawn  up  by  Knox,  after  the  Geneva  model,  and  a  book  of  discipline  on 
the  worship  and  government  of  the  Church.     Every  member  of  the  Convention 
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who  refused  to  subscribe  the  new  creed  was  immediately  expelled.  They  offered 
the  hand  of  the  Earl  of  Arran — who,  failing  the  issue  of  Mary,  was  heir  to  the 
Scottish  crown — to  Elizabeth,  and  offered  to  settle  the  Scotch  crown  upon  them  if 
Mary  should  have  no  heirs.  At  the  very  time  of  these  discussions  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots  landed  at  Leith,  August  19,  1560. 

From  this  moment  begins  the  world-known  rivalry  between  Elizabeth  and 
Mary  Stuart,  which  exercised  for  three  hundred  years  the  imagination  of  poet  and 
painter,  and  the  facts  of  which  still  remain  a  riddle  for  the  historian.  Each  of 
them  were  gifted  far  beyond  the  average  standard  of  their  day.  Both  were  filled 
with  the  consciousness  of  their  own  worth,  and  of  the  position  given  to  them  by 
their  birth — their  position  and  their  mission.  The  Scotch  Queen  was  distinguished 
rather  by  passionate  enthusiasm ;  the  English  Queen  rather  by  natural  strength 

of  character  and  guarded 
prudence.  Elizabeth's 
character  had  been  developed 
in  the  school  of  adversity  ; 
she  had  been  surrounded  by 
spies,  and  all  her  resources  of 
caution  and  subtlety  were 
necessary  for  her  preserva- 
tion. Mary's  youth  was 
crowned  with  the  richest  trea- 
sures of  nature  and  fortune. 
Beauty,  charm  of  manners, 
courtesy,  cleverness,  cultiva- 
tion, gifts  of  music  and  poetry, 
all  contributed  to  make  her 
the  mistress  of  hearts,  and  to 
surround  her  with  a  crowd 
of  flatterers.  We  still  possess 
poems  by  her  in  the  French 
language,  which  testify  to  the 
wanntn  of  her  feelings  and  to  her  skill  in  language.  When  she  was  leaving  France 
for  the  last  time  she  uttered  her  adieus  in  touching  strains  ;  she  realized  that  she 
was  leaving  everything  which  her  heart  had  loved.  Elizabeth's  poetry  is  the 
fruit  of  strength,  principle,  and  reflection.  Their  temperaments  led  them  to 
embrace  with  eagerness  the  conflicting  doctrines  of  the  rival  religions.  Elizabeth, 
excommunicated  by  the  Pope,  persecuted  by  Jesuits,  threatened  with  the  sword 
of  persecution,  was  naturally  devoted  to  the  Protestant  cause ;  Mary  was  im- 
pelled by  her  emotional  nature  to  Catholicism,  while  her  ambitious  relations,  and 
the  prospects  opened  to  her  by  the  Pope,  goaded  her  to  political  aspiration. 
Elizabeth  had  the  great  advantage  that  her  own  cause  was  also  that  of  her  people, 
and  she  lived  at  a  moment  when  her  personality  was  of  importance  to  the 
development  of  the  world ;  the  Church  which  she  personally  preferred  was  most 
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fitted  to  be  the  Church  of  the  nation.  Mary,  on  the  other  hand,  was  out  of 
harmony  with  the  rude  Scotch,  who  regarded  the  mass  as  idolatry,  and  who 
committed  sacrilege  even  in  the  privy  chapel  of  the  Queen.  Mary  attempted  to 
introduce  into  Scotland  the  gay  and  easy  manners,  and  the  light  morality  of  France. 
She  stood  in  close  connection  with  her  uncles,  the  Guises,  and  did  her  best  to 
restore  the  Papal  authority.  In  these  efforts  she  had  to  meet  the  sturdy  antagonism 
of  John  Knox,  who  withstood  her  as  the  prophets  of  old  withstood  the  kings  and 
queens  of  Israel.  Mary  was  hopelessly  at  variance  with  her  people,  whereas 
Elizabeth,  although  wilful  and  arbitrary,  knew  on  important  occasions  how  to 
submit  to  the  popular  will.  Elizabeth,  like  her,  would  sometimes  place  herself 
on  horseback  at  the  head  of  an  army ;  but  her  main  strength  was  in  her  chamber, 
from  which  she  directed  the  policy  of  Europe,  aided  by  Cecil,  who  became  Lord 
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Burleigh  ;   Nicholas  Bacon,  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals  ;    and  "Walsingham,  her 
Secretary  of  State. 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  nineteen  years  of  age  when  she  returned  to  her 
country.  After  the  death  of  her  husband  she  laid  aside  the  title  and  the  arms  of 
the  throne  of  England  ;  but  Throgmorton,  Elizabeth's  ambassador  in  Paris,  found  it 
impossible  to  persuade  her  to  agree  to  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh.  She  would  not 
recognise  the  reformed  Church  of  Scotland,  nor  surrender  her  claims  to  the 
throne  of  England.  Elizabeth  was  pressed  to  admit  the  right  of  Mary  to 
succeed  her  in  case  of  her  dying  without  heirs  ;  but  this  would  have  been  to  seal 
her  own  death-warrant.  The  palace  was  full  of  spies  and  murderers,  who  would 
have  thought  it  a  sacred  duty  to  hasten  the  accession  of  the  child  of  the  true  faith. 
Elizabeth  also  felt  bound  to  refuse  Mary  permission  to  pass  through  England  on 
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her  way  to  Edinburgh.  The  Papists  of  the  north  would  have  seized  the  opportunity 
of  showing  their  attachment  to  Mary,  and  she  would  have  been  able  to  calculate 
the  number  of  her  followers.  Mary's  half-brother,  James  Stuart,  who  was  after- 
wards created  Earl  of  Murray,  went  to  fetch  her.  Five  of  her  uncles  escorted  her 
to  Calais,  and  three  of  them  travelled,  with  her  across  the  sea  to  Edinburgh.  She 
was  accompanied  and  watched  by  an  English  squadron.  When  she  disembarked, 
on  August  19,  1561,  she  was  received  with  popular  enthusiasm  with  pipes  and 
bagpipes.  She  did  her  best  to  produce  a  pleasing  impression  on  her  newly-found 
subjects.  Still  she  could  not  suppress  a  jest  at  the  paltry  decorations  of  the 
palace  of  Holyrood,  so  different  to  the  majestic  Louvre ;  nor  could  she  put  up  with 
psalm-singing,  with  which  the  Protestant  citizens  of  Edinburgh  greeted  her  the 
morning  after  her  arrival.  She,  however,  refused  to  allow  any  alteration  in 
public  worship  until  the  matter  should  have  been  settled  by  a  parliament,  and 
confined  herself  to  having  mass  performed  in  her  own  private  chapel. 

The  strife  between  the  Protestants  and  Catholics  in  France  received  a  new 
development  by  the  sudden  death  of  Francis  II.  During  his  reign  the  party  of 
the  Guises,  led  by  Francis,  Duke  of  Guise,  and  his  brother  the  Cardinal,  had 
been  able  to  hold  its  own  against  the-  party  of  the  Constable  de  Montmorency  and 
the  party  of  the  Queen's  mother,  Catherine  de  Medici.  The  Protestant,  or 
Huguenot  party  was  strengthened  by  the  adhesion  of  Admiral  Coligny  and 
d'Andelot,  and  by  the  support  of  Antoine,  King  of  Navarre,  and  the  Prince  of 
Conde.  The  conspiracy  of  Amboise  was  an  attempt  of  the  Protestant  party  to 
seize  the  king  and  queen,  and  to  get  rid  of  the  Guises.  The  conspiracy  was 
discovered,  and  resulted  only  in  an  attack  upon  the  Castle  of  Amboise,  made  by  a 
hundred  and  fifty  mounted  men,  on  March  18,  1560,  which  entirely  failed. 
Elizabeth  had  known  and  approved  of  this  conspiracy.  On  the  accession  of 
Charles  IX.,  a  child  eleven  years  old,  Catherine  was  anxious  to-  relieve  herself 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  Guises,  under  which  she  had  suffered.  The  States  General 
were  summoned,  and  measures  were  taken  to  modify  the  laws  against  heresy.  The 
hot  temper  of  the  Guises  made  all  attempts  at  toleration  impossible.  The  Guises, 
in  their  journey  to  Scotland,  had  seen  with  dismay  the  spread  of  reforming 
opinions,  and  had  determined  to  do  their  best  to  crush  them  in  France.  The  two 
brothers  met  the  Lutheran  Grand  Duke,  Christopher  of  Wurtemburg,  at  Saverne, 
in  Alsace,  and  arranged  with  him  for  a  supply  of  German  mercenaries,  while  they 
impressed  upon  him  the  similarity  of  the  Catholic  and  the  Lutheran  creeds,  and  that 
Calvinism  was  the  common  enemy  of  both.  They  then  paid  a  visit  to  their 
mother  in  Joinville,  and  set  out  on  the  road  to  Paris.  At  Vassy,  a  town  not  far 
off,  a  Calvinistic  congregation  had  been  formed,  which,  as  the  Guises  were  passing 
through  with  their  followers,  was  engaged  in  divine  worship  and  the  singing  of 
hymns.  The  Duke  sent  to  disperse  the  assembly,  and  when  they  refused  to  separate 
the  soldiers  attempted  violence.  Stones  were  thrown,  one  of  which  struck  the 
Duke.  A  fight  arose  in  which  sixty  men,  women,  and  children  were  killed,  and 
two  hundred  wounded.  The  massacre  at  Yassy,  on  March  1,  1562,  was  the  signal 
for  the  civil  wars.     On  his  arrival  at  Paris  the  Duke  surrounded  himself  with  a 
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guard  of  twenty-four  thousand  men,  and  the  capital  became  the  bulwark  of 
Catholicism.  The  Protestants  established  themselves  at  Orleans,  with  Conde  and 
Coligny  at  their  head.  They  sought  the  assistance  of  Elizabeth,  while  the 
Catholics  looked  for  help  from  Spain.  Elizabeth  was  long  in  making  up  her 
mind,  but  at  last,  yielding  to  the  arguments  of  Cecil,  she  sent  six  thousand  men 
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to  France,  under  the  condition  that  half  of  them  should  garrison  Havre  until 
Calais  was  restored.  The  war  did  not,  on  this  occasion,  last  long.  Antoine  of 
Navarre  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Rouen,  leaving  a  son,  Henry,  then  eight  years 
old,  who  was  afterwards  King  Henry  IV.  of  France.  Conde  and  Montmorency 
were  taken  prisoners  at  the  battle  of  Dreux,  and  in  1563  the  Duke  of  Guise  was 
shot  at  the  siege  of  Orleans.     Catherine  was  now  free  to  act  as  she  pleased ;  she 
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therefore  made  the  treaty  of  Amboise,  by  which  the  former  toleration  was  secured, 
except  for  Paris.  Elizabeth  was  obliged  to  accede  to  the  treaty,  and  the  English 
troops  evacuated  Havre  without  gaining  possession  of  Paris.  The  evacuation  of 
Havre  was  the  first  surrender  by  England  of  all  hope  to  possessions  on  French 
"We  have  already  mentioned  the  desire  of  Philip  II.  to  unite  himself  in  mar- 
riage with  Elizabeth.  When  this  was  rendered  impossible,  Philip  recommended 
his  kinsman,  Archduke  Charles  of  Austria,  son  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand. 
He  knew   the  value   which  Elizabeth   set  on  high  descent   and  rank,  and   he 

thought  that  by  setting  a 
Hapsburg  on  the  throne  he 
would  keep  England  firm 
to  the  Spanish  alliance. 
Charles,  as  well  as  his 
brother,  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian, was  not  entirely 
opposed  to  Lutheran  views, 
and  a  compromise  similar 
to  that  existing  at  Vienna 
might  be  introduced  into 
England.  These  proposi- 
tions were  received  by  Mary 
in  her  usual  manner.  They 
were  neither  accepted  nor 
rejected,  but  kept  hanging 
on  for  future  consideration. 
Mary  had  directed  her  mind 
to  the  same  alliance.  If 
Charles  failed,  she  thought 
of  marrying  Don  Carlos,  the 
unfortunate  son  of  Philip 
II.  Elizabeth  suggested 
that  she  shoiild  mate  herself 
with  \"an  English  noble- 
anothek  poetrait  of  queen  EtizABETH.  man,    meaning  probably  the 

Earl  of  Leicester,  for  whom 
she  herself  felt  no  inconsiderable  passion.  Lnnappily,  fate  had  destined  her 
for  a  more  unworthy  husband,  who  proved  her  ruin.  In  the  meantime,  Mary 
was  ingratiating  herself  with  the  Scotch  nobility.  They  regarded  with  enthusiasm 
a  Queen  who  in  autumn  traversed  on  horseback  the  mountains  and  glens  of  the 
Scotch  Highlands,  who  was  devoted  to  hunting  and  hawking,  and  who  expressed 
the  wish  that  she  had  been  a  man,  in  order  that  she  might  spend  her  days  and 
nights  in  sport.  In  the  wiuter  evenings  Holyrood  was  the  gay  scene  of  balls  and 
masquerades,  a  faint  imitation  of  the  festivities  of  Paris.  The  morals  and 
etiquette  of  the  court  were  not  very  strict,  as  was  sometimes  shown  by  tragic 
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occurrences.  In  1563,  Chastelar,  a  young  French  nobleman,  poet  and  musician, 
who  had  wiled  away  Mary's  sorrows  during  the  voyage  to  England,  was  beheaded 
in  the  market-place  at  St.  Andrews  because  he  had  twice  crept  into  the  Queen's 
chamber  and  concealed  himself  under  her  bed.  Chastelar,  as  he  mounted  the 
scaffold,  sang  his  dying  song  of  unconquerable  love.  Mary,  however,  could  have 
no  effect  on  the  Puritan  clergy  who  were  led  by  John  Knox.  He  withstood  the 
Queen  to  her  face,  and  all  her  charms  were  powerless  in  his  presence.  Knox 
would  not  suffer  mass  to  be  said  in  the  chapel  of  the  palace.  He  said  that  if 
Scotland  were  again  stained  with  idolatry  the  hand  of  God  would  keep  aloof  from 
it.  Mary  held  an  interview  with  him  in  presence  of  her  brother  Murray  ;  but  the 
result  was  that  she  was  moved  to  tears.  She  complained  that  he  had  struck  up 
disobedience  and  rebellion  amongst  her  people,  and  had  introduced  a  religion 
which  was  hateful  to  her.  He  replied  that  he  was  called  by  God  to  show  the 
vanity  of  the  papal  religion,  and  the  deceit  of  anti-Christ,  and  to  bring  her  people 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God.  If  rulers  were  to  determine  the  religion  of 
their  subjects,  the  Hebrews  would  have  adopted  the  religion  of  Pharaoh,  Daniel  of 
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Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  first  Christians  the  faith  of  the  Roman  emperor.  When 
Mary  asked  him  if  subjects  might  rebel  against  their  sovereign,  "  Certainly,"  he 
replied,  "if  sovereigns  overstep  the  laws."  At  Knox's  bold  words  the  Queen 
turned  pale  and  was  speechless.  At  last  she  said  that  her  conscience  bade  her 
believe  in  the  Church  of  Eome.  Knox  told  her  that  conscience  demanded 
knowledge,  and  that  of  true  knowledge  she  had  no  more  than  the  Jews  who 
crucified  Christ.  Against  the  attractions  of  the  court  Knox  set  up  the  thunder  of 
his  pulpit.  He  called  Mary  the  Scotch  Jezebel ;  he  denounced  the  nobles  who 
were  caught  in  her  attractions  ;  he  threatened  judgments  against  the  people  who 
allowed  their  sins  to  continue.  He  preached  humiliation  and  prayer,  against 
court  festivities  and  balls ;  the  howling  and  gnashing  of  teeth  in  outer  darkness, 
against  the  lasciviousness  which  resounded  in  the  bower  of  Holyrood. 

The  discussions  about  Mary's  marriage  were  as  important  and  as  various  as 
those  which  concerned  Elizabeth.  Mary's  great  desire  was  to  establish  the 
Catholic  religion  in  Scotland  and  England,  and  to  secure  her  own  claim  to  the 
English  crown.  She  first  thought  of  doing  this  by  the  help  of  Philip  II.  of 
Spain.     He  entered  warmly  into  the  design,  and  pointed  out  to  her  as  a  husband, 
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first,  Don  Carlos,  who  was  afterwards  found  to  be  unfit  for  the  crown,  and,  indeed, 
unfit  for  the  throne ;  and  then  the  Archduke  Charles  of  Austria,  who  had  been  at 
first  destined  for  Elizabeth.  When  the  French  war  came  to  an  end  Mary  began 
to  turn  her  thoughts  towards  Elizabeth.  She  took  every  opportunity  of  expressing 
her  sympathies  with  England,  she  spoke  of  Elizabeth  with  the  greatest  respect 
and  devotion,  she  drank  her  health  at  the  table  of  the  English  ambassador,  and 
called  her  her  eldest  sister.  She  wished  for  a  personal  interview,  in  which  all 
misunderstandings  could  be  cleared  up.  Under  the  influence  of  these  ideas  she 
seemed  to  incline  to  the  marriage  with  Leicester  which  Elizabeth  favoured ;  but 
she  first  demanded  a  recognition  of  her  right  to  the  English  throne.     Elizabeth 

would  not  allow  this,  and  only 
said  that  if  Mary  would  marry 
Leicester  she  should  have  no 
reason  to  regret  it.  When  these 
efforts  failed  Mary  turned  her- 
self in  a  different  direction,  and, 
as  was  before  said,  contracted 
a  marriage  which  proved  her 
ruin.  Henry,  Lord  Darnley, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Margaret, 
Countess  of  Lennox,  daughter 
of  Margaret  Tudor,  Queen  of 
Scotland,  by  the  Earl  of  Angus, 
her  second  husband.  She  was 
now  living  in  Yorkshire.  Her 
house  was  the  meeting-place  of 
all  those  who  were  attached  to 
the  old  religion  and  who  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  government 
of  Elizabeth.  Lady  Lennox  had 
been  at  one  time  preferred  by 
Mary  Tudor  as  her  successor  in 
preference  to  her  sister  Eliza- 
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beth.  Mary  Stuart,  by  marry- 
ing Darnley,  would  strengthen  her  title  by  uniting  two  claims  to  the  throne 
of  England  upon  Elizabeth's  death.  Darnley  was  first  introduced  to  Mary  at 
Wemyss  Castle,  in  Fife,  in  February,  1565.  He  speedily  gained  her  favour, 
was  declared  to  be  her  accepted  husband,  and  was  created  Earl  of  Hoss.  The 
marriage  was  at  first  equally  distasteful  to  the  English  and  the  Scottish  court. 
Elizabeth  seized  the  Countess  of  Lennox  and  threw  her  into  prison,  and 
Mary's  friends  tried  to  prevent  the  marriage  as  too  favourable  to  the  English 
cause.  Elizabeth  ordered  Darnley,  as  an  English  subject,  to  return  to  his 
country,  but  he  refused  to  obey.  He  was  married  to  Mary  on  Sunday,  July  29, 
in   the  royal    chapel,   just  after  sunrise.      She   appeared,  for   some  unknown 
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reason,  in  a  mourning  dress  of  black  velvet,  such  as  she  wore  on  the  day  of  the 
burial  of  her  husband.  Darnley  was  proclaimed  king.  He  was  at  this  time 
twenty  years  old  and  Mary  three  years  older.  Elizabeth  had  left  no  stone 
unturned  to  prevent  the  marriage. .  She  had  stirred  up  Knox  to  denounce  severe 
punishments  from  Heaven  if  a  popish  marriage  was  contracted.  Argyle  and 
Murray  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  an  insurrection ;  but  Mary,  on  horseback, 
with  Darnley  at  her  side  in  gilt  armour,  rode  out  with  five  thousand  men  to 
encounter  them.  She  carried  pistols  in  her  hands  and  pistols  at  her  saddlebow. 
Her  great  wish  was  to  meet  and  destroy  her  brother,  against  whom  she  felt  a 
special  and  peculiar  animosity.  The  insurgents  did  not  receive  the  assistance 
from  Elizabeth  which  they  expected,  and  they  were  compelled  to  take  refuge  across 
the  Border.  Mary,  with  helmet  on  her  head  and  a  cuirass  on  her  body,  followed 
them  in  hot  pursuit,  but  did  not  dare  to  attack  them  when  they  were  under  the 
protection  of  the  English  guard.  She  had  previously  summoned  to  her  help  the 
Earl  of  Bothwell,  who  had  been  banished  from  Scotland  for  attempting  to  murder 
her  brother  Murray,  and  the  young  Lord  Huntly. 

At  this  time  a  vigorous  attempt  was  being  made  by  the  French  and  Spanish 
courts,  under  the  guidance  of  Pope  Pius  V., 
to  stamp  out  heresy  in  Europe.  Mary 
Stuart  joined  the  so-called  Holy  League. 
She  kept  up  a  constant  correspondence  with 
the  Continent,  chiefly  by  the  means  of  her 
secretary,  David  Rizzio,  who  had  a  wide 
knowledge  of  languages.  Rizzio  (or  Eiccio) 
was  by  birth  a  Piedmontese.  He  had  come 
to  Edinburgh  two  years  before  in  the  suite 
of  the  Savoyard  ambassador,  Moretta,  and 
had  won  the  favour  of  the  Queen  by  his  skill 

as  a  singer  and  a  musician,  and  by  his  courtly  manners.  He  was  a  devoted  Catholic. 
He  came  every  day  to  court,  and  sat  till  midnight  in  the  Queen's  apartments,  occu- 
pied with  foreign  correspondence.  Everything  passed  through  his  hands.  Towards 
the  end  of  1565  it  was  known  that  Mary  was  with  child,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
affections  between  her  and  Darnley  began  to  cool.  He  was  too  foolish  and  head- 
strong to  obey  her  wishes,  and  attempted  to  rule  the  country  as  well.  He  had 
resented  the  appointment  of  Bothwell  as  lieutenant-general  and  absented  himself 
from  court.  He  was  very  anxious  for  the  crown  matrimonial,  which  could  only  be 
given  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  which  Mary  was  in  no  haste  to  accord.  This 
prevented  him  from  bearing  the  royal  arms.  She  could  not  prevent  him  from 
drinking,  and  was  compelled  to  live  apart  from  him.  As  he  declined  in  the  Queen's 
favour,  Rizzio  rose  and  took  his  place.  Thus,  within  six  months  of  the  marriage  a 
King's  party  and  a  Queen's  party  was  formed  in  Scotland.  One  night,  between 
twelve  and  one,  Darnley  went  to  the  Queen's  room.  He  found  the  door  locked 
and  could  get  no  answer  when  he  knocked.  At  length  the  Queen  drew  back  the 
bolt ;  he  entered  and,  on  searching,  found  Rizzio  concealed  in  a  closet.     The  story 
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might  have  been  Darnley's  invention,  but  it  is  certain  tbat  on  this  or  other  grounds 
he  charged  the  Queen  with  infidelity.     At  last,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  between 


two  Protestant  nobles,  Lord  Ruthven  and  Earl  Morton,  to  revenge  Darnley 
against  Rizzio  and  to  recall  Murray  and  the  other  exiles.  Knox  and  Craig,  the  most 
influential  preachers,  were  in  the  secret  of  the  plot,  although  not  patrons  of  the 
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murder.  The  favour  of  Heaven  was  entreated  by  prayer  and  fasting.  Parliament 
met  in  the  first  days  of  March,  the  bishops  retained  their  old  seats  in  it,  and  the 
Queen  nominated  her  own  friends,  all  Catholics,  as  Lords  of  the  Articles,  the  com- 
mittee chosen  from  the  three  estates  to  prepare  measures  for  parliament.  The 
Queen  occupied  at  this  time  a  suite  of  apartments  on  the  first  floor  in  the  north- 
west angle  of  Holyrood  Palace.  A  door  from  the  landing  led  into  the  presence 
chamber,  inside  the  presence  chamber  was  the  bedroom,  and  beyond  the  bedroom 
was  a  small  cabinet,  not  more  than  twelve  feet  square,  containing  a  sofa,  a  table, 
and  two  or  three  chairs.  Here  the  Queen  held  little  supper  parties  after  the 
labours  of  the  day.  Darnley's  rooms  were  underneath,  communicating  with  the 
bedroom  by  a  narrow  spiral  staircase.  On  the  evening  of  March  9,  Darnley,  with 
Ruthven  and  three  others,  ascended  the  staircase.  Leaving  the  others  in  the  bed- 
room he  entered  the  cabinet  and  saw  supper  on  the  table,  the  Queen  on  the  sofa, 
Rizzio  in  a  chair  opposite  to  her,  and  the 
Countess  of  Argyle  at  the  side.  Arthur  Ers- 
kine,  Lord  Robert  Stuart,  and  the  Queen's 
French  physician,  were  standing  in  attend- 
ance. Darnley  sat  on  the  sofa  by  his  wife's 
side.  Mary  asked  him  if  he  had  supped, 
muttering  something  he  threw  his  arm  round 
her  waist  and  kissed  her.  Just  at  this  time 
the  arras  was  raised,  and  Mary  saw  the  pale 
face  of  Ruthven  half  dead  with  fever,  clad  in 
helmet  and  corslet,  with  a  red  sash.  Mary 
glanced  at  Darnley,  and  uttered  the  one 
word  "  Judas."  Ruthven  pointed  to  Rizzio 
and  said,  "  Let  your  man  come  forth,  he  has 
been  here  over  long."  "  What  has  he  done?" 
eaid  the  Queen ;  "  he  is  here  by  my  will." 
"Madam,"  said  Ruthven,  "he  has  offended 

your  honour,  he  has  offended  your  husband's  honour,  he  has  caused  your  majesty 
to  banish  a  great  part  of  the  nobility  that  he  might  be  made  a  lord,  he  has  been 
the  destroyer  of  the  commonwealth  and  must  learn  his  duty  better."  "  Take  the 
Queen,  your  wife,  to  you,"  he  said  to  Darnley.  The  Queen  threw  herself  in  his 
way  as  he  entered  the  chamber,  and  Rizzio  clung  convulsively  to  her  dress, 
Faldenside  bent  Rizzio's  little  finger  back  till  he  shrieked  with  pain  and  loosened 
his  hold  on  his  mistress.  As  he  was  drawn  away  Mary  said,  "  Do  not  hurt  him, 
if  he  has  done  wrong  he  shall  answer  to  justice."  "  This  shall  justify  him,"  said 
Faldenside ;  drawing  a  cord  out  of  his  pocket  he  flung  it  round  Rizzio's  body  and 
dragged  him  out  of  the  room.  On  the  head  of  the  stairs  he  was  stabbed  with 
Darnley's  dagger,  pierced  again  and  again  even  after  death,  and  then  pulled 
down  the  stairs  till  he  lay  at  the  bottom  with  sixty  wounds  in  his  body.  Mary 
refused  to  be  comforted.  She  vowed  vengeance  on  Darnley  and  Ruthven.  She 
was  now  in  the  seventh  month  of  her  pregnancy.     The  scenes  she  went  through 
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at  this  period  account  for  much  that  is  strange  in  the  character  of  James  the 
First. 

The  chief  members  of  the  Queen's  party,  Bothwell,  Huntly,  and  Melville, 
escaped  from  Edinburgh  by  night.  Murray  and  his  friends  returned  from 
England  on  the  following  day.  It  was  intended  to  confine  Mary  in  Stirling  Castle, 
and  to  give  the  king's  power  to  Darnley.  But  the  plan  failed.  Mary,  while 
waiting  for  her  vengeance,  began  by  flattering  the  weak-minded  Darnley  until  she 
had  gained  complete  power  over  him.  She  inspired  him  with  mistrust  of  the  nobles, 
and  begged  him  to  take  her  away  from  the  blood-stained  chamber  of  Holyrood. 
Overcome  by  Darnley's  persuasions  the  conspirators  withdrew  the  guard  from  the 
palace  and  left  the  Queen  in  freedom.  She  rode  at  midnight  out  of  the  gates  of 
Edinburgh,  accompanied  by  Darnley  and  a  single  servant,  and  took  refuge  in  the 
strong  fortress  of  Dunbar.  Thence  she  issued  an  appeal  to  all  her  party  to  assist 
her  in  recovering  her  power  and  punishing  the  rebels.  Huntly,  Athol,  and 
Bothwell  joined  her  standard,  so  that  she  was  soon  in  a  position  to  lead  eight 
thousand  armed  men  into  the  field.  No  one  opposed  her,  and  she  returned  into 
the  capital  as  a  conqueror,  with  her  husband  at  her  side.  The  conspirators  did  not 
wait  for  her  arrival,  but  fled  again  to  England.  John  Knox  retired  into  deep 
seclusion.  Murray  still  remained  in  Edinburgh,  and  Mary  attempted  to  make 
peace  between  the  contending  parties  of  the  lords.  At  the  same  time  the  mur- 
derers of  Bizzio  were  full  of  resentment  at  the  treachery  of  Darnley.  He  had 
impelled  them  to  the  deed  of  blood,  and  he  now  lived  by  the  side  of  the  Queen  as 
if  nothing  had  happened,  having  forgiven  the  wife  against  whom  he  had  uttered 
such  terrible  accusations.  They  secretly  informed  Mary  that  he  had  been  the  real 
author  of  the  murder.  Disgusted  by  his  conduct,  she  withdrew  herself  from  him 
more  and  more  ;  Joseph  Bizzio  took  the  place  of  his  brother  David  in  her  cabinet. 
She  would  have  divorced  Darnley  had  it  not  been  that  she  waited  for  the  birth  of 
her  child,  who  saw  the  light  in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  on  June  19, 1566.  The 
news  affected  Elizabeth  deeply.  She  heard  of  it  first  at  a  court  ball  given  at  Green- 
wich, and  she  exclaimed,  "  The  Queen  of  Scots  is  the  mother  of  a  fine  boy,  and  I  am 
but  a  barren  stock." 

"We  must  now  conclude  the  story  of  Darnley,  and  relate  his  terrible  and 
untimely  death.  During  the  summer  of  1566  Mary  had  been  the  constant 
companion  of  Bothwell.  He  was  sent  down  to  the  Border  to  quell  disturb- 
ances between  the  English  and  the  Scotch.  He  was  shot  through  the  thigh 
in  a  scuffle,  and  lay  v^ounded  in  Hermitage  Castle.  Hearing  of  the  Earl's  wound, 
the  Queen  rode,  on  October  15,  twenty-five  miles  over  the  moors  to  see  him.  She 
remained  two  hours  at  his  bedside  and  returned  the  same  day  to  Jedburgh.  But 
her  recent  confinement,  her  anxiety  about  Darnley  and  about  the  Earl,  had  sorely 
weakened  her.  She  fainted  when  she  was  lifted  from  her  saddle,  and  continued 
for  a  week  in  a  violent  state  of  fever.  At  one  time  she  was  believed  to  be  dying 
or  dead.  In  a  week  all  alarm  was  at  an  end.  Darnley  came  to  see  her,  but  was 
received  with  coldness.  Mary  exclaimed  passionately,  in  the  presence  of  Murray 
and  Maitland,   "  that  unless  she  was  freed  from  him  in  some  way  she  had  no 
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pleasure  to  live,  and  if  she  could  find  no  other  remedy  she  would  put  hand  to  it 
herself."  The  lords  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  the  instant  removal  of  Darnley,  but 
Mary  would  give  no  countenance  to  the  suggestion.  Argyle,  Huntly,  Maitland, 
and  Bothwell  signed  a  paper  at  Craigmillar  to  the  effect  that  they  thought  it  so 
important  that  such  a  young  fool  and  proud  tyrant  as  the  King  should  not  bear 
rule  over  them,  that  they  determined  he  should  be  put  forth  by  one  way  or  other. 
On  December  15,  at  five  in  the  evening,  Prince  James  was  baptized  by  torchlight 
in  Stirling  Chapel,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Catholic  church.  Darnley  was 
not  present,  although  he  was  in  the  castle  at  the  time.  Immediately  afterwards 
he  got  word  of  the  conspiracy  against  him,  so  that,  without  word  spoken  or  leave 
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taken,  he  stole  away  from  Stirling  by  night  and  fled  to  his  father.  A  few  miles 
from  the  castle  spots  broke  out  over  his  body,  and  ho  was  carried  into  Glasgow 
stricken  with  small-pox.  There  he  lay  between  life  and  death,  attended  only  by 
a  few  servants,  while  the  Queen  was  spending  her  Christmas  with  Bothwell.  In 
January,  1567,  Darnley  was  beginning  to  recover,  so  that  Bothwell  and  Morton 
met  in  the  hostelry  at  Whittingham  and  discussed  a  plan  for  the  King's  murder. 
Morton  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

In  the  third  week  of  January  the  Queen  travelled  to  Glasgow  to  visit 
her  husband.  She  found  him  lying  on  his  couch,  weak  and  unable  to  move. 
Darnley  passionately  begged  for  her  forgiveness  and  declared  his  affection. 
She  urged  him  to  go  to  Craigmillar,  and    told   him  that  she   had  brought   a 
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litter  to  carry  him  thither.  He  said  that  if  she  would  promise  him  on  her 
honour  to  live  with  him  as  his  wife,  and  not  leave  him  any  more,  he  would  go 
with  her  to  the  world's  end.  She  promised  that  she  would  grant  all  he  desired. 
In  the  evening  Mary  sat  down  and  wrote  to  Bothwell  all  that  had  passed 
between  Darnley  and  herself.  Just  inside  the  old  town  of  Edinburgh  stood  a 
roofless  and  ruined  church,  called  St.  Mary's  in  the  Fields,  or  more  commonly, 
Kirk-a-Field.  Close  by  there  was  a  building  which  had  belonged  to  Dominican 
monks.  It  was  built  round  a  square,  the  principal  rooms  being  on  the  western 
side.  It  was  here  that  Mary's  messenger  found  Bothwell.  He  answered  that  the 
Queen  should  bring  Darnley  to  the  Kirk-a-Field.    As  soon  as  Mary  received  the 
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message  she  started  with  her  husband,  travelling  by  slow  journeys.  Bothwell 
met  the  cavalcade  outside  the  gates  and  took  charge  of  it.  A  lodging  for  Mary 
was  prepared  in  the  west  wing  of  the  ancient  monastery ;  the  King's  room  was 
directly  over  the  Queen's.  As  Mary's  rooms  were  not  completely  ready  she  only 
spent  her  days  at  Kirk-a-Field,  and  returned  every  night  to  sleep  at  Holyrood. 
At  last  a  bed  was  prepared  for  her  in  the  monastery.  It  was  placed  at  first  in  the 
very  spot  on  which  the  barrel  of  powder  stood  which  murdered  Darnley  ;  but  she 
ordered  it  to  be  removed  to  the  other  side.  She  slept  there  on  Wednesday, 
February  5;  and  Friday,  February  7.  On  Sunday,  February  9,  just  eleven 
months  since  the  murder  of  Bizzio,  it  was  high  day  at  the  court.      Sebastian,  one 
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of  the  musicians,  was  married  to  Margaret  Cawood,  Mary  Stuart's  favourite  waiting 
woman.  The  Queen  after  the  dinner  and  the  supper  which  followed,  went  to  pass 
the  night  with  her  husband.  At  ten  o'clock  that  night  a  heap  of  leather  bags  and 
trunks  were  carried  from  Bothwell's  apartment  at  Holyrood  to  the  gate  of  a 
passage  which  led  from  outside  the  town  wall  into  the  enclosure  of  Kirk-a- Field. 
The  bags  were  dragged  through  the  cellar  into  the  Queen's  room,  and  the  gun- 
powder which  they  contained  was  poured  upon  the  floor.  When  all  was  prepared 
the  signal  was  given  in  the  King's  room  above,  and  the  Queen  placing  a  ring  on 
Darnley's  finger  left  him,  saying  that  she  must  return  to  the  palace  to  be  present 
at  a  masque.     As  she  left  the  room  she  said,  "  It  is  just  this  time  last  year  that 
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Bizzio  was  slain."  These  words  fell  upon  Darnley's  spirit,  and  obliterated  the 
memory  of  the  Queen's  kindness.  An  hour  after  he  went  to  bed,  with  his  page 
Taylor  at  his  side,  and  after  another  hour  they  were  found  lying  dead  beyond  the 
wall  of  the  garden.  An  explosion  was  heard  at  two  in  the  morning,  which  blew 
up  the  west  wing  of  the  old  monastery.  The  King  and  the  page  were  found 
forty  yards  away,  under  a  tree,  with  no  sign  of  fire  on  them,  and  with  their 
clothes  scattered  at  their  side.  Some  say  that  they  were  caught  and  strangled 
as  they  were  running  down-stairs,  but  the  true  story  of  their  death  has  never  been 
known. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  results  of  the  death  of  Darnley,  we  must  consider  the 
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internal  affairs  of  England.  In  1562  a  severe  statute  was  passed  against  the 
Catholics,  which  enacted  that  all  persons  who  had  ever  taken  holy  orders,  or  any 
degree  in  the  universities,  or  had  been  admitted  to  the  practice  of  the  laws,  or  held 
any  office  in  their  execution,  should  be  bound  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy  when 
tendered  to  them  by  a  bishop,  or  by  commissioners  appointed  under  the  great  seal. 
It  may  be  mentioned  as  some  alleviation,  that  the  statute  was  never  fully  enforced. 
Thirty-nine  articles  of  religion,  a  second  draft  of  a  previous  set  of  forty- two  articles, 
were  drawn  up  and  approved  of  by  Convocation.  The  decrees,  however,  of  that 
body  were  not  valid  unless  they  were  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  and  that  step 
Elizabeth  was  unwilling  to  consent  to.  In  the  same  year  Arthur  and  Edward 
Pole,  the  last  representatives  of  the  claims  of  the  House  of  York,  having  been 
implicated  in  a  foolish  attempt  against  the  Queen,  were  convicted  of  treason  and 

kept  in  prison  until  their  deaths. 
In  1564  Elizabeth  took  seriously 
into  hand  the  task  of  reducing  the 
Church  to  order  and  uniformity. 
She  objected  to  the  marriage  of  the 
clergy,  a  part  of  the  hatred  which 
she  felt  for  marriage  altogether. 
She  was  very  near  enforcing  celib- 
acy, but  was  contented  with  leaving 
the  children  of  bishops  legally  ille- 
gitimate. She  attempted  to  make 
the  services  uniform,  by  insisting 
on  the  use  of  the  surplice  and  the 
cope,  the  badge  which  distinguished 
the  priest  from  the  Genevan  min- 
ister. In  January,  1565,  she  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Parker  saying 
that  the  Act  of  Uniformity  must 
be  obeyed  in  all  its  parts,  and  that 
the  bishops  must  see  to  it  at  their 
peril.  The  Archbishop  drew  up  a  body  of  articles  for  uniformity  of  apparel  and 
ritual,  and  submitted  them  to  Cecil  for  approval.  On  Ash  Wednesday  Dr. 
Jewell,  preaching  before  the  Queen  at  St.  Paul's,  began  to  abuse  images. 
"  Leave  that  alone,"  Elizabeth  cried  from  her  seat ;  and  when  the  preacher  did 
not  hear,  she  repeated,  "  To  your  text,  Mr.  Dean,  to  your  text ;  leave  that,  we 
have  heard  enough  of  that ; — to  your  subject."  Dr.  Newell  was  unable  to  go  on, 
and  the  Queen  went  off  in  a  rage.  "When  the  London  clergy  were  asked  to 
promise  conformity,  thirty-five  absolutely  refused,  and  were  suspended  for  three 
months  from  every  function  of  their  ministry. 

By  daybreak  on  February  10th,  1567,  the  whole  of  Edinburgh  had  heard 
the  news  of  the  King's  murder.  When  Bothwell  appeared  at  Holyrood  all  men 
looked  upon  him  as  the  murderer.     Mary  Stuart,  having  slept  soundly,  awoke  and 
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called  for  a  new-laid  egg ;  after  she  had  eaten  it  Bothwell  approached  and  conversed 
with  her  from  behind  the  curtains.    She  wrote  to  the  ambassador  at  Paris,  declaring 


her  intention  to  punish  the  murderers  when  they  should  be  discovered,  but  she  took 
no  pains  to  discover  them.  The  next  morning  a  reward  of  £2,000  was  offered  by 
Bothwell,  Maitland,  and  Argyle  for  the  discovery  of  the  murderer,  and  a  free 
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pardon  for  any  one  who  'would  confess.  Anonymous  placards  charged  Bothwell 
as  the  murderer  and  the  Queen  as  an  accomplice.  The  public  feeling  in  Edin- 
burgh grew  very  strong  against  the  Earl.  He  could  scarcely  walk  down  the 
streets  in  safety.  Darnley  was  privately  buried  at  Holyrood,  on  February  15 ;  and 
on  the  following  day  Mary,  attended  by  Bothwell  and  a  hundred  other  gentlemen, 
rode  to  the  house  of  Lord  Seton,  near  Preston  Pans.  The  days  were  spent  in 
hunting  or  shooting,  but  business  was  not  neglected.  Elizabeth  was  informed  of 
Darnley's  death,  and  told  at  the  same  time  that  Mary  abandoned  her  pretensions 
to  the  English  crown.  The  Earl  of  Lennox,  Darnley's  father,  asked  that  the 
nobility  of  England  should  be  assembled  to  investigate  the  murder ;  but  Mary 
refused  to  take  this  step.  Elizabeth  wrote  to  tell  her  of  the  suspicions  that  were 
rife  against  her;  how  that,  instead  of  seizing  the  murderers  she  was  looking 
through  her  fingers  while  they  escaped.  She  urged  her  to  let  no  interest  and 
no  persuasion  stop  her  from  proving  that  she  is  a  noble  princess  and  a  loyal  wife. 
Mary  was  compelled  to  subject  Bothwell  at  least  to  the  forms  of  a  trial ;  but  she 
did  everything  to  secure  an  acquittal.  She  placed  in  his  hands  the  Castles  of 
Edinburgh,  Blackness,  and  Inchkeith.  The  Castle  of  Dunbar  he  held  already,  and 
he  was  to  receive  Dumbarton  as  soon  as  he  had  sufficient  troops  to  hold  it.  It  was 
quite  understood  that  Mary  intended  to  marry  Bothwell  as  soon  as  he  could  be 
divorced  from  his  wife,  although  every  possible  step  was  taken  to  prevent  it.  On 
the  day  of  the  trial  Bothwell  left  Holyrood  with  an  affectionate  greeting  from 
the  Queen.  The  Tolbooth,  or  prison,  was  occupied  by  his  retainers ;  the  Earl  of 
Argyle,  who  had  signed  the  Craigmillar  bond,  presided  as  hereditary  Lord  Justice. 
Bothwell  was  at  this  time  about  thirty  years  of  age,  of  middle  height,  broad,  and 
strong.  He  had  more  physical  than  moral  courage,  and  was  of  a  coarse  and  bold 
nature.  Lennox  was  not  present.  He  had  pleaded  for  delay  in  order  to  prepare 
evidence,  but  the  time  was  not  allowed  him.  Half  the  jury  acquitted  the  prisoner, 
the  rest  were  silent.  They  had  two  excuses  for  hesitation ;  one,  that  the  accuser 
was  not  present ;  and  the  other,  that  the  murder  was  committed  on  February  10, 
and  not  on  February  9,  as  was  stated  in  the  indictments.  Two  days  later  a  packed 
Parliament  met  at  Edinburgh  which  confirmed  Bothwell's  acquittal  and  denounced 
those  who  calumniated  either  him  or  the  Queen.  Five  days  later,  on  the  day  of  the 
dissolution  of  Parliament,  a  supper  was  held  at  Ainslie's  Tavern,  at  which  Bothwell 
persuaded  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  and  five  other  prelates,  the  Earls  of 
Argyle,  Huntly,  Cassillis,  Sutherland,  and  Eglinton,  to  sign  a  paper  in  which 
they  declared  Bothwell  innocent  of  Darnley's  murder,  and  recommended  him  as 
the  fittest  person  to  marry  the  Queen,  promising  to  support  the  marriage  at  the 
risk  of  life  and  property.  This  scheme  was  soon  put  into  execution.  On  April  22, 
1567,  Mary  went  to  Stirling  with  the  professed  object  of  visiting  her  infant  son, 
but  really  to  get  him  into  her  hands  and  return  with  him  to  Edinburgh.  The 
Earl  of  Mar,  who  was  in  the  charge  of  the  castle,  contrived  to  defeat  this  project. 
As  the  Queen  and  her  suite  approached  Almond  Bridge,  on  her  return  to  Edin- 
burgh, Bothwell  darted  forward  with  a  dozen  of  his  followers  and  seized  her 
bridle  rein.     Her  guard  flew  to  defend  her ;  but  she  said  she  would  have  no  blood 
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shed,  and  that  she  would  follow  the  Earl  wherever  he  wished.     At  twelve  o'clock 
they  reached  Bothwell's  Castle  of  Dunbar. 

The  divorce  was  proceeded  with  as  quickly  as  possible.  Even  before  it  was 
finally  determined  Mary  rode  through  the  streets  of  Edinburgh  in  Bothwell's 
company,  and  two  days  later  publicly  announced  her  intention  of  marrying 
him.  Shortly  afterwards  she  made  him  Duke  of  Orkney,  placing  the  coronet 
on  his  head  with  her  own  hands.  At  five  in  the  morning,  on  May  15,  1567, 
Mary  Stuart  became  the  wife  of  Bothwell.  She  was  married  by  the  Calvinistic 
service,  in  deep  mourning,  the  Bishop  of  Orkney  officiating.  It  is  said  that 
on  the  day  of  her  marriage  she  said  she  was  so  miserable  that  she  only  wished 
for  death  ;    and  that  two  days  afterwards,  in  Bothwell's  presence,  she   asked 
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for  a  dagger  to  kill  herself.  These  were  passing  storms,  and  were  due  to  the 
tumultuous  affection  which  united  her  to  the  unworthy  Earl.  The  noblemen  were 
at  last  roused  to  action.  Argyle,  Morton,  Athol,  and  many  other  noblemen  joined 
Mar  at  Stirling.  Catholics  and  Protestants  united  together  in  a  common  cause. 
They  first  thought  of  surrounding  Holy  rood  and  taking  Bothwell  prisoner. 
Argyle,  however,  sent  a  warning  to  the  Queen,  and  Bothwell  determined  to  be 
first  in  the  field.  He  took  refuge  with  the  Queen  in  Borthwick  Castle,  about 
eleven  miles  south-east  of  Edinburgh,  at  the  foot  of  the  Lammermuir  Hills.  The 
lords  surrounded  the  castle  on  June  10.  He,  however,  escaped  by  a  western  gate 
and  fled  first  to  Haddington  and  then  to  Dunbar.  The  next  night  Mary  Stuart 
stole  away  from  Borthwick  disguised  as  a  man,  and  joined  Bothwell  at  Dunbar. 
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She  had  to  wear  a  short  jacket  with  a  red  petticoat,  which  scarcely  reached  below 
her  knees.  They  got  together  about  two  thousand  men  and  tried  to  reach  Edin- 
burgh. The  army  of  the  lords,  about  the  same  number  strong,  rode  out  to  meet 
them.  Their  banner  bore  as  a  device  a  dead  man  lying  under  a  tree,  with  a  child 
on  its  knees  by  the  side  saying,  "  Judge,  and  revenge  my  cause,  0  Lord."  "When 
the  two  bodies  approached,  the  French  envoy,  du  Croix,  rode  forward  and  attempted 
to  make  peace.  The  demand  of  the  lords  was  that  Mary  should  surrender  Both- 
well  ;  she,  on  the  other  hand,  commanded  her  opponents  to  lay  down  their  arms. 
When  neither  party  would  give  way  the  two  little  armies  drew  up,  each  on  a  high 
slope,  opposite  to  each  other,  with  a  hollow  between.  From  eleven  till  two  the 
armies  remained  confronting  each  other,  each  side  being  unwilling  to  lose  the 
advantage  of  the  ground.  The  day  was  intensely  hot.  The  Queen's  men  began 
to  fall  away  until  she  had  not  more  than  three  or  four  hundred  left.  A  single 
combat  was  proposed  between  Bothwell  and  one  of  the  other  side ;  but  the  Queen 
could  not  persuade  herself  to  allow  him  to  incur  the  danger.  Mary  opened 
negotiations  with  the  lords,  and  asked  if  they  would  not  be  reconciled  to  her 
husband.  Of  that  there  was  no  hope.  Evening  was  coming  on  and  the  lords  were 
preparing  for  the  attack.  The  Queen  was  told  that  she  would  be  well  received  if 
Bothwell  were  not  with  her.  At  last  they  parted  with  a  long  passionate  kiss. 
The  Queen  rode  into  the  ranks  of  the  lords.  She  had  touched  no  food  since  the 
night  before,  and  could  scarcely  be  held  on  her  saddle  for  faintness,  but  her  spirit 
was  unsubdued.  Instead  of  being  gentle,  she  talked  of  nothing  but  hanging  her 
enemies.  She  asked  for  Lindsay's  hand,  and  when  he  gave  it,  said,  "  By  this  hand 
which  is  now  in  mine  I  will  have  your  head  for  this,  and  thereof  assure  you."  It 
was  night  when  they  rode  into  Edinburgh,  her  face  was  disfigured  with  dust  and 
tears.  From  the  dense  crowds  which  filled  the  streets  there  arose  yells  and 
maledictions.  "When  day  broke  she  threw  open  the  window  and  shrieked  for  some 
friend  to  set  her  free.  She  would  touch  no  food.  It  was  said  that  she  made  a  vow 
to  eat  nothing  until  she  joined  Bothwell.  There  was  great  danger  that  if  she 
remained  in  Edinburgh  the  house  might  be  broken  into  and  she  might  be  torn  in 
pieces.  She  was,  therefore,  taken  to  the  Castle  of  Lochleven,  which  stood  in  the 
middle  of  a  lake  in  a  remote  part  of  Fifeshire. 

Up  to  this  time  the  nobility  had  been  united  by  their  common  hatred  of  Both- 
well,  and  their  desire  to  separate  him  from  the  Queen.  When  that  immediate 
object  was  accomplished  their  mutual  hatred  and  jealousies  broke  out.  Some  of 
the  earls  were  Protestants,  others  Catholics ;  some  were  connected  with  France, 
very  few  with  England.  Elizabeth,  who  had  throughout  taken  a  strong  interest 
in  all  these  transactions,  now  remonstrated  with  the  lords  on  their  conduct.  She 
could  not  bear  that  a  Queen  should  remain  a  prisoner  in  their  hands.  But  the 
lords  were  stirred  to  more  active  resentment  by  a  new  discovery.  Bothwell  had 
escaped  to  the  north  to  his  duchy  of  the  Orkneys.  In  the  remote  fiords  of  that 
northern  region  he  led  the  life  of  a  pirate,  pursued  by  the  emissaries  of  the  lords. 
Impoverished  and  nearly  taken  prisoner,  he  escaped  to  Denmark,  and  was  treated 
kindly  by  the  King  so  long  as  there  was  any  likelihood  of  Mary  succeeding  to  the 
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throne  of  Eugland.  "When,  however,  her  cause  became  desperate  he  was  thrown  into 
prison,  and  died  in  1577.  Before  he  left  Edinburgh  to  raise  soldiers  on  the 
Borders,  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  Sir  James  Balfour  a  silver  enamelled  casket, 
which  Mary  had  brought  with  her  from  France,  and  had  given  to  him  as  a  present. 
In  it  he  had  placed  a  number  of  precious  papers,  sonnets  from  Mary's  hand,  and 
also  the  letters  written  to  him  from  Glasgow,  which  implicated  Mary  in  the 
guilt  of  Darnley's  murder.  These  documents,  famous  as  the  "  Sasket  Letters," 
were  afterwards  employed  as  the  most  convincing  evidence  of  Mary's  guilt.  Their 
genuineness  has  been,  and  still  is,  an  undecided  question  among  historical  investi- 
gators. After  his  flight  from  Garberry  Hill  Bothwell  sent  one  of  his  servants  to 
Balfour  for  the  casket,  which  was  of  great  importance  to  him.  Balfour  gave  it  to 
the  servant,  but  sent  notice  to  the  lords,  who  captured  him  with  it.  The  contents 
convinced  the  lords  that  the  Queen  had  been  treacherous  throughout ;  that  she  had 
arranged  her  capture  at  the  Bridge  of  Almond,  and  that  she  had  probably  prepared 
the  plot  of  her  husband's  murder.  The  casket  also  contained  the  Craigmillar 
bond  with  the  signatures  affixed.     The  discovery  of  these  letters  inflamed  the 
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passion  and  strengthened  the  resolution  of  Mary's  enemies.  Murray,  who  had 
been  sent  to  Paris,  was  recalled  in  order  that  he  might  undertake  the  regency. 
Knox  returned  to  Scotland  and  demanded  the  trial  and  execution  of  the  Queen. 
The  people  were  in  favour  of  these  measures,  but  some  of  the  lords  were  conscious 
of  their  own  complicity,  and  they  preferred  that  Mary  should  take  refuge  in 
England.  Elizabeth  would  have  been  wise  if  she  had  abstained  from  interference 
and  allowed  the  Scotch  to  deal  with  their  Queen  as  they  pleased.  Her  threats  only 
made  the  lords  more  obstinate.  The  only  concession  they  felt  inclined  to  make 
was  to  send  the  young  Prince  James  to  England  to  be  educated  there,  if  Elizabeth 
would  recognise  him  as  heir  to  the  throne.  The  trial  and  execution  of  the  Queen 
was  all  but  determined  on.  Mary  herself  knew  that  she  had  no  mercy  to  expect. 
Looking  from  a  loophole  in  the  round  tower  of  Lochleven  Castle,  she  called  to  a 
child  who  was  playing  near  and  bade  him  tell  her  friends  to  pray  to  God  for  her 
soul,  for  her  body  was  now  worth  very  little.  The  lords,  after  taking  council, 
sent  a  message  to  the  Queen  with  their  final  demands.  If  she  would  resign  the 
crown  they  weuld  preserve  her  life  and  honour ;  if  she  refused,  she  would  be  tried 
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for  her  husband's  murder,  of  which  they  had  conclusive  proof.  The  messenger 
sent  to  carry  these  terms  was  Lindsay,  who  was  willing  to  have  fought  Bothwell 
at  Carberry,  and  whom  Mary  had  threatened  to  hang.  Ruthven  went  with  him 
to  represent  the  more  moderate  faction,  and  Melville  carried  a  note  in  his  scabbard 
from  Throgmorton,  Elizabeth's  agent,  urging  her  to  comply,  and  reminding  her 
that  nothing  which  she  consented  to  under  compulsion  could  be  binding. 
Melville  was  also  charged  by  Elizabeth  to  tell  her  that  at  all  times  she  might  rely 
on  a  true  friend  in  the  Queen  of  England.  After  some  hesitation  she  signed  three 
documents  which  were  placed  before  her :  her  own  resignation  of  the  crown,  the 
nomination  of  Murray  as  regent,  and  an  order  empowering  Lindsay  and  others 
to  proceed  to  the  coronation  of  her  son.  James  VI.  was  crowned  at  Stirling  on 
July  29,  1567. 

Murray,  when  he  arrived  in  Scotland,  determined  to  lose  no  time  in  seeing 
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his  sister.  She  was  confined  in  a  round  turret  of  the  castle  entered  from  the  court, 
seven  or  eight  feet  in  diameter.  The  walls  were  five  feet  thick,  formed  of  rough 
hewed  stones,  rudely  plastered  and  pierced  with  long  narrow  slots  for  windows.  In 
these  turrets  there  were  three  rooms,  one  above  the  other,  each  about  six  feet 
high.  The  rooms  must  have  been  reached  by  ladders.  Mary  had  been  at  first 
permitted  to  walk  on  the  battlements,  and  on  the  terrace  outside  the  gate,  but  she 
had  made  an  attempt  to  escape  and  was  now  closely  restricted  to  the  tower.  The 
Earl  of  Murray,  her  brother,  reached  the  island  on  August  15,  accompanied  by 
Athol,  Morton,  and  Lindsay.  The  interview  of  the  brother  and  sister  was  without 
witnesses.  The  Queen  received  Murray  with  great  passion  and  weeping,  which, 
however,  produced  no  effect  upon  him.  He  sat  with  her  several  hours,  but  was 
cold  and  reserved.  After  supper  they  had  a  long  conversation,  in  which  he  told 
her  everything  that  was  in  his  mind.     Sometimes  she  wept  bitterly,  sometimes  she 
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acknowledged  her  unadvisedness  ;  some  things  she  did  confess  plainly,  some  things 
she  did  excuse,  some  things  she  did  extenuate.  She  admitted  that  she  knew  of  the 
conspiracy  for  her  husband's  murder.  Next  morning,  before  he  left,  he  told  her 
that  he  would  assure  her  life,  and  do  his  best  to  shield  her  reputation,  and  to 
prevent  the  publication  of  her  letters.  He  advised  her  not  to  attempt  to  escape 
from  the  castle.  She  took  him  in  her  arms  and  kissed  him,  and  he  gave  orders  for 
her  gentle  treatment  and  all  other  good  usages.  Elizabeth  was  determined  to  set 
Mary  free  if  possible,  and  to  overthrow  the  Regent.  The  Hamiltons  were  acting 
vigorously  for  this  end,  and  she  sent  them  money  to  assist  their  designs.   The  Roman 
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Catholic  nobility  were  naturally  opposed  to  a  party  supported  by  John  Knox,  and 
Catherine  de'  Medici  was  on  the  same  side. 

These  converging  forces  produced  at  last  their  natural  result.  Mary  was 
informed  of  the  efforts  which  were  being  made  on  her  behalf,  and  she  contrived 
to  obtain  friends  within  the  castle  itself.  The  head  of  the  Hamiltons,  the  Duke  of 
Chatelherault,  was  now  in  France,  so  his  place  was  taken  by  his  brother,  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Andrews.  Amongst  their  adherents  were  Argyle,  Huntly,  Herries, 
and  Seton.  On  the  other  hand  the  education  of  James  VI.  was  entrusted,  by 
the  influence  of  John  Knox,  to  the  hands  of  Buchanan.     Thus  Scotland  was 
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divided  into  two  camps  when  there  burst  upon  both  of  them,  like  a  thunder- 
bolt, the  news  of  the  Queen's  escape  from  Lochleven.  The  famous  silver  casket 
was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Regent.  The  papers  which  concerned  Bothwell  and 
the  Queen  were  carefully  preserved,  but  the  Craigmillar  bond,  which  showed  the 
complicity  of  the  lords  in  Darnley's  murder,  was  burnt.  Parliament  met  on 
December  15,  1567.  It  confirmed  the  abdication  at  Lochleven,  the  coronation 
of  James,  and  the  regency  of  Murray ;  and  it  accepted  as  beyond  question  the 
genuineness  of  the  evidence  which  proved  Mary's  share  in  the  murder  of  Darnley. 
The  next  measure  was  to  re-enact  the  establishment  of  the  Kirk,  and  to  prohibit 
the  Catholic  religion  all  over  Scotland,  under  pain  of  death.  This  step  confirmed 
the  resolution  of  the  Catholic  lords. 

Mary,  with  the  charms  which  captivated  all  who  surrounded  her,  had  engaged 
the  affection  of  young  George  Douglas,  the  son  of  the  Lady  of  the  Castle,  who  it 
is  believed  was  not  altogether  reluctant  that  a  serious  attachment  should  rise 
between  them.  By  his  assistance  several  plans  were  made  in  the  spring  of  1568 
for  the  Queen's  escape.  There  were  only  thirty  effective  men  in  the  garrison. 
A  heavy  barge  was  kept  on  the  lake  to  carry  supplies  to  the  island.  For 
greater  security  this  was  broken  up  and  communications  were  maintained  by 
a  single  sculling  boat.  This  boatman  was  eventually  bribed.  The  outer  gate 
of  the  castle  was  locked  every  day  at  sunset,  the  keys  were  brought  to  Douglas 
and  laid  on  the  table  at  his  side.  On  the  evening  of  May  2nd  a  little  page, 
a  foundling  who  had  been  adopted  by  the  lord  of  the  castle,  covered  the  keys 
with  a  plate  and  swept  them  off  unobserved.  He  glided  out  and  crossed  to 
the  round  tower  in  which  the  Queen  was  confined.  The  Queen  was  waiting  in 
the  dress  of  one  of  her  servants,  and  walked  quietly  with  him  to  the  gate 
with  a  little  girl  at  her  side.  Four  or  five  men  were  standing  about,  but  the 
light  was  faint,  and  they  were  supposed  only  to  be  two  of  the  castle  women 
going  ashore.  The  page  opened  the  gate  and  locked  it  after  him.  They  jumped 
into  the  little  boat  and  rowed  ashore,  having  carried  off  the  oars  and  rowlocks  from 
the  other  boats.  On  the  mainland  George  Douglas  and  others  were  waiting  for 
them,  and  farther  on  was  Lord  Seton,  with  fifty  servants.  They  galloped  on 
through  the  night  and  did  not  stop  till  they  reached  Queen's  Ferry.  At  Long 
Niddry  the  Queen  wrote  despatches  to  her  friends,  and  then  set  off  again,  and 
before  sunrise  reached  Hamilton.  The  lords  joined  her  with  enthusiasm ;  in  a 
short  time  she  could  command  an  army  of  eight  thousand  men.  On  May  13th  they 
began  to  convey  the  Queen  from  Hamilton  to  Dumbarton.  At  Langside,  two  miles 
from  Glasgow,  they  came  upon  Murray,  strongly  posted.  He  had  only  two 
hundred  horse  and  four  thousand  foot ;  but  they  were  all  trained  soldiers.  Mary's 
army  had  no  settled  plan  and  no  commanders,  and  was  entirely  defeated.  Mary 
watched  the  battle  from  a  hill  half  a  mile  distant.  When  she  saw  that  the  battle 
was  lost  she  rode  ninety-two  miles  into  Galloway,  the  country  of  Lord  Herries. 
On  the  third  day  she  reached  Dundrennan  Abbey,  on  the  Solway.  Here  she 
determined  to  throw  herself  on  the  protection  of  Elizabeth,  who  had  given  her 
such  promise  of  support,  and  had  already  done  so  much  for  her.     She  wrote  to 
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Elizabeth  to  say  that,  being  driven  from  her  kingdom  by  her  subjects,  she  threw 
herself  on  her  sister's  hospitality.  On  Sunday,  May  16,  she  embarked  in  an  open 
fishing  boat,  crossed  the  Solway,  and  landed  in  the  evening  at  Workington,  where 
she  was  entertained  by  Sir  Henry  Curwen.  The  news  of  her  arrival  spread,  and 
the  next  day  she  was  conducted  to  the  Castle  at  Carlisle.  Here  the  Catholic  nobility 
and  gentry  came  round  her  to  pay  her  homage,  and  formed  for  her  a  little  court. 

Elizabeth  and  her  council  were  in  great  difficulties  when  they  heard  of  Mary's 
arrival,  for  they  had  not  anticipated  anything  of  the  kind.  She  discussed  several 
alternative  schemes  of  action  towards  her,  the  principal  of  which  was  to  restore 
Mary  by  force  or  mediation  to  the  throne  of  Scotland,  to  permit  her  retreat  to 
France,  or  to  retain  her  in  perpetual  imprisonment.     The  first  course  would  have 
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been  the  best,  and  Elizabeth  was  willing  to  consent  to  it  under  certain  conditions. 
The  treaty  of  Leith  must  be  confirmed ;  no  future  league  must  be  made  with 
France ;  a  promise  must  be  given  that  Mary  will  not  marry  without  Elizabeth's 
consent;  Darnley's  murderers  must  be  punished,  including  Bothwell,  who  had 
escaped  to  Denmark ;  Murray  must  remain  at  the  head  of  the  de  facto  government ; 
the  title  of  the  Hamiltons  to  the  throne  must  be  recognised,  and  the  forms  and 
constitution  of  the  Anglican  Church  must  be  introduced  into  Scotland.  Mary 
agreed  to  all  these  terms  ;  but  Elizabeth  did  not  trust  her,  and  could  not  make  up 
her  own  mind  to  take  this  course.  Mary  had  written  from  Workington  to  beg 
Elizabeth  to  receive  her ;  but  it  was  determined  that  this  should  not  be  done 
until  the  crimes  with  which  she  was  charged  had  been  investigated.  Cecil  was  a 
true  friend  to  the  Ecformation,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  increase  the  power  of  a 
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Catholic  sovereign  like  Mary,  whilst  the  Huguenots  were  being  persecuted  in 
France,  whilst  Alva  was  raging  against  the  Protestants  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
Philip  II.  was  straining  his  utmost  to  restore  the  old  religion  in  Europe.  Mary 
was  removed  to  Bolton  Castle,  under  the  charge  of  Lord  Scrope,  to  await  her  trial, 
and  Murray  was  ordered  to  send  commissioners  to  London  to  justify  his  conduct. 
The  letters  of  Mary  to  Philip  at  the  time,  and  to  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  show  the 
passion  which  possessed  her  soul.  Her  only  wish  was  to  return  to  her  kingdom  and 
to  take  revenge  on  her  persecutors.  She  declared  herself  a  sovereign  Queen,  and 
resisted  all  idea  of  compulsion.  The  investigation  took  place  at  York,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  October,  1568.     The  English  government, 
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the  Scotch  confederate  lords,  and  Mary  herself,  were  all  represented  by  com- 
missioners. Mary  complained  of  the  revolt  of  the  lords,  of  her  imprisonment, 
dethronement,  and  expulsion  from  the  realm.  Murray  offered  a  very  reserved 
defence,  and  secretly  showed  the  casket  of  letters  to  the  English  commissioners. 
Copies  of  these  letters  were  sent  to  Cecil,  and  a  rumour  got  abroad  that  there  was 
a  plan  for  marrying  Mary  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  On  hearing  this  Elizabeth 
cancelled  the  commission  and  summoned  all  the  parties  to  London.  A  great 
council  of  the  peers  was  summoned,  including  especially  those  who  had  been  most 
conspicuous  as  advocates  of  Mary's  pretensions.  The  conference  was  opened  at 
Westminster,  on  November  25.     Some  additional  commissioners  were  appointed 
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for  England,  including  Bacon  and  Cecil.  The  proceedings  were  held  in  tho 
Painted  Chamber.  When  the  minutes  of  the  York  meeting  had  been  read, 
Murray  was  asked  if  he  had  anything  further  to  say.  He  produced  a  paper 
which  stated  that  his  sister  had  been  the  contriver  of  Darnley's  murder.  At  the 
next  sitting  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  Darnley's  father,  repeated  the  charge,  and 
appealed  to  God  and  the  Queen  of  England  for  justice.  Mary's  commissioners 
treated  these  accusations  as  calumnies,  and  declared  that  the  inquiry  was  being 
held,  not  to  try  Mary  as  a  criminal,  but  to  give  Murray  an  opportunity  of  excusing 
himself.  The  conference  was  then  adjourned  to  Hampton  Court,  where  the 
Queen  was  residing.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  Elizabeth  really  wished  to  see 
the  charges  against  Mary  fully  investigated.  If  she  were  declared  guilty  she 
could  not  succeed  to  the  English  throne  or  maintain  her  Scotch  crown.  One 
would  pass  to  an  infant  boy,  and  the  other  depend  on  the  life  of  a  childless  maid. 
At  the  same  time  Elizabeth  felt,  as  a  Queen,  that  the  honour  of  a  sister  monarch 
ought  to  be  fully  cleared.  At  last  Murray  produced  the  casket  letters  and  the 
depositions  of  the  murderer  who  had  been  executed  for  Darnley's  death.  The 
casket  was  opened  and  its  contents  long  and  minutely  examined  by  the  lords 
present.  The  writing  was  compared  with  the  well-known  autograph  of  the 
Queen,  and  was  found  to  be  the  same.  The  lords  declared  that  the  Queen  had 
good  reason  to  refuse  to  receive  Mary,  unless  she  were  in  some  way  cleared  of  the 
charge  against  her.  Elizabeth  promised  to  forget  everything  if  Mary  would 
confirm  her  abdication  and  place  her  son  in  possession  of  the  throne.  The  Queen 
of  Scots  refused  to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  Thus  the  inquiry  terminated. 
Elizabeth  received  Murray  and  allowed  him  to  go  to  Scotland,  declaring  that 
nothing  had  been  brought  against  him  or  his  friends  which  impaired  their  honour 
or  allegiance.  With  regard  to  Mary  it  was  stated  that  nothing  had  been 
sufficiently  produced  or  shown,  whereby  the  peers  of  England  should  conceive  or 
take  any  evil  opinion  of  his  sister.  This  unsatisfactory  termination  suited 
Elizabeth's  character.     The  conferences  were  broken  off  on  January  10,  1569. 


CHAPTER  V. 

ELIZABETH.  — II. 

|N  order  to  understand  the  cause  of  the  conflict  between  Mary  and 
Elizabeth,  which  ended  in  Mary's  execution,  we  must  fix  our  minds 
upon  the  condition  of  England  at  that  time,  and  the  special  diffi- 
culties with  which  our  statesmen  had  to  contend.  Europe  was 
divided  between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  a  reaction  was  setting 
in  against  the  spread  of  Protestant  opinions,  and  it  was  believed  that,  by  a  general 
effort  simultaneously  made,  the  new  religion  might  be  rooted  out  and  the  old  faith 
brought  back  again.  The  struggle  between  the  two  religions  was  closely  connected 
with  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  England.  Elizabeth  was  not  likely  to  marry, 
and  Mary  was  her  heir.  A  Catholic  Queen,  more  popular  and  more  astute  than 
Mary  Tudor,  could  have  little  difficulty  in  imposing  her  own  form  of  faith  upon  her 
subjects.  By  a  statute  passed  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  Henry  VIII.  the  Scotch 
line  was  passed  over  in  the  succession,  and  the  house  of  Suffolk,  the  descendants  of 
Mary,  Duchess  of  Suffolk,  were  declared  to  be  heirs.  Frances,  Mary's  daughter, 
had  no  son,  but  three  daughters,  of  whom  only  two  concern  us.  Jane  married 
Lord  Guildford  Dudley,  and  fell  upon  the  scaffold ;  Catherine  married  the  Earl  of 
Hertford,  son  of  the  Protector  Somerset.  In  the  first  year  of  her  reign  Elizabeth, 
by  an  exercise  of  wilful  authority,  imprisoned  them  both  in  the  Tower.  On  a  second 
child  being  born  whilst  they  were  confined  there,  Elizabeth  declared  the  marriage 
illegal  and  their  children  illegitimate.  They  were  condemned  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment, and  Hertford  was  fined  £15,000.  Catherine  was  never  allowed  to  see  her 
husband  again,  and  she  died  on  January  27,  1667,  after  an  imprisonment  of  more 
than  six  years.  The  best  means  of  excluding  Mary  from  the  throne  was  to  secure 
the  marriage  of  Elizabeth.  This  duty  was  impressed  on  her  by  Parliament,  especially 
in  the  year  1566,  but  they  were  told  to  mind  their  own  business.  Many  were  the 
suitors  for  the  hand  of  the  Queen  of  England.  Among  them  were  the  Archduke 
Charles,  son  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand ;  the  King  of  Sweden ;  the  son  of  Gustavus 
Vasa ;  Adolf,  Duke  of  Holstein ;  and  some  others.  The  Queen  may  have  had  many 
reasons  for  not  marrying,  but  one  of  them  was  her  attachment  to  Lord  Robert 
Dudley,  a  younger  son  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  Dudley  had  been  married 
to  Amy,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  John  Robsart.     She  lived  a  retired  life 
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in  Cumner  House,  near  Oxford,  and  when  she  died  suddenly  fo  1560  it  was  reported 
that  her  husband  had  put  her  out  of  the  way  in  order  to  remove  an  obstacle  to  his 
marriage  with  the  Queen.  Elizabeth  created  Dudley  Earl  of  Leicester  in  1563  ; 
she  made  him  a  Knight  of  the  Garter  and  gave  him  the  magnificent  Castle  of 
Kenilworth.  Leicester  was  a  handsome  and  accomplished  man,  and  the  principal 
wish  of  his  life  was  to  unite  himself  with  the  Queen.  At  one  time  he  sought  the 
aid  of  the  Spanish  minister  to  ask  him  to  persuade  Philip  II.  to  favour  his  suit, 
promising  to  restore  the  old  religion  and  the  papal  supremacy.  At  another  time 
he  begged  Conde  and  the  Huguenots  to  assist  him  in  the  same  design.  Cecil,  a 
staunch  friend  of  the  Protestant  religion,  continually  opposed  him  because  he  saw 
that  such  a  union  would  be  disastrous  to  the  Queen  and  the  country.  It  is  possible 
that  the  difliculty  of  finding  a  suitable  consort,  coupled  with  a  personal  objection 
to  matrimony,  gradually  forced  Elizabeth  into  adopting,  as  if  of  her  free  will,  the 
appellation  of  the  Virgin  Queen.  Her  dislike  to  marriage  is  seen  in  the  contempt 
with  which  she  regarded  married  priests.  When  she  had  been  entertained  at 
Lambeth  by  Archbishop  Parker,  she  said  to  his  wife,  "Madam  I  may  not  call  you, 
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mistress  I  am  not  allowed  to  call  you,  and  so  I  know  not  what  to  call  you ;  but 
however,  I  thank  you  for  your  good  cheer."  The  conflict  between  the  two  religions 
was  raging  at  this  time  most  hotly  in  the  Netherlands,  but  the  same  policy  held 
the  field  in  Rome,  Paris,  and  Madrid.  National  interests  were  everywhere  sub- 
jected to  the  interests  of  the  rival  Churches ;  the  new  spirit  breathed  into  the  Romish 
church  by  the  Jesuits  affected  the  civilized  world.  The  Pope,  Pius  V.,  gave  the 
whole  strength  of  his  mind  to  the  extirpation  of  what  he  believed  to  be  heresy. 
Elizabeth  of  England,  William  of  Orange,  and  Conde  of  France  were  the  chief 
objects  of  his  wrath.  Catherine  de'  Medici,  queen-mother  of  France,  was  devoted 
with  her  secret  cabinet  to  the  same  line  of  policy.  She  forbade  the  practice  of 
any  religion  but  the  Catholic,  under  the  penalty  of  losing  life  and  property.  All 
sovereigns  were  called  upon  by  the  Pope  to  conduct  a  crusade  against  the  Reforma- 
tion. There  were  many  signs  of  a  coming  outbreak.  Itarian  ships,  laden  with 
treasures  destined  for  the  Netherlands,  were  detained  in  England.  The  English 
ambassador  was  carefully  watched  in  Madrid,  and  the  Spanish  ambassador,  Don 
Gueran  de  Espes,  was  subjected  to  a  similar  surveillance  in  England.      Muuy 
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of  the  most  important  families  in  England,  the  Howards,  the  Talbots,  the  Stanleys, 
the  Percys,  and  the  Nevilles,  were  opposed  to  the  Reformation.  They  had  secret 
meetings  and  councils  in  order  to  resist  the  plans  of  Cecil. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  most  prominent  of  the  Catholic  peers,  had  set  his 
heart  on  marrying  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  We  have  spoken  of  the  alarm  with  which 
this  design  inspired  Elizabeth.  The  Duke  was  playing  a  subtle  game.  Ho  ingra- 
tiated himself  with  Don  Gueran  in  order  that  if  Elizabeth  fell,  or  was  obliged  to 
sacrifice  Cecil,  he  might  obtain  the  hand  of  Mary  through  the  good  office  of  Philip. 
He  also  allied  himself  with  the  Earls  of  Leicester  and  Pembroke,  to  see  if  in  that 
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way  he  could  secure  the  coveted  prize.  Mary  was,  however,  as  tricky  as  the  Duke 
himself.  She  professed  to  the  Spanish  ambassador  that  she  had  no  desire  to 
marry  Norfolk,  but  that  she  preferred  a  Spanish  husband,  and  would  place  herself 
and  her  son  entirely  at  Philip's  disposal.  At  the  same  time  the  Catholic  lords  were 
by  no  means  in  favour  of  Norfolk's  designs.  They  wished  to  overthrow  Elizabeth 
and  to  marry  Mary  to  Don  John  of  Austria.  When  Elizabeth  heard  of  these  intrigues 
she  positively  forbade  the  match,  and  said  that  if  Mary  persisted  in  it  she  would 
find  herself  within  four  months  in  the  Tower.  Mary  had  before  this  time  been 
removed  from  Bolton  to  Tutbury,  a  royal  castle  in  Staffordshire,  on  the  banks  of 
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the  Dove,  and  was  now  at  "Wingfield  Manor,  a  retired  house  in  Derbyshire,  under 
the  charge  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  Norfolk  was  summoned  to  return  to  court, 
but  hesitated,  and  was  now  at  Kenninghall,  in  Norfolk,  the  ancient  residence  of 
the  kings  of  East  Anglia.  In  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  his  friends  and  retainers 
he  returned  to  London,  was  arrested  and  sent  to  the  Tower,  where  he  remained  for 
some  time.  At  the  same  time,  Pembroke,  Arundel,  and  Leicester  were  banished 
from  the  court. 

These  arrests  were  signals  of  a  rising  in  the  North  which  had  long  been 
prepared.  The  Percies  of  Northumberland,  the  Nevilles  of  Westmoreland,  the 
Cliffords  of  Cumberland,  were  at  the  head  of  the  rising.  It  was  in  many  respects 
a  repetition  of  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace.  The  father  of  the  Earl  of  North- 
umberland had  taken  part  in 
that  enterprise,  and  had  been 
executed ;  also  Richard  Norton, 
of  Norton  Conyers,  who,  as  a 
hoary-headed  gentleman  of 
seventy-one,  bore  the  cross 
with  the  five  wounds  before 
the  insurgents  surrounded  by  a 
company  of  Cistercians,  had 
served  thirty-three  years  before 
under  Robert  Aske.  The  object 
of  the  rebels  was  to  release  the 
Queen  of  Scots  and  to  compel 
Elizabeth  to  recognise  her  as 
heir.  "Wherever  they  marched 
they  burned  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  and  the  transla- 
tions of  the  Bible,  and  restored 
the  Mass.  They  had  promise  of 
assistance  from  the  Duke  of 
Alva,  that  he  would  send  Vitelli, 
his  best  general,  to  their  assist- 
ance. The  Spanish  ambassador  sent  despatch  after  despatch  to  Madrid  and 
Brussels  to  assist  the  rising.  Mary  was  now  again  in  Tutbury,  where  Shrews- 
bury kept  an  anxious  guard  over  his  prisoner.  Obeying  an  order  from  London, 
he  moved  her  by  night  to  Coventry,  where  the  party  had  to  take  refuge  in  an 
inn.  If  the  rebellion  had  lasted  longer  it  might  have  brought  the  Tudor 
monarchy  into  serious  danger  ;  but  the  confused  plans  of  the  insurgents, 
the  indifference  of  the  lower  and  middle  classes,  and  the  fixed  determination 
of  Redcliffe,  Earl  of  Sussex,  prevented  its  success.  Before  any  assistance  could 
arrive  from  the  Netherlands,  Sussex  pressed  the  lords  so  hard  that  they  fled 
at  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  new  reinforcements.  The  bull  of  the  Nevilles,  the 
silver  crescent  of  the  Percies,  vanished  from  the  field.     Northumberland  fled  to 
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Scotland,  where  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Regent  Murray,  was  sold  to  the  English 
Government,  and  brought  to  the  block.  Westmoreland  sought  refuge  in  Flanders, 
and  died  in  exile.  The  Nortons  and  Leonard  Dacres  went  to  the  same  country, 
where,  under  the  protection  of  Alva,  they  contrived  conspiracies  against  their 
country.  The  poorer  sort  of  people  who  had  joined  the  rebellion  were  cruelly 
executed  by  Sussex,  who  loathed  the  work,  but  was  obliged  to  obey  the  orders  of 
the  Queen.  Not  less  than  eight  hundred  of  the  working  classes  died  by  the  hand 
of  the  executioner.     Norfolk  was  set  free  from  the  Tower  in  the  course  of  the 

year,  having  expressed  his  entire 
contrition,  and  having  given  his 
solemn  promise  under  his  hand  and 
seal  that  he  would  never  engage  in 
a  design  to  marry  Mary,  or  in  any 
other  political  enterprise,  without 
the  full  authority  and  leave  of 
Elizabeth.  When  the  insurrection 
was  put  down  Elizabeth  published  a 
manifesto  on  the  character  of  the 
first  ten  years  of  her  reign.  Whilst 
the  Continent  had  been  distracted 
by  civil  wars,  England  had  re- 
mained in  quietude  and  peace. 
The  taxes  were  small,  justice  was 
easily  administered,  the  Crown  was 
secure  against  foreign  foes,  the 
Church  was  ordered  according  to 
the  principles  of  Holy  Writ,  and 
conscience  was  free,  providing  that 
people  obeyed  the  law  of  the  land. 
It  would  always  be  her  endeavour 
to  govern  the  people  with  love  and 
mildness,  but  she  must  exercise  con- 
dign punishment  against  rebellious 
and  disobedient  subjects. 

On  February  25,  1570,  Pope 
Pius  V.  issued  the  bull  of  excommunication  which  had  been  so  long  preparing. 
It  declared  Elizabeth  incapable  of  reigning,  released  her  subjects  from  their 
oath  of  allegiance,  and  forbade  all  classes  of  Englishmen,  under  pain  of  the 
punishment  of  the  Church,  to  grant  obedience  to  the  woman  who  was  under 
its  severest  censure.  The  bull  was  committed  to  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  to 
provide  for  its  publication  in  England.  It  had  been  intended  to  support  the 
insurrection  in  the  North,  but  it  came  too  late.  The  words  of  encouragement 
which  Pius  had  added  for  the  rebellious  lords  had  now  to  be  omitted.  This 
bull  was  affixed  by  Felton,  a  gentleman  of  large  property  in  Southwark,  to  the 
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gates  of  the  Bishop  of  London's  Palace.  He  was  seized  and  put  to  death  after  a 
long  period  of  torture.  An  accomplice  of  his,  Story,  who  under  Mary  had  been 
foremost  in  persecuting  the  Reformers,  and  who  had  since  assisted  the  papal  party 
on  the  Continent,  fell  also  into  the  hands  of  the  English  government.  He  was 
brought  to  the  Tower  and  delivered  to  the  executioner. 

At  this  time  great  efforts  were  made  in  France  to  secure  Mary's  release,  and 
there  was  a  disposition  in  England  to  remain  on  good  terms  with  the  sister  country. 
Many  plans  for  this  purpose  were  proposed.  Among  the  conditions  suggested  were 
that  she  would  give  security  for  peaceable  behaviour  in  future ;  that  she  would 
promise  to  contract  no  marriage  without  the  consent  of  Elizabeth ;  that  she  would 
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commit  Dumbarton  and  Edinburgh  Castles  to  an  English  garrison ;  and  that  she 
would  allow  her  son,  James  VI.,  to  be  educated  in  England.  It  was  hardly  likely 
that  Mary,  who  knew  herself  to  be  Queen  of  one  kingdom  and  heir  to  another, 
would  consent  to  these  conditions  ;  or  that  if  she  consented,  she  would  observe  them. 
"Would  not  the  Pope  set  her  free  from  any  obligation  that  she  might  take  ? 
Besides,  in  the  unsettled  state  of  Scotland,  Mary's  life  was  safer  in  England  than 
in  her  own  country.  On  January  23,  1570,  the  Regent  Murray  was  travelling 
from  Edinburgh  to  Stirling ;  as  he  passed  through  the  narrow  streets  of  Lin- 
lithgow, James  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh,  a  nephew  of  the  Archbishop  of 
St.  Andrews,  shot  at  him  and  killed  him,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three.  His  death 
was  the  occasion  of  deep  lamentation.     John  Knox  preached  his  funeral  sermon, 
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and  it  was  generally  felt  that  a  period  of  civil  dissensions  was  at  hand.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  murder  was  greeted  with  joy  throughout  the  Catholic  world. 
Leslie,  Bishop  of  Ross,  and  Don  Gueran,  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  tried  to  tura  it 
to  the  best  account  for  the  benefit  of  Mary.  Leonard  Dacres  renewed  the  rebellion 
of  the  North,  and  assembled  a  large  force  at  Naworth  Castle.  However,  on 
February  2nd,  he  encountered  the  Queen's  army,  commanded  by  Lord  Hunsdou, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Gelt,  and  was  defeated.  He  fled  into  Scotland ;  his  followers 
suffered  bitterly  for  their  attempt.  The  Hamiltons  flew  to  arms  to  restore  Mary, 
and  were  joined  by  the  men  who  had  before  opposed  them,  Maitland  of  Leth- 

ington,  and  Kircaldy  of  Grange,  who  com- 
manded the  Castle  of  Edinburgh.  The 
majority  of  the  nobles  took  the  same  side, 
and  assistance  was  promised  both  from 
France  and  Spain.  It  was  arranged  that 
until  the  new  order  of  things  could  be  es- 
tablished, James  VI.  should  be  brought  to 
Paris.  Cecil,  alarmed  at  these  steps,  sent 
Randolph  to  Edinburgh  to  collect  the 
Reforming  party,  and  to  discuss  the  intro- 
duction of  a  regency  which  could  be  de- 
pended upon.  At  the  same  time  Sussex, 
at  the  head  of  an  English  army,  was 
ordered  to  invade  Scotland  from  Berwick. 

The  army  crossed  the  Border  in  three 
divisions ;  they  left  neither  castle,  tower,  nor 
town  until  they  came  to  Jedburgh  ;  they 
burnt  Braxholme,  the  seat  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  of  Buccleuch — "  a  very  strong  house, 
well  set,  with  pleasant  gardens  and  orchards 
well  kept."  Ninety  strong  castles,  houses, 
and  dwelling  places,  with  three  hundred 
towns  and  villages  were  utterly  destroyed. 
In  the  meantime  Queen  Mary  had  been 
corresponding  with  foreign  Powers,  and 
was  moving  heaven  and  earth  to  effect  her  restoration.  A  second  invasion  of 
Scotland  in  May,  1780,  was  directed  against  Glasgow,  and  the  property  of  the 
Hamiltons.  These  scourgings  of  the  rebels  did  not  produce  the  effect  which  was 
expected,  and  Elizabeth  began  to  waver  in  her  resolve,  and  to  consider  the  possibility 
of  restoring  Mary.  At  last,  in  July,  the  Earl  of  Lennox  was  appointed  Regent. 
Elizabeth  still  clung  to  the  resolve  of  restoring  Mary  to  the  throne.  She  felt 
bound  by  an  engagement  to  the  King  of  France  to  this  effect.  Certain  precau- 
tions were  to  be  taken;  Mary  was  to  be  married  to  an  obscure  husband,  and 
Dumbarton  Castle  was  to  be  garrisoned  by  the  English.  Just  at  this  time, 
however,  an  event  occurred  which  scattered  these  intentions  to  the  wind. 
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The  Duke  of  Norfolk  had  been  released  from  the  Tower  of  London  in  August, 
1570,  after  making  an  engagement  in  writing  that  he  would  take  no  steps  to  marry 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  without  Elizabeth's  permission.  He  was  looked  up  to  as 
their  leader  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  were  at  this  time  exposed  to  a  fierce 
persecution.  Their  worship  was  not  allowed  to  be  performed  even  in  the  most 
private  manner.  At  any  moment  they  were  liable  to  be  hurried  off  before  a  court 
of  justice  to  be  asked  upon  oath  how  often  they  had  been  at  church,  and  when 
and  where  they  had  received  sacrament.  Private  houses  were  searched  to  discover 
priests  in  hiding,  or  persons  who  might  have  assisted  at  the  mass.  Even  the 
chapels  of  foreign  ambassadors  were  not  sacred.  In  consequence  of  these  harsh 
measures  the  Roman  Catholics  withdrew  into  foreign  countries,  and  lived  there 
under  the  protection  and  with  the  assistance  of  Spain.     Mary,  despairing  of  all 
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other  assistance,  determined  to  throw  herself  on  the  protection  of  the  same  power. 
There  was  at  this  time  in  London  a  Florentine  banker,  named  Ridolfi.  He  was 
employed  as  a  means  of  secret  communication  between  the  Pope,  the  Duke  of  Alva, 
who  was  the  Spanish  Governor  in  the  Netherlands,  the  King  of  Spain,  and  the 
English  Catholics.  The  plan  was  to  induce  Philip,  King  of  Spain,  to  invade 
England,  to  depose  Elizabeth,  and  afterwards  to  put  her  to  death,  and  to  place 
Mary  upon  the  throne.  Ridolfi  refused  to  act  unless  he  obtained  the  signature  of 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  The  Duke  was  very  reluctant  to  give  it,  but  was  induced 
by  the  bait  of  Mary's  hand.  Mary  herself  had  no  scruples  in  joining  a  scheme 
which  was  to  give  her  liberty  and  the  crown. 

The  English  Catholics  were  expected  to  set  the  first  example  of  rising  in 
rebellion.  It  was  thought  possible  to  seize  the  person  of  Elizabeth  at  the  meeting 
of  Parliament  in  1571.     But  nothing  could  be  done  without  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
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and  his  timid  nature  waited  for  a  more  favourable  opportunity.  When  Ridolfi 
arrived  in  Brussels  he  laid  the  message  of  Mary  and  Norfolk  before  the  Duke  of 
Alva.  Eight  thousand  Spanish  troops  were  to  cross  the  Channel,  of  which  six 
thousand  would  land  at  Harwich  and  two  thousand  would  sail  to  Aberdeen.  The 
eastern  counties  were  ready  to  rise.  The  Catholic  nobles  of  Scotland  and  the 
North  would  meet  the  troops  roused  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  Spanish 
ambassador.  Lord  Derby,  it  was  said,  would  lead  the  forces  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  against  Elizabeth.  Thus  the  Queen  of  England  would  be  taken  in  a  net, 
and  the  Catholic  religion  would  be  restored  from  the  Orkneys  to  Land's  End. 
Alva  received  these  overtures  with  caution,  but  Ridolfi  was  not  so  prudent.  He 
sent  a  messenger  named  Charles  Baily  with  letters  describing  his  interview.  Baily 
was  seized  the  moment  he  stepped  ashore  at  Dover.  The  key  of  his  letters,  which 
were  written  in  cipher,  was  found  in  the  wadding  of  his  coat,  and  all  his  books  and 
papers  were  forwarded  to  the  council.    In  London  Baily  was  subjected  to  the  rack, 
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and  revealed  the  greater  part  of  Ridolfi's  plans.  This  ambassador  arrived  at  Madrid 
at  the  end  of  June,  and,  soon  after  his  reception  by  Philip,  a  plan  for  murdering 
Elizabeth  was  fully  discussed.  Sir  John  Hawkins  was  able  to  send  information  of 
these  intrigues  to  England.  In  this  manner  the  whole  summer  of  1571  was  full 
of  anxieties  and  rumours.  Cecil  was  well  acquainted  with  the  conspiracy,  but  as 
yet  he  had  no  evidence  against  Norfolk.  An  accident  threw  the  Duke  into  his 
power.  A  Shrewsbury  merchant,  returning  home  from  London,  was  asked  to 
convey  a  bag  of  money  to  the  Duke.  Its  weight  alarmed  him ;  he  opened  it,  found 
it  full  of  gold  instead  of  silver  as  he  had  expected,  and  discovered  that  it  contained 
a  letter  in  cipher.  This  led  to  a  series  of  revelations  by  which  Norfolk's  complicity 
in  the  plot  became  manifest.  He  was  arrested,  together  with  his  brother-in-law, 
Lord  Lumley,  and  the  Earls  of  Arundel  and  Southampton,  and  the  Bishop  of  Ross. 
The  Queen  of  Scots  was  committed  to  confinement  in  Sheffield  Castle.  The  Duke 
was  tried  for  high  treason  and  sentenced  to  death,  but  Elizabeth  was  very  reluctant 
to  have  him  executed,  partly  because  she  disliked  political  executions,  and  partly 
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because  she  had  a  tenderness  towards  him,  and  knew  his  popularity  amongst  his 
co-religionists.  At  last,  however,  she  yielded  to  the  representations  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  on  the  2nd  of  June  the  Duke  was  led  out  to  die  on  Tower  Hill. 
During  these  disturbances  in  the  political  world  events  of  a  different  order, 
arising  out  of  the  Reformation,  were  demanding  the  attention  of  Elizabeth  and 
disturbing- her  peace.  Tbe  Reformation  on  the  Continent  had  taken  two  directions, 
one  chiefly  connected  with  the  name  of  Luther,  and  the  other  with  that  of  Calvin. 
Completely  as  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  had  broken  with  the  Church  of 
Rome,  yet  so  much  of  the  old  doctrine  and  ceremonies  were  retained  that  the  new 
religion   had   the   appearance   of   reform   rather   than    revolution.      Durino-   the 
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persecutions  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  Protestant  clergymen,  flying  from  England, 
had  taken  refuge  in  Switzerland  and  become  acquainted  with  the  teaching  and 
observances  of  Calvin  and  Zwingli.  The  Lutherans  had  treated  these  refugees 
with  contumely,  whereas  the  more  advanced  Reformers  had  received  them  with 
respect.  Returning  to  England  in  Elizabeth's  reign  they  formed  a  new  party 
in  the  Church,  and  the  Queen  had  to  steer  a  difficult  course  between  Catholics 
on  one  side  and  Puritans  on  the  other.  Her  own  tastes  inclined  to  much  that  was 
characteristic  of  the  old  religion.  A  crucifix  stood  ou  the  altar  of  her  private 
chapel,  with  candles  lighted  in  front  of  it.  She  loved  a  gorgeous  ritual,  and 
could  not  abide  the  marriage  of  the  clergy.  The  advocates  of  the  simpler  form 
of  worship  were  very  influential  in  the  church.     A  proposition  to  do  away  with 
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the  surplice,  and  to  abolish  such  popish  ceremonies  as  the  cross  in  baptism,  the 
ring  in  marriage,  kneeling  at  the  communion,  the  use  of  organs  and  choirs,  was 
only  lost  in  Convocation  by  one  vote.  Hence  it  happened  that  two  parties  took 
their  own  way,  and  the  Church  of  England  gave  shelter  to  ministers  who  practised 
every  kind  of  worship  from  the  most  simple  to  the  most  ornate.  This  confusion 
did  not  suit  the  temper  of  the  Queen,  and  she  found  in  Archbishop  Parker  a  man 
who  was  willing  to  put  down  these  irregularities.  A  book  of  discipline  for  the 
clergy  was  issued  in  1565,  but  this  instead  of  uniformity  produced  schism.  The 
Nonconformists,  as  they  were  called,  abandoned  the  churches  and  began  to  form 
separate  conventicles. 

These  assertions  of  authority  produced  a  rebellion  against  church  discipline, 
and  a  party  arose  in  the  Church  who  were  afterwards  called  Presbyterians.  They 
denied  the  authority  of  the  bishops,  and  went  back  to  the  government  of  the  Church 
by  elders,  which  they  found  in  the  gospels.  The  reputed  founder  of  this  school 
was  Thomas  Cartwright,  the  Lady  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge. 
On  the  first  attempts  to  enforce  uniformity  he  had  gone  to  Geneva  and  made 
friends  with  Calvin.  He  now  denied  the  necessity  of  holy  orders  and  the  authority 
of  the  spiritual  courts.  He  asserted  that  the  Church  should  return  to  the  simple 
government  of  apostolic  times,  and  that  her  officers  should  be  chosen  by  popu- 
lar election.  He  was  attacked  by  the  authorities  of  the  University,  and  sus- 
pended from  his  lectureship.  After  this  he  preached  to  crowded  congregations. 
He  denounced  vestments,  and  only  three  students  of  Trinity  appeared  in  their 
surplices.  He  was  deprived  of  his  fellowship  and  expelled  the  University.  Un- 
daunted by  this,  he  published,  in  1572,  an  admonition  to  Parliament,  in  which  he 
declared  that  the  Church  was  independent  of,  and  superior  to,  the  State ;  that  the 
civil  officer  had  no  right  whatever  to  have  any  authority  in  the  Church,  but  that 
he  ought  rather  to  submit  himself  to  his  jurisdiction.  Some  of  Elizabeth's  prin- 
cipal statesmen  were  favourably  inclined  to  the  Puritans  and  disliked  to  persecute  a 
body  who,  at  least,  were  enemies  of  the  Catholics ;  but  Parker  refused  to  change 
his  policy,  and  continued  to  persecute  the  Puritans  until  his  death  in  1575. 

Another  question  in  dispute  between  the  two  parties  had  reference  to  the 
liberty  of  interpreting  scripture.  The  clergy  had  been  accustomed  to  meet 
together  under  a  president,  or  moderator,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  and 
explaining  various  parts  of  the  Bible.  This  practice  was  much  disliked  by  the  Queen, 
who  had  little  respect  for  private  judgment  in  these  matters,  and  who  did  not 
rate  very  highly  the  power  and  ability  of  ordinary  preachers.  Archbishop  Parker 
had  humoured  the  Queen  in  putting  down  these  movements,  but  on  his  death,  in 
1575,  Edmund  Grindal,  Archbishop  of  York,  succeeded  to  the  see  of  Canterbury. 
He  had  a  feeling  of  tenderness  for  the  Puritan  party,  and,  although  he  was  wrilling 
to  restrain  liberty  of  preaching,  he  would  not  do  everything  that  the  Queen 
desired,  and  refused  to  suppress  prophesyings.  He  was,  therefore,  suspended  from 
his  See  for  five  years,  and  was  only  restored  in  1582,  the  year  before  his  death. 
By  this  unfortunate  quarrel  the  Church  of  England  lost  the  abilities  of  a  man  of 
deep  learning  and  piety,  of  mild  and  generous  character. 
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Grindul's  successor,  John  Whitgift,  was  a  man  of  a  different  stamp.  His 
stern  and  hasty  temper  was  directed  towards  the  suppression  of  the  Puritans. 
The  Court  of  High  Commission  was  remodelled,  and  armed  with  new  powers  to 
insure  obedience  to  the  statutes  of  uniformity  and  supremacy.  It  consisted  of 
forty-four  members,  bishops,  privy-councillors,  clergymen  and  laymen.      They 
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had  power  to  inquire  into  absence  from  church,  the  orthodoxy  of  the  clergy,  and 
the  morality  of  the  laity.  They  demanded  from  every  member  of  the  Church 
subscription  to  the  Queen's  supremacy,  the  lawfulness  of  the  Common  Praj'er  and 
the  Ordination  Service,  and  to  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles. 

Another  power  exercised  was  the  right  to  demand,  from  any  person  whom 
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they  had  reasons  to  suspect,  an  oath  so  precise  and  minute  as  to  cover  the  whole 
range  of  clerical  uniformity.  By  this  means  many  of  the  ablest  clergy  were 
compelled  to  criminate  themselves.  Cecil,  now  Lord  Burleigh,  protested  against 
these  persecutions,  but  the  Queen  was  supported  by  a  new  favourite,  Sir  Chris- 
topher Hatton,  in  her  resolution.  Aylmer,  Bishop  of  London,  gave  willing 
assistance  to  Whitgift  in  these  measures.  Neal,  who  wrote  a  history  of  the 
Puritans,  tells  us  that  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  clergymen  were  suspended 
in  six  counties,  and  their  places  were  supplied  by  illiterate  men  who  were  not  able 
to  preach. 

The  measures  enforced  against  the  Roman  Catholics  were  not  less  severe.  In 
1580,  Edmund  Campian,  an  Oxford  man,  who  had  become  a  Jesuit,  undertook  a 
missionary  journey  to  England  in  company  with  Robert  Parsons,  their  idea  being 
to  convert  England  to  the  true  faith.  The  Parliament  of  1581  passed  the  severe 
Act  against  any  one  who  harboured  Jesuits.  Parsons  escaped  to  the  Continent, 
but  Campian  was  taken  at  Lyford,  near  Wantage,  in  Berkshire,  was  committed  to 
the  Tower,  tortured,  in  order  that  he  might  reveal  the  names  of  those  who  had 
given  him  shelter,  tried  for  high  treason,  and  executed.  As  his  body  was  being- 
quartered,  according  to  the  barbarous  custom  of  those  days,  a  drop  of  blood  spurted 
on  the  clothes  of  a  youth  named  Henry  Walpole.  Regarding  it  as  a  divine  command* 
he  soon  afterwards  became  a  Jesuit,  and  eventually  suffered  death  at  the  same  spot. 

GENEALOGY  OF  THE  FEENCH  KINGS. 


Heney  II.  ==  Catherine  Medici. 


Fbancis  II.  Chaeles  IX.  Heney  III.  Feancts, 

d.  1560,  m.  Mary  d.  1574.  Duke  of  Anjou,  Duke  of  Aleneon, 

Queen  of  Scots.  d.  1584.  then  of  Anjou. 

Elizabeth  could  not  look  unmoved  on  the  great  struggle  that  was  going  on 
between  Catholics  and  Protestants  on  the  other  side  of  the  North  Sea.  The 
countries  which  are  now  called  Holland  and  Belgium  were  then  subject  to  the 
Spanish  Crown,  under  the  name  of  the  Netherlands.  The  northern  provinces,  who 
speak  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  language,  were  early  converted  to  the  Lutheran 
faith.  The  southern  provinces,  inhabited  by  "Walloons,  who  spoke  a  kind  of 
French,  were  Catholic.  Philip  II.,  son  of  the  great  Emperor  Charles  V.,  on 
succeeding  to  these  dominions  determined  to  extirpate  heresy  by  every  means  in 
his  power.  He  introduced  the  inquisition  into  the  Netherlands,  and  violated 
fundamental  rights  by  garrisoning  the  towns  with  Spanish  soldiers.  The  spirit  of 
the  nobles  revolted  against  this;  they  formed  an  association  to  get  rid  of  the 
inquisition  and  to  recover  their  rights.  From  the  humble  dresses  which  they  wore 
they  received  the  nickname,  Gueux,  or  beggars,  which  they  proudly  adopted  as  a 
title  of  honour.  Philip  was  more  determined  than  ever  to  crush  the  revolt.  lie 
sent  the  terrible  Duke  of  Alva,  whose  name  has  become  a  bye-word,  into  the 
Netherlands  with  a  large  army.     Alva  established  a  council  of  blood,  and  proceeded 
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to  extirpate  the  insurgents  with  fire  and  sword.  It  is  said  that  not  less  than 
eighteen  thousand  people  were  put  to  death,  amongst  whom  were  the  darlings  of 
the  people,  Count  Egmont  and  Count  Horn.  The  reign  of  terror  reached  its 
height  in  the  year  1570,  and  Alva  ventured  to  assure  his  royal  master  that  his 
policy  had  heen  a  complete  success.  It  is  true  that  he  had  secured  the  Spanish 
monarchy  and  the  Catholic  religion  in  the  southern  provinces,  but  the  flame  of 
liberty  was  burning  brightly  in  the  north.  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  had 
listened  to  the  cry  of  his  countrymen,  and  after  much  hesitation  he  put  himself  at 
their  head.  The  Gueux  de  Mer  ("the  Beggars  of  the  Sea")  took  the  town  of 
Brill  on  April  1,  1572,  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The  inhabitants 
assembled  in  the  market-place,  and  took  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  William  as 
Stadtholder  of  Holland.  In  this  manner,  by  what  seemed  at  first  to  be  a  mere 
piratical  raid,  the  corner  stone  of  the  new  Republic  was  laid.  Hushing  followed 
the  example  of  Brill,  and  hoisted  the  flag  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The  people 
rose  throughout  the  provinces  of  Zeeland  and  Holland.  The  enthusiasm  soon  spread 
to  Guelders,  Utrecht  and  Friesland.  Everywhere  the  magistrates  bound  them- 
selves to  obey  the  King  of  Spain,  and  William  of  Orange,  his  viceroy.  The  chief 
mover  in  these  events  was  the  Count  de  la  Mark,  who  was  called  "  the  Wild  Boar 
of  Ardennes,"  and  whose  fiery  and  impetuous  nature  was  in  strong  contrast  to 
William's  caution. 
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William  I.  (the  Silent),  d.  1584. 


Maubice,  Frederick  Henet, 

d.  1625.  d.  1647. 


William  II., 
m.  Mary  of  England  ;  d.  1650. 

William  III., 
King  of  England ;  d.  1702. 

Elizabeth  had  not  taken  an  active  part  in  these  events,  but  two  thousand 
Englishmen  had  taken  part  as  volunteers  in  the  attack  on  Flushing,  and  it  was 
known  that  their  action  was  not  resented  by  the  Queen.  Three  years  later  the 
United  Provinces  refusing  to  surrender,  but  distrusting  their  own  power  of  resist- 
ance, offered  the  crown  to  the  Queen  of  England.  She  refused  the  offer  with 
courteous  words,  but  declared  herself  ready  to  mediate  on  their  behalf  with  the 
King  of  Spain.  The  new  state  was  thus  thrown  back  upon  its  own  resources. 
The  terrible  night  of  November  4,  1576,  saw  the  streets  of  Antwerp  sacked 
and  burnt  by  the  Spanish  troops  in  mutiny,  a  scene  of  terror  which  bears  to 
posterity  the  name  of  the  Spanish  Fury.  This  led  to  the  confederation  of  the 
whole  seventeen  provinces  under  the  name  of  the  Pacification  of  Ghent,  by 
which  they  bound  themselves  to  drive  out  the  foreign  troops  and  establish  a 
settled  government  and  freedom  of  religion  in  the  northern  provinces.     Eliza- 
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beth  now  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  States  General  to  an  alliance.  She 
was  led  to  take  this  step  by  opposition  to  Don  John  of  Austria,  the  governor 
of  the  Netherlands,  who  was  the  chosen  champion  of  Catholicism  in  Europe. 
A  plan  was  formed  by  which  he  was  to  become  King  of  Ireland,  to  liberate 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  from  prison  and  then  to  marry  her,  and  so  to  ascend  the 
throne  of  Britain,  which  would  be  a  united  Catholic  country.  Mary  was  quite 
willing  to  enter  into  this  arrangement.  Don  John,  however,  died  of  fever  on 
October  1,  1578,  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

"William  of  Orange  had  always  hoped  that  he  would  be  able  to  form  a  general 
confederation  of  the  Provinces  on  the  foundation  of  national  freedom  and  self- 
government,  with  the  recognition  of  religious  equality.  He  found  at  last  that  it 
was  impossible  to  carry  this  out,  as  neither  Catholics  nor  Protestants  were  willing 


to  agree  to  it.  The  result  was  that  the  northern  provinces  formed  themselves  into 
a  league  called  the  Union  of  Utrecht,  which  was  dated  on  the  23rd  of  January, 
1579.  Philip's  answer  to  this  was  to  proclaim  the  Prince  of  Orange  a  traitor,  to 
order  all  friends  and  supporters  to  leave  him,  and  to  set  a  price  upon  his  head  of 
twenty-five  thousand  golden  crowns,  which  were  offered  to  anyone  who  would 
deliver  him  to  the  king,  alive  or  dead.  The  united  provinces  had  no  other  course 
open  to  them  but  to  renounce  their  allegiance,  and  to  place  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  some  stronger  power.  They  took  the  step  of  offering  themselves  to 
Henry,  Duke  of  Anjou,  whose  marriage  with  Elizabeth  had  been  for  a  long  time 
in  contemplation.  The  Duke  landed  at  Flushing  and  proceeded  to  Antwerp, 
where  he  took  the  oath  to  the  constitution  of  the  Netherlands,  called  the  "  Joyeuse 
Entree."  As  the  Prince  of  Orange  covered  him  with  a  mantle  of  State,  he  said, 
"  I  must  fasten  this  robe  so  securely  that  no  one  may  be  able  to  tear  it  from  your 
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shoulders."  But  the  French  Duke  had  no  idea  of  suhmitting  himself  to  constitutional 
fetters.     He  determined  to  seize  the  fortified  towns  in  Flanders  and  Brabant,  and 


to  use  them  as  a  means  of  obtaining  independent  authority.     In  Bruges  he  was 
resisted  by  the  citizens,  who  slew  two  hundred  and  fifty  Frencb  nobles.     Men 
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talked  of  the  French  Fury  as  they  had  before  talked  of  the  Spanish  Fury.     The 
authority  of  Anjou  was  at  an  end  ;  he  betook  himself  to  Paris  never  to  return. 

His  place  was  taken  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  known  by  the  name  of  "William 
the  Silent.  He  began  to  organize  the  new  state,  but  was  struck  down  by  a  sudden 
blow.  A  Catholic  fanatic  named  Balthazar  Gerard  was  stimulated  by  Philip's 
proclamation  to  effect  his  murder.  He  had  revealed  his  plan  to  the  Duke  of 
Parma  and  to  two  Jesuit  fathers,  and  had  received  from  them  assistance  and 
encouragement.  William  was  then  living  at  his  palace  in  Delft.  Gerard  paid 
him  a  visit  to  inform  him  of  the  recent  death  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  took 
occasion  to  examine  the  house.  On  July  10,  1584,  as  the  Prince  was  passing 
with  his  wife  into  the  dining-room,  Gerard  presented  himself  and  asked  for  a 
passport.  The  Princess  was  terrified  at  the  forbidding  appearance  of  the  stranger 
and  begged  if  he  might  be  sent  away,  but  Orange  allowed  him  to  remain.  He  hid 
himself  in  a  dark  passage  just  outside  the  door  of  the  dining-room,  where  the 
staircase  began  to  rise  to  the  second  story.  As  Orange  came  from  table,  he  fired 
at  him  with  a  pistol  loaded  with  three  balls,  which  he  concealed  under  his  cloak. 
He  cried  as  he  fell  to  the  ground,  "  My  God,  my  God,  have  mercy  upon  me  and 
upon  this  poor  people."  The  provinces  did  not  know  where  to  turn  in  their  hour 
of  need.  They  sent  for  assistance  to  the  King  of  France,  who  was  too  much 
occupied  with  his  own  affairs  to  be  able  to  help  them.  They  then  applied  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  who  sent  them  her  favourite,  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  He  landed  at 
Flushing  in  December,  1585. 

"We  must  now  go  back  some  years,  and  consider  the  relations  between  England 
and  France.  In  that  country  there  was  the  same  violent  struggle  going  on  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants  as  we  find  in  every  other  country  in  Europe.  Elizabeth 
could  not  but  feel  great  sympathy  for  the  Protestants.  At  the  same  time,  she 
seriously  considered  for  many  years  a  marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  brother 
of  the  King  of  France,  and  afterwards  King  himself.  How  terribly  then  must  she 
have  been  affected  by  the  news  of  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  The  Catholic 
preparations  which  were  made  for  the  massacre  are  now  well  known,  but  this  is 
not  the  place  to  narrate  them.  The  conspiracy  was  the  work  of  Catherine  Medici, 
mother  of  the  young  King  Charles  IX.  At  midnight,  on  August  24,  1572,  the 
alarm-bell  of  the  church  of  St.  Germain  l'Auxerrois  gave  the  signal  for  the 
tragedy.  Bands  of  murderers  broke  into  those  parts  of  the  town  where  the  Hugue- 
nots had  their  dwelling.  They  pressed  the  swords  and  muskets  into  the  houses, 
and  struck  down  the  fugitives  in  the  streets.  Coligny,  the  grey-headed  hero, 
was  the  first  victim ;  he  was  surprised  and  wounded  in  his  own  room  as  he  was 
reading  Calvin's  commentary  on  the  book  of  Job.  The  assassins  attempted  to 
throw  him  out  of  the  window  whilst  still  alive,  but  he  clung  with  his  left  arm  to  a 
pillar  until  he  lost  strength  and  consciousness,  and  fell  at  the  feet  of  Guise,  who  was 
waiting  beloAV.  His  head  was  cut  off,  his  corpse  was  dragged  through  the  streets 
and  hung  upon  the  gallows.  This  murder  was  a  signal  for  the  rest.  The  troops, 
excited  by  the  cry  that  the  king  desired  and  commanded  the  death  of  the  Huguenots, 
marched  through  all  parts  of  the  town,  and  filled  houses,  streets,  and  bridges  with 
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bloodstained  corpses.  The  Catholics  were  distinguished  by  a  white  handkerchief 
bound  round  their  arm,  and  a  cross  upon  their  hat.  The  laws  of  hospitality  were 
broken,  unsuspecting  guests  were  murdered  in  their  beds,  and  the  servants  of  Henry 


of  Navarre  were  not  safe  in  the  Palace  itself.  It  is  said  that  Charles  IX.  fired 
from  the  Balcony  of  the  Louvre  at  the  heretics  as  they  passed  by.  In  England 
the  cry  arose  of  blood  for  blood.     Every  Papist  was  regarded  as  a  murderer  iu 
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disguise.  The  Bishops  represented  to  the  Queen  that  all  Catholics  who  were  in 
prison  for  having  refused  the  oath  of  allegiance  should  be  put  to  death.  A 
demand  arose  for  the  execution  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  without  a  moment's  delay. 
Burleigh,  and  the  other  statesmen  who  governed  England,  felt  it  necessary  to 
repress  this  excitement,  but  Elizabeth  prepared  for  war.  For  many  days  she  refused 
to  see  the  French  Ambassador ;  he  was  not  admitted  until  the  middle  of  September. 
The  court  was  at  "Woodstock,  and  the  whole  counsel  were  specially  collected. 
"When  the  Frenchmen  entered  they  found  the  Queen,  the  ministers,  and  the  atten- 
dants all  in  mourning.  They  were  received  in  solemn  silence.  The  Ambassador 
did  his  best  to  explain  the  massacre ;  but  his  excuses  were  received  with  cold  reserve. 
When  he  expressed  a  hope  that  the  friendship  between  the  two  countries  would 
not  be  disturbed,  the  Queen  replied,  "  That  she  could  not  trust  the  alliance  of  a 
sovereign  who  had  abandoned  his  subjects."  She  added  that  she  had  intended  to 
send  to  Paris  the  most  honourable  embassy  that  ever  left  the  shores  of  England, 
that  she  felt  now  that  she  could  despatch  no  one  to  a  country  where  his  life  would 
not  be  safe.  The  Queen  then  left  the  room,  and  the  councillors  addressed  the 
Ambassador  even  in  stronger  language. 

The  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  produced,  as  might  be  expected,  only  a  more 
frightful  crop  of  wars.  The  chief  stronghold  of  the  Huguenots  was  in  La  Rochelle. 
The  English  went  over  in  large  numbers  to  assist  in  its  defence.  After  the  death 
of  Charles  IX.,  in  1573,  his  successor,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  granted  an  edict  of 
toleration  to  the  Huguenots  in  La  Bochelle,  Nimes,  and  Montauban.  The  reign  of 
Henry  III.  was  taken  up  by  civil  conflicts  based  upon  religious  differences.  At 
the  same  time,  the  project  for  marrying  Elizabeth  to  the  Duke  d'Alencon,  after- 
wards Duke  of  Anjou,  was  not  given  up  for  some  time.  The  main  reason  in  its 
favour  was  necessity  of  preventing  an  alb'ance  between  France  and  Spain  in  favour 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  A  close  union  between  France  and  England  would 
compel  the  King  of  Spain  to  make  peace  with  the  Netherlands,  and  would  probably 
put  a  stop  to  a  tax  on  Elizabeth's  life.  On  the  other  hand,  a  French  King  Consort 
would  be  as  unpopular  in  England  as  a  Spanish  King  Consort  had  been  in  the 
previous  reign.  If  a  son  were  born  of  the  marriage  who  should  inherit  both 
crowns,  England  would  be  ruled  by  a  Viceroy.  Further,  the  junction  of  these  two 
kingdoms  might  set  the  rest  of  the  world  against  them.  The  Council  came  to  the 
final  conclusion  that  the  safest  course  was  to  support  the  cause  of  Protestantism  in 
Europe  and  keep  a  firm  countenance  against  the  King  of  Spain. 

"We  have  now  arrived  at  a  period  when  the  long  tragedy  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  was  approaching  its  termination.  The  Jesuit  invasion,  which  was  marked  in 
England  by  the  execution  of  Campian,  extended  also  to  Scotland.  The  Catholics 
hoped  to  associate  Mary  with  her  son  James  on  the  throne  of  Scotland.  Morton, 
who  was  devoted  to  Elizabeth,  had  been  compelled  to  resign  the  regency,  had  been 
accused  before  the  King  and  Council  of  being  concerned  in  the  murder  of  Darnley, 
and  had  been  condemned  and  executed  in  the  year  1581,  notwithstanding  the 
intercession  of  Elizabeth  on  his  behalf.  Randolph,  the  English  agent  in  Scotland, 
had  been  forced  to  fly  from  Edinburgh  in  order  to  save  his  life.     The  Duke  of 
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Aubigny,  Esme  Stuart,  who  had  been  the  principal  instrument  in  Morton's  ruin, 
was  now  made  Duke  of  Lennox.  He  was  a  devoted  friend  of  the  Guises  and  the 
Jesuits,  and  an  ardent  Catholic.  The  object  of  his  life  was  to  re-establish  the 
church  of  his  fathers  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Britain.  He  hoped, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Guises,  to  invade  England  with  an  army  of  fifteen 
thousand  men.  If  the  English  Catholics  rose  to  assist  him  his  object  could 
certainly  be  accomplished ;  for  himself,  he  was  determined  to  liberate  Mary  or  to 
die  in  the  attempt.  When  Mary  had  been  placed  upon  the  throne  of  her  fathers, 
her  son  was  to  share  the  crown  with  her,  provided  he  became  a  Catholic.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  many  Catholic  priests  were  engaged  in  these  designs,  and  their 
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reports  show  that  they  confidently  reckoned  on  obtaining  a  complete  victory. 
They  maintained  that  the  fabric  of  Protestantism  would  fall  at  the  first  touch  of 
an  invading  army,  that  two-thirds  of  the  English  were  still  Catholic,  and  that  the 
Queen  had  neither  strong  places  nor  disciplined  troops.  The  nest  in  which  these 
schemes  were  hatched  in  London  was  the  house  of  Bernardo  Mendoza,  the 
Spanish  ambassador.  He  kept  up  a  constant  correspondence  with  the  exiled  rebels 
abroad  and  the  Catholic  malcontents  at  home.  He  was  in  communication  not  only 
with  Mary  and  her  friends  in  Scotland,  but  with  the  most  active  Catholics  through- 
out Europe,  and  especially  with  the  Guises.  He  acquired  more  and  more  the 
confidence  of  his  master,  Philip  II.     Cecil  and  Walsingham  were  kept  well  informed 
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of  these  intrigues,  and  in  order  to  prevent  them  they  determined  to  gain  possession 
of  the  person  of  James.  The  young  king  had  been  hunting  in  Athol ;  as  he  passed 
through  Perth,  on  his  way  to  Falkland,  on  the  22nd  of  August,  1582,  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  party  of  soldiers  and  carried  to  Gowrie  House.  The  intention  had 
been  to  seize  Lennox  and  the  Earl  of  Arran  on  the  same  day,  but  Lennox  was 
warned,  and  kept  out  of  the  way,  wbile  Arran  was  captured  at  Kinross  in  Fife. 
The  confederate  lords  who  had  planned  the  plot  treated  James  with  respect,  but 
told  him  that  two  insolent  upstart  adventurers  had  troubled  the  commonwealth,  that 
papists  and  murderers  had  been  brought  back  from  exile  and  restored  to  their 
honours.  The  conspiracy  had  been  set  on  foot  for  overthrowing  the  Gospel  and 
for  destroying  the  freedom  of  the  country.  If  Lennox  had  been  equal  to  the 
occasion  he  would  have  raised  what  force  he  could  and  have  rescued  the  king,  but 
he  was  taken  by  surprise  and  lost  his  head.  James  was  carried  off  to  the  castle  of 
Stirling  for  safety.  He  could  not  be  pacified ;  he  cried  with  anger,  and  refused  to 
eat.  His  mother,  when  she  heard  of  the  Raid  of  Ruthven,  as  this  act  of  violence 
was  called,  wrote  urgent  letters  to  the  Pope  and  to  the  Duke  of  Guise  for  their 
assistance.  At  the  same  time  Elizabeth  refused  to  give  aid  or  countenance  to 
the  conspiring  lords.  Lennox  was  expelled  from  Scotland  and  took  refuge  in 
England. 

The  Raid  of  Ruthven  had  put  a  stop  to  the  invasion  of  Scotland  by  the  Duke  of 
Guise ;  he  did  not,  however,  abandon  his  enterprise,  but  only  changed  the  direction 
of  it,  and  turned  his  eyes  to  England.  There  were,  at  this  time,  in  Paris  some 
young  English  Catholics  who  were  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  Queen  of  Scots. 
The  most  active  of  these  were  Charles  Paget,  brother  of  Lord  Paget;  William  Parry, 
Avho  pretended  to  be  a  spy  of  Burleigh's  and  really  betrayed  him ;  Charles  Arundel, 
and  Thomas  Morgan.  They  represented  the  conquest  of  England  as  an  easy 
matter.  The  invading  army  was  to  attack  in  three  divisions  :  Guise  was  to  land 
in  Northumberland,  the  Duke  of  Mayenne  in  Sussex,  and  Duke  Albert  of  Bavaria 
in  Norfolk.  The  English  Jesuits  only  approved  of  the  plan  on  the  condition  that 
the  King  of  Spain  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  enterprise.  Just  at  this  time,  in 
July,  1583,  James  contrived  to  escape  from  the  Earls  of  Angus  and  Mar,  who  were 
guarding  him,  and  took  refuge  in  St.  Andrew's.  He  was  delighted  to  hear  of 
Guise's  plan  and  sent  him  an  encouraging  letter.  Guise  was  ready  to  sail,  and 
waited  only  for  support  from  Spain.  Charles  Paget  was  sent  over  to  make 
preparations  for  the  enterprise.  Elizabeth,  being  in  great  distress  as  to  the 
attitude  of  James,  sent  her  most  trusted  minister,  "Walsingham,  to  Scotland,  to  hold 
an  interview  with  the  young  king ;  but  he  was  not  able  to  obtain  any  decisive 
information. 

Matters  were  further  complicated  by  the  discovery  of  a  new  plot  for  the  murder 
of  Elizabeth.  John  Somerville  had  married  an  Arden,  of  Park  Hall,  in  "Warwick- 
shire, and  resided  in  the  house.  He  conceived  a  passionate  admiration  for  the 
Queen  of  Scots,  and  a  proportionate  hatred  for  Elizabeth ;  he  began  to  talk  openly 
of  killing  her,  and  said  that  he  was  going  to  London  to  shoot  the  Queen  with  his 
dag,  and  that  he  hoped  to  see  her  head  set  upon  a  pole,  for  she  was  a  serpent  and  a 
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viper.  On  the  road  he  talked  very  loudly ;  he  was  arrested  and  taken  to  the  Tower, 
where  he  made  a  full  confession,  denouncing  his  father-in-law  and  the  domestic 
priest,  Hall,  as  accomplices.  They  were  all  tried  and  found  guilty.  Somerville 
strangled  himself  in  his  cell,  Arden  was  hanged  at  Tyburn,  but  the  priest  was  spared. 
At  this  juncture  Paget's  conspiracy  was  discovered  by  an  accident.  There  were 
two  brothers,  Francis  and  Thomas  Throgmorton,  belonging  to  a  family  who  had 
long  been  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Mary.  Thomas,  the  younger,  had  accompanied 
Charles  Paget  into  Sussex.  Francis,  the  elder,  had  been  at  Madrid,  and  had 
discussed  the  possibility  of  invading  England.  As  he  passed  through  Paris  on  his 
way  home  he  met  Thomas  Morgan,  who  had  confided  to  him  the  secret  of  the 
great  conspiracy.  When  he  came  to  London  he  was  made  the  intermediary 
between  Morgan  and  Mary  on  the  one  hand,  and  between  Mary  and  Mendoza  on 
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the  other.  He  became  suspected  from  his  frequent  visits  to  the  Spanish  Embassy. 
The  police  entered  his  apartment  just  as  he  was  writing  a  letter  to  Mary;  he 
rushed  up  a  staircase,  destroying  the  paper  as  he  went ;  he  entrusted  a  casket  of 
letters  to  a  maid-servant,  who  carried  them  to  Mendoza,  but  in  his  rooms  were 
found  a  list  of  the  Catholic  confederates  and  plans  of  harbours,  sketched  by  Charles 
Paget.  He  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  and  submitted  to  torture  of  the  rack. 
On  the  first  racking  he  confessed  nothing;  but  on  the  second,  "before  he  was 
strained  to  any  purpose,  he  yielded  to  confess  everything  that  he  knew; "  he  told 
the  whole  story  with  perfect  exactitude — the  spots  where  the  five  troops  were  to 
land,  the  force  that  was  expected,  the  names  of  those  who  had  promised  assistance. 
He  related  the  correspondence  between  the  Jesuits,  the  Pope,  the  King  of  Spain, 
Queen  of  Scots  and  the  two  Spanish  Ambassadors.  He  confessed  that  Mary  had 
been  consulted  upon  every  detail.     "When  everything  was  told  and  there  was 
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nothing  more  to  reveal,  lie  said,  with  tears,  "  Now  I  have  disclosed  the  secrets  of 
her  who  is  the  dearest  Queen  to  me  in  the  world,  whom  I  thought  no  torment  could 
have  drawn  me  so  much  to  have  prejudiced.  I  have  broken  faith  to  her,  and  I 
care  not  if  I  were  hanged ;  ho  who  has  lost  faith  has  lost  honour."  lie  was  kept 
alive  for  a  few  months  until  his  evidence  could  be  of  no  more  use,  he  was  then 
hanged  at  Tyburn. 

As  soon  as  these  circumstances  were  known,  the  Catholics  hurried  in  swarms 
across  the  Channel.  A  Council  took  steps  for  the  security  of  the  kingdom,  and 
were  more  strict  than  ever  in  inquiring  into  the  religious  beliefs  of  all  who  held 
positions  of  trust.  Mendoza  was  ordered  to  leave  the  kingdom.  Another  plot  to 
murder  Elizabeth  was  discovered,  and  Dr.  Parry,  who  was  concerned  in  it,  was 
executed.     Mary,  now  placed  under  the  charge  of  Sheriff  Sadler,  was  removed 
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from  Sheffield  Castle  to  Wingfield  Manor,  a  beautiful  house  in  a  remote  part  of 
Derbyshire.  As  this  was  not  considered  strong  enough  for  the  security  of  so 
important  a  prisoner,  she  was  taken  to  the  castle  of  Tutbury,  situated  on  a  lofty 
mount  in  the  midst  of  Needwood  Forest,  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Dove. 
Here  she  was  very  uncomfortable ;  she  arrived  in  the  middle  of  January,  1585  ;  her 
rooms  had  not  been  inhabited  since  she  was  last  at  the  castle.  The  plaster  was 
peeling  off  the  walls,  and  the  wind  swept  through  the  wood-work.  She  was  cut 
off  from  all  communication  with  the  outer  world,  and  fell  into  entire  despair. 

Not  long  after  Throgmorton's  confession  the  Jesuit  Crichton,  who  had  been 
sent  on  a  mission  to  Scotland,  similar  to  that  of  Campian  in  England,  together 
with  Abdy,  a  Scotch  priest,  were  captured  in  the  Channel  by  a  Flushing  privateer. 
Crichton  was  seen  to  tear  some  paper  into  pieces,  and  to  throw  them  into  the  sea ; 
the  wind  blew  them  back  upon  the  deck,  they  were  collected  and  sent  to  Walsing- 
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ham.  Being  fitted  together  they  were  found  to  contain  an  account  of  the  intended 
invasion  of  England,  written  in  Italian.  Crichton  was  tortured,  and  confessed 
everything.  The  result  of  this  was  that  the  Council  determined  to  establish  a 
bond  of  union  between  such  noblemen  and  other  principal  gentlemen  and  officers 
as  might  voluntarily  bind  themselves  to  Her  Majesty,  and  everyone  to  each  other, 
for  the  defence  of  Her  Majesty's  person  against  those  who  wished  her  ill.  Tim 
was  done.  The  Privy  Councillors  and  the  Judges  set  the  example  ;  those  who  held 
offices  under  the  crown  in  London  followed.  The  passion  of  signing  spread  through 
the  English  counties ;  the  loyal  were  eager,  the  disloyal  dared  not  refuse.  The 
oath  recited  in  solemn  language  that  they  did  hereby  vow  and  promise,  by  the 
majesty  of  Almighty  God,  that  with  their  whole 
powers,  bodies,  lives,  and  goods,  they  would  serve 
and  obey  their  sovereign  Lady  Elizabeth  against 
all  states  and  dignities  and  earthly  powers  what- 
soever, that  they  would  venture  their  lives  in 
resisting  anyone  who  should  attempt  to  harm  Her 
Majesty's  person,  and  that  they  would  utterly 
exterminate  them,  their  counsellors,  aiders  and 
abetters.  The  oath  went  on  to  say  that  if  such 
a  plot  should  unfortunately  be  successful  that 
they  would  never  acknowledge  any  successor  whom 
such  a  crime  might  place  upon  the  throne.  In 
March,  1585,  Parliament  passed  an  Act  which 
disqualified  anyone  from  wearing  the  crown  of 
England  who  had  obtained  it  by  an  attack  upon 
Elizabeth. 

Notwithstanding  these  measures  the  Catholics 
had  not  surrendered  the  hope  of  securing 
the  escape  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  They 
promised  that  if  she  could  only  make  her  way 
out  of  the  walls  of  Tutbury,  they  would  snatch 
her  up  and  sweep  her  down  to  the  sea. 
Sadler,  however,  was  a  careful  gaoler ;  although 

he  allowed  her  now  and  then  to  ride  with  him,  hawking  in  the  meadows,  a 
pastime  of  which  the  Queen  was  very  fond,  fifty  men  on  horseback  followed 
armed  with  pistols,  and  Sadler  declared  that  if  any  attempt  were  made  to  rescue 
Mary  she  should  be  the  first  to  fall.  Her  gaoler  was  now  changed.  Sadler  was 
anxious  to  escape  from  the  ungrateful  office,  and  the  charge  of  the  Queen  was 
committed  to  Sir  Amyas  Paulet,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Puritan  party. 
He  told  her  at  once  that  he  would  not  be  diverted  from  his  duty  by  hope  of  gain, 
fear  of  loss,  or  any  private  consideration  whatever.  He  examined  all  who  were  in 
her  service,  the  coachman  who  exercised  her  horses,  the  laundress  who  washed 
her  linen,  the  almoner  who  distributed  her  charity.  She  was  allowed  to  walk, 
ride,  and  hunt,  but  she  was  always  surrounded  by  a  guard ;  no  stranger  was 
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permitted  to  see  her,  and  she  was  made  to  occupy  rooms  which  looked  into  the 
court-yard.  Mary  began  to  fear  that  her  life  was  in  danger ;  at  the  same 
time  she  rejected  with  scorn  any  idea  that  she  desired  the  death  of  Elizabeth. 
She  professed  herself  desirous  to  join  the  association,  and  according  to  some 
accounts  she  actually  subscribed  the  oath. 

Before  we  conclude  the  history  of  the  unfortunate  Queen,  we  must  return  to 
the  relations  between  Elizabeth  and  the  Netherlands.  She  refused  to  accept  the 
sovereignty  which  the  States  offered  to  her,  but  she  sent  to  them  instead  her 
favourite,  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  In  December,  1585,  the  States  General  appointed 
him  Stadtholder,  and  treated  him  with  all  honour ;  but  the  part  he  played  during 
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his  two  years  sojourn  in  Utrecht  and  other  places  was  even  more  pitiable  than 
that  of  his  French  predecessor.  Although  "William  the  Silent  was  dead,  yet  his 
son  Maurice,  who  resembled  his  father  in  intelligence,  enterprise,  and  military 
capacity,  gained  more  influence  in  Holland  and  Zeeland  every  day,  so  that 
Leicester  soon  became  as  much  subordinate  to  him  as  the  Duke  of  Anjou  had 
been  to  William.  Elizabeth  had  hoped  that  Leicester  would  be  able  to  restrain 
the  Duke  of  Parma,  who  now  represented  the  authority  of  Spain,  from  further 
conquests,  and  even  to  tear  from  him  the  possession  of  Flanders  and  Brabant. 
But  she  was  bitterly  deceived.  He  became  involved  in  quarrels  with  the  States 
General  and  he  found  himself  everywhere  inferior  to  the  Duke.     Grave  in  North 
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Brabant,  Venloo  in  Upper  Guelders,  the  important  fortress  of  Sluys  on  the 
frontiers  of  Zeeland,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Parma.  But  the  greatest  blow  of  all 
was  the  death  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  at  the  battle  of  Zutphen.  The  skirmish,  for  it 
was  scarcely  more,  consisted  mainly  in  a  charge  of  five  hundred  horsemen  on  a  body 
of  four  thousand  Spanish  troops.  The  flower  of  English  chivalry  was  on  the  field : 
Essex,  Audley,  Willoughby,  Russell,  Stanley,  and  Philip  Sidney.  Each  of  them 
performed  deeds  of  splendid  valour.  Willoughby  plunged  through  the  ranks, 
crushing  the  skulls  right  and  left  of  him  with  his  battle-axe.  Russell  fought  so 
desperately  that  he  was  taken  for  the  devil.     Sidney  had  lent  the  armour  which 
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should  have  covered  his  thighs  to  Sir  William  Pelham  at  the  beginning  of  the 
action.  Thus  unprotected  he  rode  three  times  through  and  through  the  Spanish 
squadrons.  Their  brave  devotion  was  of  no  use ;  the  convoy  which  they  ought  to 
have  intercepted  passed  unhindered  into  the  town  of  Zutphen,  but  Sidney  was 
struck  by  a  musket  ball  on  his  exposed  thigh  as  he  was  returning  from  the  last 
charge.  He  rode  on  bravely  till  he  reached  the  English  encampment,  he  was 
then  carried  to  Arnhcim  where  the  wound  mortified,  and  he  died  in  the  flower  of 
his  youth.  Leicester  returned  to  England  in  1587,  and  during  his  absence  the 
English  commanders  standing  in  York  surrendered  Deventer  and  Zutphen  to  the 
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enemy  under  circumstances  which  brought  them  within  the  suspicion  of  treachery. 
On  his  return  to  the  Netherlands  he  found  himself  treated  with  so  much  contempt 
that  he  seriously  thought  of  imitating  the  example  of  Anjou  towards  the  Emperor, 
seizing  Leyden  and  conquering  the  country  for  England.  When  the  plot  was 
discovered  he  laid  down  his  office  and  returned  to  his  native  country. 

"We  return  to  Mary.  The  conspiracies  against  the  life  of  Elizabeth  now  reached 
their  height.  The  successes  of  Parma  in  the  Netherlands,  of  the  Holy  League  in 
France,  the  increase  of  the  Catholic  party  in  Scotland  and  England,  excited  the 
hopes  of  the  leaders  of  the  Catholic  reaction,  and  inspired  them  with  the  hope 
that  the  whole  of  Europe  might  soon  return  to  the  Church  of  Rome.     Elizabeth 
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was  the  only  obstacle  that  stood  in  the  way  of  the  triumph  of  the  Roman  See. 
The  Pope,  the  king  of  Spain,  and  the  Guises  determined  upon  a  new  attempt  to 
place  Mary  upon  the  English  throne  by  the  death  of  Elizabeth.  Parma  was  in 
readiness  to  assist  at  the  proper  moment.  Mendoza,  who  was  now  ambassador  of 
Paris,  had  his  share  in  the  plot.  Hopes  of  a  speedy  triumph  became  the  subject  of 
familiar  talk  throughout  the  Catholic  world.  In  the  cemetery  at  Rheims  the 
doctrine  was  pubbcly  preached  that  the  murder  of  an  enemy  to  religion,  who  had 
been  excommunicated  by  the  Pope,  might  well  purchase  heaven.  One  Savage,  an 
Englishmen,  who  had  served  in  the  army  of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  had  formed  the 
determination  to  fulfil  this  holy  mission.     Just  at  this  moment  a  second  plot  of  a 
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wider  character  had  been  formed  among  the  heads  of  the  Catholic  refugees,  which 
was  afterwards  known  as  Babington's  conspiracy.  It  united  with  the  murder  of 
Elizabeth  a  scheme  for  invasion  from  without,  and  rebellion  from  within.  Every- 
thing had  been  carefully  prepared  and  success  was  considered  certain.  Thomas 
Morgan  acted  as  Mary's  agent  in  France,  and  gave  her  full  information  of  the 
preparations  of  her  friends.  Antony  Babington  was  a  young  man  of  property  and 
education,  who  had  a  chivalrous  feeling  of  devotion  towards  Mary.  He  lived  at. 
Dethwick,  in  Derbyshire,  and  had  waited  on  Mary  as  a  page  at  Sheffield.  He  wa* 
informed  by  John  Ballard,  a  Jesuit  who  had  formerly  been  in  the  suite  of 
Campian,  that  many  English  noblemen  who  belonged  openly  or  secretly  to  the 
Catholic  church  were  ready  to   rise  into  insurrection.     Ballard  had  travelled 
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through  England  under  the  name  of  Captain  Fortescue,  disguised  as  an  officer 
with  blue  velvet  jerkin,  and  cap  and  feather  ;  his  information  therefore  was  likely 
to  be  correct.  At  this  time  Mary  was  residing  at  Chartley  Manor  in  Stafford- 
shire, a  house  which  was  burnt  down  in  1781,  but  which  was  brighter  and  more 
commodious  than  the  gloomy  castle  of  Tutbury.  Paulet  considered  it  to  be  quiet 
and  6afe,  and  it  was  better  suited  to  the  plans  of  "Walsingham,  Elizabeth's 
secretary,  who  had  his  own  plot  against  the  life  of  Mary,  as  the  Catholics  had 
theirs  against  the  life  of  Elizabeth.  Walsingham  was  not  sorry  that  Mary  should 
enter  into  more  unrestrained  communication  with  her  friends,  as  he  possessed 
means  of  discovering  their  treason. 

It  was  cruel  of  the  conspirators  to  acquaint  Mary  with  their  plans.     She  could 
be  of  no  service  to  them,  and  any  complicity  would  ruin  her.     They  could  not, 
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however,  avoid  giving  her  broad  hints  of  what  was  expected,  but  the  letters  had 
previously  passed  through  Walsingham's  hands.  He  had  arranged  with  a  brewer 
of  Burton,  who  supplied  Chartley  with  ale,  that  a  separate  cask  should  be  furnished 
for  the  ladies  and  secretaries  of  the  Queen  of  Scots.  When  the  ale  was  drawn  off 
there  was  found  at  the  bottom  a  small  box  of  wood  in  which  the  correspondence 
was  contained;  the  Queen's  letters  passed  out  in  the  same  manner.  One  Phillipps, 
"Walsingham's  secretary,  came  to  reside  at  Chartley  in  order  to  assist  Paulet. 
Every  letter  sent  to  or  from  the  Queen  of  Scots  was  first  copied  by  him  and  sent 
to  his  master.  Mary  was  entirely  unsuspicious  of  the  meshes  that  were  closing 
round  her.  She  had  recovered  her  health  and  spirits.  Paulet  speaks  of  her 
enjoying  a  duck  hunt  in  one  of  the  ponds,  and  she  writes  herself  in  July  that  she 
was  able  to  handle  her  crossbow  for  killing  a  deer,  and  to  gallop  after  the  hounds 
on  horseback.  At  last  a  letter  came  from  Babington  to  tell  her  that  her  allies 
from  abroad  were  ready  to  land,  that  he  was  prepared  to  make  a  dash  on  Chartley, 
and  that  six  Catholic  nobles  were  engaged  to  undertake  the  murder  of  Elizabeth. 
The  Queen  and  Walsingham  were  thrilled  with  anxiety  to  know  what  Mary's 
reply  would  be ;  she  was  five  days  composing  her  answer.  Her  manner  of  working 
was  as  follows.  She  sat  at  a  table  with  her  secretaries,  Nau  and  Curie,  opposite  to 
her.  She  dictated  to  Nau  what  she  wished  to  say,  he  took  down  her  words,  and 
she  corrected  them  ;  he  then  wrote  the  letter.  If  it  was  to  be  in  French,  it  was 
ciphered  and  sealed  by  the  Queen ;  if  it  was  to  be  in  English,  it  was  translated  by 
Curie.  No  despatch  therefore  left  her  hands  with  which  she  had  not  been  made 
fully  acquainted.  At  last  a  weighty  packet  was  completed  and  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Phillipps.  The  most  important  letter  it  contained  was  her  reply  to  Babington. 
After  telling  him  that  the  Catholics  should  be  ordered  everywhere  to  collect  arms, 
she  continued  thus :  "  The  six  gentlemen  must  be  set  to  work,  and  you  will  provide 
that  on  their  design  being  accomplished,  I  may  be  myself  rescued  from  this  place 
and  be  in  safe  keeping  until  our  friends  arrive.  It  will  be  hard  to  fix  a  day  for 
the  execution,  you  must  have  a  party  in  readiness  therefore  to  carry  me  off. 
And  you  will  keep  four  men  with  horses  saddled  to  bring  word  when  the  deed  is 
done,  that  they  may  be  here  before  my  guardian  learns  of  it.  There  are  three 
ways  in  which  my  escape  may  be  managed.  I  ride  sometimes  in  the  open  ground 
between  this  and  Stafford.  It  is  usually  an  entire  solitude  and  my  guard  who 
attends  me  takes  eighteen  or  twenty  horses  with  him  only  armed  with  pistols. 
We  could  fix  a  day  and  fifty  or  sixty  well  mounted  men  could  carry  me  off  with 
ease ;  or  you  might  fire  the  stables  and  farm  buildings  here,  some  midnight,  and 
your  people  might  surprise  the  house  in  the  confusion ;  they  might  wear  a  badge 
to  recognize  each  other.  Or  again,  carts  come  in  here  every  morning  with  stores, 
you  might  personate  a  driver  and  upset  one  of  the  carts  in  the  gateway,  and  the 
rest  of  you  lying  concealed  among  the  bushes  might  rush  in.  The  guards 
loggings  are  half  a  mile  off.  Burn  this  immediately."  The  Queen  added  in  a 
postscript :  "  I  will  be  glad  to  know  the  names  and  qualities  of  the  six  gentlemen 
which  are  to  accomplish  the  designment,  for  that  it  may  be,  I  shall  be  able  upon 
knowledge  of  the  parties  to  give  you  some  further  advice  necessary  to  be  followed 
therein." 
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It  should  be  mentioned  that  when  Jlary  received  Babington's  letter  she  had 
only  just  been  informed  of  the  treaty  which  James  had  concluded  with  Elizabeth  a 
few  days  before,  in  which  the  two  sovereigns  bound  themselves  to  support  the 
Protestant  religion,  and  to  assist  each  other  in  resisting  any  invasion  which  might 
be  made  to  overthrow  it.  Elizabeth  acknowledged  the  right  of  James  to  the 
throne  of  England,  but  she  did  not  mention  the  name  of  Mary.      The  captive 
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Queen  was,  therefore,  much  irritated  and  very  despondent,  and  some  allowance 
should  be  made  for  what  she  wrote  under  these  circumstances. 

At  the  end  of  July  Babington  came  to  London,  and  it  was  there  that  ho 
received  the  letter  which  we  have  just  quoted.  He  actually  sought  an  interview 
with  Walsingham  and  asked  for  a  passport,  as  he  intended  to  travel  on  the 
Continent.  He  had  no  suspicion  that  he  had  been  doubly  betrayed,  first  by 
Phillipps  and  next  by  one  Pooley,  to  whom  he  entrusted  his  secrets,  and  who  was 
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at  that  time  living  in  Walsingham's  house.  On  the  morning  of  August  14  the 
police  came  into  a  tavern  where  the  principal  conspirators  were  assembled  and 
arrested  Ballard,  who  was  swaggering  under  the  name  and  in  the  dress  of  Captain 
Fortescue.  Bahington  went  to  Savage  and  tried  to  persuade  him  to  murder 
Elizabeth  forthwith,  then,  becoming  still  more  frightened,  the  conspirators  scattered 
themselves  in  flight.  Babington  and  four  others  plunged  into  St.  John's  "Wood, 
<]  isguised  themselves  as  labourers,  stained  their  faces  with  walnut  juice,  and  hid 
themselves  in  a  barn  at  Harrow.  After  ten  days  they  were  dragged  out  and 
carried  into  London  amidst  the  ringing  of  bells  and  the  blazing  of  bonfires.  Only 
two  of  the  whole  number  escaped  to  the  Continent. 

The  next  question  was  what  should  be  done  with  Mary.  One  morning  Paulet 
suggested  to  her  that  they  should  go  out  hunting.  They  had  barely  reached  the 
gates  of  the  park  when  they  saw  a  company  of  horse  waiting  in  the  road.  One 
of  them,  Sir  Thomas  Gorges,  rode  up  to  the  Queen  and  presented  to  her  an  order 
for  the  arrest  of  her  secretaries  and  her  own  removal  to  Tixall  Manor.  She  flew 
into  a  passion  and  called  on  her  servants  to  defend  her,  but  resistance  was  useless. 
The  two  secretaries,  Nau  and  Curie,  were  carried  off  to  London,  and  she  was  con- 
ducted a  prisoner  to  Tixall.  At  Chartley  her  drawers  and  cabinets  were  broken 
open  and  searched ;  all  her  papers  were  secured  and  sent  to  London.  After  a  fort- 
night she  was  taken  back  to  Chartley.  As  she  rode  through  the  gates  of  Tixall  a 
crowd  of  beggars  surrounded  her,  to  whom  she  cried,  "  I  have  nothing  for  you ;  I 
am  a  beggar  as  well  as  you ;  all  is  taken  from  me."  When  she  entered  her  own 
apartments  she  found  her  drawers  and  boxes  empty,  and  her  most  secret  papers 
gone.  She  said  to  Paulet,  "  Some  of  you  will  be  sorry  for  this ;  but  two  things 
cannot  be  taken  from  me,  my  English  blood  and  the  Catholic  religion,  which  I  will 
keep  until  my  death."  Elizabeth  was  in  great  embarrassment  as  to  what  course  to 
take.  On  the  one  hand  justice  seemed  to  demand  the  death  of  the  Queen  of  Scots, 
but  Elizabeth  shrank  from  such  a  course,  and  there  was  indeed  no  tribunal  before 
which  Mary,  as  a  foreign  queen,  could  be  arraigned.  Struggling  with  these  con- 
tending feelings,  Elizabeth  wrote  secretly  to  Mary,  telling  her  that  if  she  would 
confess  her  guilt  and  ask  her  forgiveness  no  notice  should  be  taken  of  her  crime. 
At  last  she  was  forced  into  allowing  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  Queen  of 
Scots.  After  some  discussion  it  was  determined  to  hold  it  at  Fotheringhay,  a 
strong  castle  in  Northamptonshire,  not  far  from  Oundle,  on  the  Nen.  Thither  Mary 
was  removed  at  the  end  of  September. 

When  Mary  was  informed  that  she  would  be  put  upon  her  trial  she  first  refused 
to  recognise  the  tribunal,  but  when  she  was  told  that  in  this  case  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  proceed  against  her  in  her  absence  she  consented,  but  with  the  proviso  that 
she  gave  up  none  of  her  rights  as  a  foreign  queen.  She  beheld  amongst  her  judges 
go  many  noblemen  of  her  own  religion,  so  many  who  had  promised  her  allegiance 
and  fidelity  in  earlier  years,  that  she  expected  to  receive  a  favourable  sentence. 
The  peers  who  formed  part  of  the  Commission  for  her  trial  arrived  at  FotheriEg- 
hay  about  the  third  week  of  October.  As  the  castle  was  full  they  were  obliged 
to  lodge  in  the  cottages  and  farms.     The  trial  took  place  in  the  Presence  Chamber, 
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a  great  hall  sixty  feet  long.  At  the  upper  end  there  was  a  throne  under  a  canopy, 
before  which  sat  the  two  law  officers  of  the  Crown ;  the  Commissioners  were  placed 
on  benches  on  each  side  of  the  room  ;  a  chair  was  placed  for  Mary  in  the  centre. 
She  entered  in.  a  plain  grey  dress,  and  at  first  denied  that  the  tribunal  had  any 
power  over  her.  When  this  point  had  been  answered  she  asserted  that  she  knew 
nothing  of  Babington,  had  never  spoken  to  him,  written  to  him,  or  received  a 
letter  from  him.  When  her  own  letter  was  placed  before  her  she  denied  that  she 
had  anything  to  do  with  it,  and  said  that  it  was  probably  a  forgery.  She  asserted 
that  she  had  never  done  anything  against  the  life  or  safety  of  Elizabeth.  When 
she  was  told  the  confessions  of  her  secretaries,  Jsau  and  Curie,  she  demanded  to 
be  confronted  with  them  face  to  face,  and  said  that  if  they  had  written  anything 
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treasonable  it  had  not  been  by  her  order.  On  the  second  day  of  the  trial 
Mary  spoke  with  more  passion.  She  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  Burleigh. 
When  he  pressed  the  charge  home  Mary  accused  him  of  being  her  adversary.  "  I 
am  adversary,"  he  replied,  "to  Queen  Elizabeth's  adversaries."  When  Burleigh 
had  ended  she  asked  to  be  heard  in  Parliament  or  to  speak  with  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  then  rose  and  left  the  room.  After  the  trial  her  two  secretaries  were  again 
examined,  after  which  the  Commissioners  unanimously  pronounced  her  guilty  both 
of  partaking  in  the  conspiracy  and  compassing  the  Queen's  death. 

Parliament  met  shortly  after  this  and  presented  a  petition  to  Elizabeth  asking 
for  Mary's  execution,  to  which  the  Queen  gave  an  evasive  answer.  She  was  indeed 
in  great  embarrassment,  and  after  three  days'  hesitation  asked  the  Parliament  if 
they  would  not  be  content  with  the  sentence  of  perpetual  imprisonment.     In 
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December  the  sentence  was  published  in  London ;  it  was  received  throughout  the 
kingdom  with  the  clanging  of  bells  and  the  burning  of  bonfires,  but  Elizabeth  still 
hesitated  and  wavered  between  death  and  imprisonment.  Mary,  when  informed 
of  the  sentence  and  urged  to  confession,  behaved  with  great  dignity.  She  said 
that  she  was  happy  to  sacrifice  her  life  in  the  cause  of  God  and  the  Church,  but 
that  she  had  never  imagined  the  destruction  of  the  reigning  Queen.  So  far  from 
having  intended  the  Queen's  death  she  would  not  have  had  her  suffer  the  fillip  of 
a  finger.  She  was  now  told  that  she  had  forfeited  her  place  as  a  sovereign,  and 
that  the  cloth  of  state  bearing  the  arms  of  Scotland  which  hung  in  her  chamber 
must  be  removed.  When  Paulet  entered  the  next  time  he  found  its  place  occupied 
by  a  crucifix.  At  last,  on  February  11,  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham  came  to 
Queen  Elizabeth  at  Greenwich  and  urged  her  to  sign  the  death  warrant.  She 
signed  it  shortly  afterwards  with  apparent  indifference  among  a  number  of  other 
papers,  but  at  the  same  time  she  spoke  about  the  matter  in  a  way  which  showed 
that  her  mind  was  seriously  occupied  with  it.  The  warrant  was  taken  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery  and  sealed  without  being  read.  It  was  then  sent  off  to  the 
Commissioners.  The  next  day  Elizabeth  expressed  her  regret  at  what  she  had 
done  and  wished  to  recall  the  act.  The  truth  was  that  she  knew  the  execution  was 
unavoidable,  but  shrunk  from  taking  the  responsibility  herself. 

The  news  reached  Fotheringhay  on  Tuesday,  February  17.  The  Earls  of 
Shrewsbury  and  Kent  sought  an  interview  with  Mary,  and  told  her  that  she  must 
be  executed  on  the  following  morning.  She  met  her  end  nobly.  She  supped 
cheerfully,  taking  an  affectionate  farewell  of  her  attendants.  She  sent  two 
diamonds  as  memorials,  one  to  Mendoza  and  the  other  to  the  King  of  Spain.  She 
also  conveyed  him  a  message  that  he  should  persevere  in  the  invasion  of  England. 
Two  hours  after  midnight  she  wrote  a  few  lines  to  the  King  of  France,  and  after 
that  she  slept  for  a  few  hours.  At  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  February  18, 
1587,  the  provost-marshal  knocked  at  her  door.  In  a  few  minutes  Mary  Stuart 
stood  before  them.  She  was  dressed  in  black  satin  trimmed  with  velvet,  and  from 
her  head  fell  a  white  veil  of  lawn.  A  gold  crucifix  hung  from  her  neck  and  she 
held  a  crucifix  in  her  hand.  In  the  Presence  Chamber  she  found  Andrew  Melville, 
an  old  servant,  kneeling  in  tears.  She  said,  "  You  should  rather  rejoice  than  weep, 
the  end  of  my  troubles  is  come.  Tell  my  friends  I  die  a  true  Catholic,  commend 
me  to  my  son,  tell  him  I  have  done  nothing  to  prejudice  his  kingdom  of  Scotland; 
and  so,  good  Melville,  farewell."  She  then  kissed  him.  She  asked  for  her  chaplain, 
but  he  was  not  allowed  to  be  present,  and  with  great  difficulty  did  she  obtain  leave 
to  have  the  attendance  of  her  ladies.  At  last  six  of  her  own  friends  were  allowed 
to  go  with  her.  When  this  was  arranged  she  cried,  "  Allons  done  "  ( "  Let  us  go  "  1, 
and  descended  the  staircase  into  the  Great  Hall.  The  scaffold,  twelve  feet  square 
and  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  was  placed  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  covered 
with  black  cloth.  On  it  stood  the  block  and  a  chair  for  the  Queen.  The  axe  leant 
against  the  rail  and  two  masked  figures  stood  by  the  chair.  A  wretched  attempt 
to  make  her  change  her  religion  was  made  by  the  Dean  of  Peterborough,  but  she 
stood  firm,  chanting  the  penitential  psalms,  praying  for  her  enemies,  and  asking 
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Christ  to  forgive  her  sins.  Her  ladies  then  came  to  remove  her  dress.  When 
her  black  garments  were  taken  off  she  appeared  all  in  red,  fearing  lest  the  stain 
of  her  gushing  blood  might  impair  her  regal  dignity.  Her  ladies  began  to  sob, 
but  she  called  to  them,  "  Do  not  cry,  I  have  promise  for  you."  She  knelt  on  the 
cushion  and  her  eyes  were  bound  with  a  handkerchief.  Smiling  for  the  last  time, 
she  waved  her  hands  to  her  attendants  and  said,  "  Adieu,  au  revoir."  They  left 
the  scaffold  and  she  remained  alone.  She  placed  her  head  upon  the  block  and  her 
head  was  struck  off  at  the  second  blow.  The  Dean  of  Peterborough  cried,  "  So 
punish  all  enemies  of  the  Queen,"  and  the  people  in  the  hall  answered,  "  Amen. 

Everything  that  she  had  worn  was  immediately  destroyed  lest  her  relics  might 
be  thought  to  work  miracles.  A  little  lap  dog  was  found  concealed  under  her 
clothes  and  refused  to  leave  its  headless  mistress.  Every  particle  of  ornament  and 
dress,  together  with  the  cloth  on  the  block  and  on  the  scaffold,  was  then  burnt  in 
the  presence  of  the  crowd. 
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ELIZABETH.-III. 

E  have  mentioned  above  that  one  of  the  last  acts  of  Mary  Stuart 
before  her  death  was  to  send  a  costly  diamond  by  a  servant  to 
Philip  II.,  and  to  tell  him  he  should  not  give  up  his  intended  cam- 
paign against  England.  The  ting  scarcely  required  this  reminder. 
He  fully  determined  to  make  an  energetic  attack  upon  the  heretical 
island  and  its  Queen.  For  many  years  a  secret  war  had  been  going  on  between 
the  two  nations  by  sea.  The  ships  of  English  and  Spanish  pirates  had  chased  each 
other  in  the  "Western  Ocean.  The  ships  were  generally  fitted  out  either  by  private 
individuals  or  by  companies,  for  the  principles  of  maritime  law  were  but  little 
regarded  in  those  days.  When  the  alliance  had  been  made  between  England  and 
the  Netherlands,  the  hostilities  took  a  more  acute  character  and  a  wider  scope.  Bold 
captains,  like  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  sailed  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  landed  at  San  Domingo  and  Cartagena  and  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  as 
well  as  on  the  coast  of  North  America.  It  is  true  that  more  than  a  century  before 
the  Pope  had  divided  the  discoveries  of  the  New  World  between  the  Spanish  and 
the  Portuguese,  but  the  English  had  now  ceased  to  care  for  the  authority  of  the 
Pope. 

Sir  Francis  Drake  followed  the  tracks  of  previous  discoverers,  and  was  inspired 
by  the  wish  to  see  English  vessels  sailing  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  he  had 
beheld  from  the  heights  of  Panama.  Walter  Raleigh  landed  on  the  continent  of 
North  America  from  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  founded  the  first  British  settlement 
amongst  the  Indian  inhabitants,  which  he  called  Virginia,  after  the  name  of  the 
Virgin  Queen.  The  aim  and  intention  of  these  bold  mariners  was  to  substitute  an 
English  Protestant  empire  for  one  that  was  Spanish  and  Catholic.  A  new  feeling 
of  nationality  and  patriotism  had  taken  possession  of  the  English  people.  They 
were  conscious  of  the  dawn  of  a  new  era,  founded  on  commercial  activity.  The 
times  of  feudalism  and  priestcraft  were  over.  The  future  of  England  depended 
upon  the  establishment  of  Protestant  interests  and  on  the  development  of 
maritime  power.  For  these  reasons  the  Catholic  nobles  with  the  reactionary 
ideas  had  but  little  influence.     The  blow  which  was  struck  in  Fotheringhay  was 
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welcomed  by  the  people  because  it  seemed  to  put  a  decisive  end  to  the  progress  of 
the  Papists  and  the  Jesuits.  It  is,  however,  a  universal  law  in  history  that  no 
new  national  ideal  can  be  worked  out  to  its  fulfilment  without  having  to  withstand 
the  shock  of  battle  with  those  ideals  which  it  supplants.  Philip  II.  when  he  took 
up  arms  in  defence  of  the  old  religion  and  of  established  principles  had  no  concep- 
tion of  the  strength  of  those  youthful  forces  with  which  he  would  have  to  contend. 
If  he  looked  merely  at  the  political  condition  of  Europe,  he  might  think  that  no 
more  favourable  moment  could  be  found  for  laying  the  bases  of  an  empire  which 
was  at  once  absolute  and  Catholic.  Portugal  had  been  subdued.  France,  torn 
asunder  by  religious  wars,  was  now  subservient  to  Spain.  The  Netherlands  had 
to  a  great  extent  returned  to  their  allegiance,  while  the  rebellious  provinces  were 
threatened  by  the  Duke  of  Parma.  If  England  could  be  conquered,  Philip  and 
the  Guises  would  be  masters  of  Europe.  The  death  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
excited  the  whole  Catholic  world  to  demand  vengeance  for  her  murder.     Pope 
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Sixtus  V.  added  the  additional  motive  of  spiritual  terrors.  He  not  only  repeated 
his  excommunication  of  Elizabeth,  declared  her  to  be  deposed,  and  released  her 
subjects  from  their  obedience,  but  he  exhorted  every  one  to  render  all  the  assist- 
ance he  could  to  Parma  and  the  King  of  Spain.  He  even  entered  into  a  treaty 
with  Philip,  by  which  he  promised  to  assist  him  in  the  war  on  the  condition  that 
he  should  hold  the  crown  of  England  if  he  received  it  as  a  vassal  of  the  Pope. 
In  this  manner  Sixtus  expected  that  he  would  be  able  to  restore  ecclesiastical 
authority  and  papal  supremacy  over  England. 

The  assistance  which  he  received  from  Rome  enabled  the  King  to  pursue  his 
preparations  with  the  greatest  vigour.  He  cut  down  the  forest  of  Waes,  between 
Ghent  and  Antwerp,  the  site  of  which  has  since  remained  a  sandy  plain.  The 
dockyards  of  Antwerp,  Gravelines,  and  Dunkirk  swarmed  with  workmen.  The 
canals  of  the  Low  Countries  were  covered  with  flat-bottomed  boats,  which  were  to 
transport  to  the  shores  of  England  thirty  thousand  infantry  and  eighteen  thousand 
cavalry  which  had  been  collected  from  every  part  of  Europe.  These  troops  were 
under  the  command  of  Alexander  Farnese,  Duke  of  Parma.      Nor  was  Philip  less 
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active  in  his  own  country.  The  harbours  of  Lisbon  and  Cadiz  swarmed  with  ships. 
This  armament  was  commanded  by  Santa  Cruz,  an  admiral  of  much  experience. 
It  consisted  of  a  hundred  and  thirty-five  men  of  war,  carrying  eight  thousand  sea- 
men and  nineteen  thousand  soldiers.     Allen  wrote  to  Philip  that  with  the  sword 


3 
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of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon,  with  which  he  had  crushed  the  Turks  and  triumphed 
over  his  rebellious  subjects,  would  he  now  punish  the  English  heretics  and  the 
hated  woman  who  ruled  over  them,  and  bring  back  a  noble  nation  to  its  former 
glory  and  freedom.  He  saw  the  day  approaching  when  as  Cardinal  and  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  he  would  be  called  upon  to  crown  the  new  monarch.     A 
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manifesto  was  drawn  up  by  him  and  by  Parsons,  which  summoned  all  English 
Catholics  to  seize  arms  against  the  excommunicated  Queen.  In  the  previous  year, 
just  at  the  time  wben  Leicester  had  been  sent  to  command  in  the  Netherlands, 
Drake  set  out  on  an  expedition  to  Spain  and  the  "West  Indies.  After  calling  at 
Bayona,  on  the  coast  of  Gallicia,  he  surprised  San  Domingo  and  Cartagena,  and 
brought  back  to  England  the  colonists  from  Virginia,  who  were  not  yet  able  to 
hold  their  own  against  the  natives.  He  now  sailed  to  Cadiz,  which  he  found  full 
of  transports  and  store  ships.  Overriding  the  opinion  of  his  officers,  he  ran  into 
the  harbour  between  the  batteries,  and  captured  many  prizes.  These  losses  were, 
however,  soon  repaired,  and  the  great  expedition  which  was  to  change  the  religion 
of  Europe  received  the  name  of  the  "  Invincible  Armada."     Philip  was  anxious  to 
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begin  the  work  in  the  autumn  of  1587,  desiring  to  strike  whilst  sympathy  for  the 
Queen  of  Scots  had  not  yet  had  time  to  cool.  The  Admiral,  Santa  Cruz,  was  un- 
willing to  risk  his  fleet  in  the  short  days  and  thick  mists  of  an  English  autumn. 
Having  secured  the  postponement  of  the  enterprise,  he  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  defence  of 
Cadiz. 

The  preparations  in  England  were  not  inferior  to  those  in  Spain.  Throughout 
the  winter  the  harbours  and  docks  were  full  of  unwonted  activity.  Ships  of  war 
were  equipped  for  sea,  towns  and  city  companies  provided  vessels.  Lord  Howard 
of  Effingham  was  made  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  and  he  had  under  his  command  such 
distinguished  captains  as  Drake,  Hawkins,  and  Frobisher.     An  army  of  thirty-six 
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thousand  men  was  collected  under  the  command  of  Lord  Hunsdon,  to  guard  the 
Queen's  person,  while  the  Earl  of  Leicester  was  at  the  head  of  another  force  twenty- 
three  thousand  strong,  which  was  encamped  at  Tilbury,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames. 
The  maritime  counties  from  Cornwall  to  Lincolnshire  were  furnished  with  troops 
in  such  a  manner  that  twenty  thousand  men  could  he  assembled  at  any  part  of  the 
coast  within  twenty-four  hours.  The  bearing  of  the  Queen  was  worthy  of  the 
nation  over  which  she  ruled.  She  reviewed  the  trained  bands  of  London,  and 
excited  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  When  the  arrival  of  the  Armada  was  daily 
expected,  she  rode  through  the  ranks  of  the  army  at  Tilbury  Fort  with  arms  on 

her  back  and  a  marshal's  baton 
in  her  hand.  She  said  to  them, 
"I  know  that  I  have  the  body 
of  a  weak  feeble  woman,  but  I 
have  the  heart  and  stomach  of  a 
king,  and  of  a  king  of  England 
too,  and  think  foul  scorn  that 
Parma  or  Spain  or  any  prince  of 
Europe  should  dare  to  invade  the 
borders  of  my  realm,  to  which, 
rather  than  any  dishonour  should 
grow  by  me,  I  myself  will  take 
up  arms.  I  myself  will  be  your 
general,  judge,  and  rewarder  of 
every  one  of  your  virtues  in  the 
field."  The  soldiers,  who  were 
many  of  them  volunteers  of 
gentle  blood,  cried  out  on  hear- 
ing this  address  that  they  were 
ready  to  lay  down  their  lives  for 
the  Queen. 

The  English  fleet  was  unfor- 
tunately at  this  time  in  a  poor 
condition,  and  did  not  exceed 
thirty-six  men-of-war.  The  de- 
ficiency, however,  was  made  up  by  private  liberality,  and  the  Dutch  sent  in  a 
squadron  of  sixty  sail,  brave  ships,  fierce  and  full  of  speed.  As  it  was  not  known 
on  which  part  of  the  coast  the  enemy  would  land,  the  fleet  was  divided.  One  half, 
under  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  lay  in  the  west,  and  consisted  of  three  squadrons. 
The  first  under  Drake  sailed  towards  Ushant  to  keep  a  look  out,  the  second  under 
Hawkins  cruised  between  the  Land's  End  and  the  Scilly  Islands,  while  the  third 
under  Lord  Howard  himself  kept  near  Plymouth  to  engage  the  Spanish  ships  as 
they  sailed  up  the  Channel.  The  other  half  of  the  fleet,  under  the  command  of 
Lord  Seymour,  son  of  the  Protector  Somerset,  blockaded  the  ports  along  the  coast 
of  Flanders. 
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The  Armada  left  the  port  of  Lisbon  in  the  second  half  of  Hay.  A  few  days 
after  a  storm  burst  upon  the  fleet  off  Cape  Finisterre,  and  the  ships  were  forced  to 
put  in  and  refit.     They  left  the  coast  of  Spain  finally  on  the  22nd  of  July.     The 


wind  was  light  and  falling  towards  a  calm,  the  great  galleons  drifted  slowly  with 
the  tide  along  the  water,  while  the  red  crosses,  the  emblem  of  the  crusade, 
showed  bright  upon  the  hanging  sails.      Out  of  thirty  thousand  men  who  stood 
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upon  the  decks  that  morning,  more  than  twenty  thousand  were  never  to  see  Spain 
again.  The  whole  season  was  stormy  in  England,  and  as  they  approached  our 
shores  the  ships  were  caught  in  it,  and  the  Santa  Anna,  a  galleon  of  eight  hundred 
tons,  went  down.  At  daybreak  on  July  30  they  reached  the  Lizard.  The 
English  captains  were  playing  bowls  on  the  Hoe  at  Plymouth  when  they  heard  of 
its  approach.  Drake  told  them  that  there  was  plenty  of  time  both  to  win  the 
game  and  to  beat  the  Spaniards,  and  so  they  played  their  game  out.  The  evening 
before,  the  beacon  fires  which  had  been  arranged  along  the  coasts  flashed  the  news 
of  their  coming,  and  all  England  was  aroused.  The  plan  arranged  by  Philip  was 
to  sail  straight  to  Margate,  there  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  ships  of  the  Duke  of 
Parma  which  were  in  the  harbours  of  the  Netherlands,  to  sail  straight  up  the  Thames 
and  to  attack  London.  This,  however,  was  not  to  be.  On  July  30  the  Armada  was 
seen  sailing  past  Plymouth.  It  was  formed  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent,  the  horns  of 
which  lay  seven  miles  apart.     A  hundred  and  fifty  vessels  were  counted. 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  by  the  light  of  the  moon  the  fight  began.  The 
high-towered  broad-bowed  galleons  moved  like  Thames  barges  piled  with  hay, 
while  the  sharp  low  English  sailed  two  feet  to  the  Spaniard's  one,  and  shot  away 
as  if  by  magic.  The  English  ships  poured  their  broadsides  into  the  labouring 
hulks  of  the  laggards  and  escaped  retaliation  by  the  smallness  of  their  size. 
Unwieldy,  scattered,  and  disheartened,  the  Spanish  galleons  could  neither  ward  off 
nor  escape  the  assaults  of  the  little  English  craft,  whose  fire  told  with  terrible 
effect  on  those  huge  ships  crammed  with  soldiers  and  sailors.  A  treasure-ship 
containing  fifty -five  thousand  ducats  was  captured  by  Drake,  and  during  the  night 
one  of  the  largest  galleons  was  set  on  fire,  another  was  dismasted  and  captured, 
and  a  third  which  had  wandered  from  the  rest  off  the  coast  of  France. 

On  the  following  day,  August  1,  the  Armada  was  off  Portland,  the  English 
three  or  four  miles  to  the  west,  both  fleets  lying  motionless  in  the  calm.  The  next 
morning  Sidonia  bore  down  upon  Howard  to  offer  battle.  The  English  sailed  out 
towards  the  sea,  knowing  that  the  wind  would  change  and  bring  them  back. 
Unfortunately  Howard  was  in  want  of  powder,  and  did  not  dare  to  risk  the  general 
engagement.  Wednesday,  August  3,  was  again  calm  ;  neither  shot  nor  powder  had 
yet  arrived,  although  express  after  express  had  been  sent  for  it.  There  was  not  a 
breath  of  wind  of  any  kind.  The  English  lay  six  miles  from  the  Armada  waiting 
until  their  magazines  were  refilled.  That  night  ammunition  came  sufficient  for 
one  more  day's  fighting,  and  Howard  for  the  first  time  determined  to  try  a  close 
engagement.  The  action  was  indecisive  ;  the  English  did  not  suffer  at  all,  but 
they  did  little  damage  to  the  enemy.  The  day  following  the  fine  weather 
continued.  The  Spaniards  moved  away  towards  the  coast  of  France  and  Howard 
bore  up  for  Dover.  On  Saturday,  August  6,  the  weather  broke,  squalls  and 
driving  showers  came  up  from  the  west.  The  Armada  was  then  off  Boulogne, 
the  English  fleet  a  league  behind  it.  Sidonia  determined  to  bring  up  in  Calais 
roads  and  wait  there  till  Parma  was  ready.  The  English  anchored  at  the  same 
time,  and  the  two  fleets  lay  watching  each  other  almost  within  cannon  shot  of  the 
shore. 
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Everything  now  depended  upon  the  co-operation  of  Parma.  Sidonia  expected 
to  find  him  already  embarked.  However,  all  that  he  could  do  was  to  promise 
that  his  army  should  go  on  board  immediately,  and  that  he  would  be  ready  by  the 
middle  of  the  following  week.  At  last  the  English  determined  to  attack.  Howard 
fitted  out  eight  fire  ships.  The  tide  bore  them  down  upon  the  Armada  at  mid- 
night. Remembering  the  destruction  which  had  been  caused  by  similar  engines  at 
the  siege  of  Antwerp,  the  Spaniards  were  horrified  and  alarmed ;  they  cut  their 
cables  and  ran  out  to  sea,  inflicting  greater  damage  upon  each  other  than  that  which 
they  had  suffered  from  the  enemy.  The  wind  now  rose  into  a  gale.  At  break  of 
day  the  Armada  was  found  to  be  dispersed  along  the  coast  from  Ostend  to  Calais. 
The  English  captain  made  many  prizes,  but  the  remains  of  the  Spanish  fleet  in  a 
dilapidated  state  collected  at  Gravelines.  Nothing  was  left  for  them  but  to  return 
to  Spain  by  sailing  round  Scotland  and  Ireland.     The  English  commanders  might 
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now,  by  a  timely  attack,  have  prevented  the  return  of  a  single  ship,  but  they  had 
no  ammunition.  As  the  remains  of  the  great  fleet  beat  up  the  North  Sea,  it  was 
supposed  that  they  might  be  making  for  Edinburgh  and  the  Forth,  but  they  passed 
the  mouth  of  it,  and  went  farther  north.  On  the  Scotch  coast  they  met  with  cold 
fog  and  mist,  and  they  lost  sight  of  each  other  for  nearly  a  week.  On  the  19th  of 
August  the  sky  lifted,  and  the  large  ships  were  to  be  seen  rolling  heavily.  The 
fog  closed  in  once  more,  and  the  fleet  passed  between  the  Orkneys  and  the  Shet- 
lands.  They  did  not  see  each  other  again  until  the  23rd,  when  they  were  probably 
a  long  way  north-west  of  Cape  "Wrath.  Then  followed  eleven  days  of  terrible 
storm,  during  which  they  were  driving  past  the  coast  of  Ireland.  Indeed  the 
Spanish  galleons  were  heard  of  in  a  helpless  condition  on  every  part  on  the  Irish 
shores.  The  popular  name  of  Port  Na  Spagna,  given  to  a  place  near  the  Giant's 
Causeway,  is  a  memorial  of  this  fearful  disaster.  Those  who  escaped  the  waves  were 
killed,  but  the  numbers  that  were  shipwrecked  were  very  large.      One  observer 
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writes  that  he  saw  eleven  hundred  dead  hodies  of  men  lying  on  less  than  five  miles 
of  beach,  and  another  tells  us  that  on  the  shore  of  Connaught,  where  not  long  before 
lay  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  dead  bodies,  there  was  as  much  wreckage  as  would 
make  twelve  of  the  largest  ships.  It  was  calculated  that  in  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber alone  eight  thousand  Spaniards  perished  between  the  Giant's  Causeway  and 
Blasket  Sound ;  eleven  hundred  were  put  to  death  by  Bingham,  three  thousand 
were  murdered  by  the  Irish,  and  the  rest  were  drowned.  Those  Spaniards  who  fell 
among  the  Scotch  were  made  prisoners  by  James.  Towards  the  end  of  September 
Sidonia  returned  to  Spain  with  fifty-four  ships  and  between  nine  and  ten  thousand 
men  still  alive.  The  Admiral  shut  himself  up  in  his  room,  refused  to  attend  to 
business,  and  as  soon  as  he  could  move  hid  himself  in  his  country  house.  Long 
before  this  the  English  fleet  had  anchored  safely  in  the  Downs,  having  lost  only 
one  vessel  and  very  few  men.  The  destruction  of  the  Armada  had  been  effected 
more  by  the  hand  of  God  than  by  the  hand  of  man.  The  medal  that  was  struck 
to  commemorate  the  event  bore  the  inscription,  "  God  breathed  upon  them  and 
they  were  dispersed."  It  was  regarded  therefore  not  only  as  a  triumph  for  national 
independence  but  for  the  Protestant  religion.  Elizabeth  was  looked  upon  not 
only  as  the  Queen  of  a  victorious  nation,  but  as  the  champion  of  religious  freedom 
throughout  the  world.  During  the  agony  of  suspense  Elizabeth  had  ordered  a 
public  prayer  for  the  safety  of  the  Church  and  realm.  Now  that  the  danger  was 
over,  thanksgivings  were  offered  in  London.  On  the  anniversary  of  the  Queen's 
birthday  a  general  festival  was  proclaimed — sermons,  singing  of  psalms,  and 
bonfires — and  on  the  following  Sunday  Her  Majesty  went  in  state  to  St.  Paul's, 
where  was  held  a  national  service  of  thanksgiving. 

The  troops  were  now  disbanded,  but  the  Queen  suffered  a  domestic  loss  which 
must  have  affected  her  more  nearly  than  it  did  the  nation.  The  Earl  of  Leicester, 
her  favourite,  to  whom  she  had  committed  the  charge  of  the  English  troops 
during  the  invasion,  was  destined  for  the  post  of  Lord-Lieutenant  of  England  and 
Ireland.  He  was  suddenly  taken  ill  on  his  way  to  Kenilworth  Castle,  where  he 
had  once  entertained  his  mistress  with  such  magnificence.  He  died  at  Cornbury 
Park  in  Oxfordshire  on  September  4th.  The  destruction  of  the  Armada  closed 
the  political  and  religious  changes  which  had  been  going  on  in  England  since  the 
fall  of  "Wolsey.  The  struggle  which  began  at  the  Reformation  for  supremacy  in 
Church  and  State  was  now  for  ever  settled  in  favour  of  the  Crown  and  national 
independence.  From  this  time  forward  the  separation  from  Rome  and  the 
supremacy  of  Episcopacy  in  the  Church  of  England  were  accomplished  facts. 
The  English  Government  assumed  the  offensive  against  Spain  at  sea,  although  she 
confined  herself  to  scattered  attacks.  She  took  a  bolder  line  both  with  regard  to 
France  and  to  the  Netherlands.  More  important  than  this,  Elizabeth  set  herself 
to  suppress  the  two  parties  who  were  on  ecclesiastical  grounds  most  strongly 
opposed  to  the  Church  of  England,  the  Puritans  on  one  side  and  the  Catholics  on 
the  other.     We  will  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  these  matters  in  detail. 

The  defeat  of  the  Armada  had  thrown  the  nation  into  a  frenzy  of  joy.  Eliza- 
beth took  advantage  of  this  enthusiasm  to  levy  a  forced  loan  in  order  to  restore 
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her  finances,  but  when  Parliament  assembled  in  March,  1589,  liberal  supplies 
granted.  The  House  of  Commons  demanded  re- 
taliation and  clamoured  for  the  brave  war  against 
Spain,  but  the  Queen  said  "  that  she  could  not 
afford  the  expense,"  therefore  a  private  association 
was  formed  under  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  Sir  John 
Norris.  The  Queen  gave  them  six  ships  and  about 
sixty  thousand  pounds.  "With  the  assistance  of  the 
Dutch  the  fleet  collected  in  Plymouth  Harbour 
amounted  to  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  sail 
carrying  twenty-three  thousand  men.  The  expe- 
dition was  called  the  "Journey  of  Portugal,"  and 
its  ostensible  object  was  to  support  the  claims  of 
Don  Antonio  to  the  crown  of  that  country  against 
Philip.  Antonio  was  an  illegitimate  son  of  Henry, 
King  of  Portugal.  The  association  however,  reckoned 
on  the  profits  to  be  made  by  plunder,  and  Drake 
turned  aside  to  attack  Corunna.  He  assaulted  the 
lower  town  and  captured  it  and  then  laid  siege  to 
the  upper  town,  but  Norris,  hearing  that  Count 
Andrada  was  marching  to  the  relief  of  Corunna, 
raised  the  siege,  marched  in  pursuit,  overtook  and 
defeated  them.  The  English  then  pursued  the 
siege  no  further,  but  sailed  for  Portugal. 

The  expedition  was  now  joined  by  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  Elizabeth's  chief  favourite  after  the  death  of 
Leicester.  The  fleet  sailed  up  the  Tagus,  while  the 
army  landed  at  Peniche  and  marched  towards  Lisbon, 
proclaiming  Don  Antonio  as  they  went.  They  had 
expected  that  the  people  would  rise  in  his  favour,  but 
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in  this  they  were  disappointed.     The  army  had  no  artillery  and  little  ammunition, 
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sickness  broke  out,  and  there  was  a  deficiency  of  food.  Almost  all  the  plunder 
they  obtained  was  sixty  vessels  laden  with  corn  belonging  to  the  Hanse  towns,  who 
were  said  to  have  violated  their  engagements  with  England  by  sending  provisions 
to  the  Portuguese.  But,  although  the  expedition  did  some  harm  to  the  King  of 
Spain,  it  was  of  no  advantage  to  England  and  did  not  pay  its  expenses.  Indeed, 
it  returned  with  less  than  half  the  men  it  set  out  with.  At  the  same  time  the 
English  had  beaten  the  Spaniards  wherever  they  met  them,  either  by  sea  or  land, 
and  this  tended  to  confirm  the  notion  that  England  was  destined  to  be  the  mistress 
of  the  world. 

"We  have  mentioned  the  name  of  Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex,  the  son  of 
the  second  Lord  Hereford,  who  was  now  about  twenty-two  years  of  age.  His 
mother  had  married  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  He  had  served  in  Holland  while  still 
a  youth,  and  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle  of  Zutphen.  He  soon 
attracted  the  notice  of  Elizabeth,  who  made  him  master  of  the  horse  and  knight 
of  the  Garter.  He  was  tall  and  very  strong,  with  exquisitely  shaped  hands.  His 
complexion  was  pale,  his  eyes  dark,  his  hair  deep  brown,  his  beard  of  a  golden 
red,  but  lighter  and  more  yellow  in  the  moustaches.  The  Queen  had  ordered  him 
not  to  go  to  Portugal,  but  he  escaped  from  Court  without  her  knowledge.     A  more 

serious  offence  was  his  marriage  with  the 
widow  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  the  daughter 
and  heir  of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  but 
this,  too,  was  forgiven  him.  His  chief 
rivals  in  the  favour  of  the  Queen  were  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  and  Sir  Charles  Blount. 
Raleigh,  now  thirty-seven  years  of  age, 
had  distinguished  himself  in  the  wars  in 
France  and  the  Netherlands.  As  a  young 
man  of  twenty-six  he  went  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  Newfoundland.  On  his 
return  home  he  obtained  military  employment  in  Ireland.  In  1584  he  obtained  a 
charter  which  empowered  him  to  colonise  any  lands  not  already  held  by  a  Christian 
prince,  and  in  consequence  of  this  the  colony  of  Virginia  was  established.  At  the 
time  of  the  Armada  he  was  captain  of  the  Queen's  Guard,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  defence  of  the  country.  Blount,  the  second  son  of  Lord  Mountjoy,  rose  into 
notice  by  fighting  a  duel  with  Essex  for  the  favour  of  the  Queen.  This  flattered 
the  vanity  of  Elizabeth  and  did  not  injure  the  friendship  of  the  rivals. 

Another  enemy  besides  Spain  remained  to  be  chastised.  Henry  of  Navarre  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  France  on  the  murder  of  Henry  IV.,  on  the  principle  that 
Paris  was  well  worth  a  mass.  He  had  promised  that  religious  toleration  should  be 
confined  to  the  towns,  or  any  district  conceded  to  the  Huguenots,  and  that  none 
but  Roman  Catholics  should  hold  office  in  cities  and  corporations.  The  French 
Protestants  were  so  angry  at  this  desertion  that  they  threatened  to  leave  him,  and 
nine  regiments  refused  to  fight  for  him.  He  was  thus  compelled  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Paris  and  to  retreat  into  Normandy.  Indeed,  he  was  very  nearly  taking  refuge 
in  England.     Elizabeth,  who  had  promised  to  help  him,  sent  him  four  thousand 
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men  under  the  command  of  Essex,  and  twenty-two  thousand  pounds  in  gold. 
With  this  he  was  able  to  resume  the  offensive.  The  next  year  he  gained 
the  battle  of  Ivry.  This  drew  the  Spaniards  into  the  field  against  him,  and 
Elizabeth  hastened  to  make  head  against  her  bitterest  foe.  Norris  was  sent 
with  one  army  and  Esssx  with  another.  The  campaign  was  not  very  decisive,  and 
the  favourite,  after  seeing  his  brother  killed,  returned  to  England.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  1593,  Henry  became  a  Eoman  Catholic,  and,  although  Elizabeth  abused 
him  for  his  treachery,  yet  she  could  not  afford  to  sacrifice  his  friendship,  and  she 
signed  at  Melun  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  against  Spain. 

"We  must  now  turn  to  the  condition  of  affairs  at  home  and  to  Elizabeth's  treat- 
ment of  the  two  great  religious  parties  with 
whom  she  disagreed.  The  English  Catholics, 
as  a  body,  had  preferred  their  patriotism  to 
their  religion  when  the  Armada  was  threaten- 
ing our  shores,  and  it  might  have  been  ex- 
pected that  Elizabeth  would  have  shown  some 
signs  of  gratitude,  either  by  repealing  the 
penal  laws  against  them  or  by  not  putting 
them  into  execution.  Such,  however,  was 
not  the  case.  The  execution  of  priests  and 
other  Catholics  became  more  frequent.  The 
fines  for  recusancy  were  exacted  as  rigorously 
as  before,  and  within  three  months  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Armada  more  than  thirty  per- 
sons were  executed  as  traitors,  solely  on  ac- 
count of  their  religion.  The  Earl  of  Arun- 
del, a  very  magnificent  nobleman,  who  had 
been  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  since  1585,  was 
now  tried  on  the  charge  of  having  prayed  for 
the  success  of  the  Armada.  He  was  con- 
demned to  the  same  death  that  his  father,  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  had  suffered  before  him ;  but 
Elizabeth,  although  she  refrained  from  par- 
doning him,  kept  him  in  the  Tower  until  he  died  suddenly  on  November  19, 
1595,  then  only  thirty-eight  years  old,  under  circumstances  which  gave  suspicion 
of  poison.  He  had  been  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  brilliant  members  of 
Elizabeth's  court,  yet  after  his  death  his  widow  was  confined  to  her  house  and  was 
only  permitted  to  come  to  London  on  condition  that  she  left  it  before  the  Queen 
arrived  there. 

Indeed  from  the  defeat  of  the  Armada  to  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  one  hundred 
and  ten  Catholics  suffered  death  for  some  offence  against  ecclesiastical  laws. 
Minor  punishments  were  inflicted  in  great  numbers.  The  richer  Catholics  were 
fined,  the  poorer  thrown  into  prison.  Some  had  their  ears  bored  with  a  hot  iron, 
others  were  publicly  whipped.     A  law  was  even  passed  that  all  recusants  not 
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presenting  twenty  marks  a  year  should  conform  within  three  months  after 
conviction  or  abjure  the  realm  under  the  penalty  of  felony  without  benefit  of 
clergy  if  they  were  afterwards  found  at  large.  The  very  severity  of  this  Act 
defeated  its  purpose,  and  the  magistrates  hesitated  to  enforce  what  a  servile  Legis- 
lature had  decreed.  One  of  the  worst  forms  of  the  persecution  of  the  Catholics 
was  the  domiciliary  visits  which  were  paid  to  their  houses  on  the  flimsiest  pretext 
and  often  with  no  reason  at  all.  This  drove  the  Catholic  gentlemen  into  solitude, 
but  even  their  retirement  was  wantonly  violated. 

In  fact,  little  short  of  two  hundred  Catholics  were  executed  during  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  It  was  said  that  they  were  not  punished  for  religious  but  for  political 
offences,  and  that  their  lives  might  have  been  saved  by  denying  that  the  Pope  had 
authority  to  depose  the  Queen,  but  their  treason,  if  such  it  was,  did  not  lie  in  the 
commission  of  any  overt  act,  but  only  in  the  holding  of  certain  speculative  opinions. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  difference  be- 
tween thought  and  action,  and  many  men 
may  hokl  that  it  is  not  wrong  to  do  a  thing 
which,  notwithstanding,  none  of  them  will 
ever  do.  It  is  said  that  the  Queen  her- 
self was  not  the  prime  mover  in  these 
executions,  and  that  some  of  her  coun- 
cillors, such  as  Sir  Christopher  Hatton, 
who  became  Lord  Chancellor  in  1587,  and 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  were  in  favour  of  re- 
ligious toleration.  The  severe  measures 
which  cast  a  slur  upon  her  reign  are  attri- 
buted to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  to  "Walsing- 
ham,  and  to  Burleigh. 

The  Puritans  were  treated  with  less 
harshness,  and  in  their  case  no  politi- 
cal necessity  could  be  alleged,  but  it  has 
been  wisely  remarked  that  in  dealing  with 
religious  sectaries  there  is  no  middle  course  between  the  persecution  that  exter- 
minates and  the  toleration  that  satisfies.  The  Puritans  were  not  dismayed  by  the 
measures  taken  against  them,  but  were  exasperated  rather  than  overawed.  The 
kingdom  was  deluged  with  pamphlets  directed  against  Episcopacy  and  against  the 
Queen.  The  most  notorious  of  these  was  the  series  of  tracts  signed  by  the  name 
of  Martin  Mar-Prelate,  which  first  appeared  in  1588.  They  were  supposed  to  be 
the  composition  of  John  Penry,  who  was  executed  in  1593,  but  were  in  reality  the 
work  of  more  hands  than  one.  They  consisted  of  the  most  coarse,  scurrilous,  and 
indecent  pasquinades  against  the  episcopal  system.  The  court  of  the  Star  Cham- 
ber restricted  the  faculty  of  printing  to  London  and  to  the  two  Universities,  and 
forbade  the  publishing  of  any  books  which  had  not  been  licensed  by  the  bishops. 
These  laws  were  evaded,  and  the  press  from  which  the  tracts  issued  was  moved 
from  place  to  place  until  it  was  at  last  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Man- 
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Chester  and  destroyed.  Another  tract  of  a  similar  nature  was  called  "  A  Demon- 
stration of  Discipline,"  and  was  found  to  be  the  work  of  John  Udal,  a  Puritan 
minister.  He  was  tried  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  published  a  libel  against  the  person  of  the 
Queen,  by  inveighing  against  the  Church  which 
had  been  established  by  her  authority.  He  was 
condemned  to  death,  but  reprieved  on  the  inter- 
cession of  Sir  "Walter  Raleigh.  He  died,  however, 
in  prison  before  the  pardon  could  reach  him. 

An  outcome  of  the  Puritan  doctrines  was 
the  establishment  in  1590  of  a  Presbyterian  form  of  government,  that  is  a  Church 
governed  not  by  bishops  under  the  authority  of  the  Crown  but  by  provincial 
assemblies,  called  "Classes,"  and  central  assemblies,  called  "Synods."  This  system 
had  previously  been  established  in  Scotland.  The  associations  were  formed  in  several 
counties,  but  chiefly  in  Northamptonshire  and  Warwick,  under  the  direction  of 
Thomas  Cartwright,  of  whom  we  have  before  spoken.  Leicester  protected  him  during 
his  lifetime,  but  after  his  death  he  was  examined  by  the  court  of  Star  Chamber  and 
sent  to  prison  in  Fleet  for  setting  up  a  new  discipline  and  a  new  form  of  worship. 
By  this  refusal  to  admit  the  royal  authority  in  ecclesiastical  matters  the  Puritans 
were  suspected  of  attacking  the  temporal  power  of  royalty  as  well.  Probably  only 
a  few  of  them  held  republican  opinions,  and  they  justified  their  acceptance  of  a 
monarchy  on  the  ground  that  it  was  in  accordance  with  the  general  wish  of  the 
community.  However,  in  this  set  we  see  the  germ  of  that  popular  party  which 
was  to  work  with  such  portentous  effect  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  I.  and  James  I. 
The  extreme  wing  of  the  Puritans  was  held  by  a  sect  called  the  "Brownists,"  who 
were  disciples  of  Robert  Brown,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  began 
to  preach  about  the  year  1580.  They  regarded  the  Church  of  England  as  impure, 
and  refused  to  hold  any  communication  with  her.  They  opposed  Episcopacy  with 
great  vehemence.  Another  branch  was  the  sect  of  the  "  Barrowists,"  who  followed 
the  teaching  of  Henry  Barrow,  a  lawyer.  They  went  even  farther  than  the  Brown- 
ists, declaring  that  unsanctified  persons 
were  admitted  into  the  Church  of  England, 
that  the  preachers  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land had  no  lawful  calling,  and  that  the 
Government  was  ungodly.  These  sects 
formed  the  germ  of  the  later  Independents. 
Brown  finally  conformed ;  Barrow  was  exe- 
cuted in  1593.  In  that  year  an  Act  was 
passed  that  all  who  absented  themselves 
from  church  for  a  month  should  be 
imprisoned,  and  that  those  who  refused 
should  be  liable  to  death.  The  result  of 
this  was  that  many  of  the  separatists  fled  to  Holland,  where  they  found  freedom  of 
conscience.     At  a  later  period  they  established  their  church  principles  in  America. 
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The  most  favourable  view  of  the  religion  of  the  Church  of  England,  midway 
between  Catholicism  and  Puritanism,  is  found  in  Hooker's  "Ecclesiastical  Polity." 
His  main  effort  was  to  show  that  Scripture  had  no  exclusive  right  to  determine 
what  form  a  national  church  shall  take,  that  we  must  distinguish  between  different 
kinds  of  laws,  some  being  immutable,  others  variable.  He  asserts  that  no  certain 
form  of  government  is  laid  down  in  the  Bible  as  indispensable  for  a  Christian 
church,  that  the  varying  circumstances  of  different  peoples  will  lead  them  to  form 
a  mode  of  discipline  fitted  to  their  necessities.  He  contends  that  Episcopacy  was 
established  by  the  apostles,  and  is  therefore  preferable  to  a  more  democratic  form 
of  government.  He  says  that  the  Queen  is  the  head  of  the  Church,  as  she  is  also 
head  of  the  State.     At  the  same  time  he  carefully  defines  the  limits  of  the  royal 
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authority,  and  we  find  in  his  pages  no  trace  of  those  exaggerated  notions  of  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown  which  we  discover  in  the  two  succeeding  reigns. 

We  must  now  direct  our  attention  for  a  moment  to  Ireland.  The  people  of  that 
island  were  Roman  Catholics,  strongly  attached  to  their  faith,  feeling  a  righteous 
pride  in  the  glorious  history  of  their  Church,  which  at  an  early  period  had  spread 
the  light  of  Christianity  to  so  many  countries  filled  with  pagan  darkness.  Not- 
withstanding this  Elizabeth,  following  the  example  of  Henry  VIII.,  had  attempted 
to  set  up  an  Irish  Protestant  Church  after  the  model  of  the  English  Church.  This 
had  been  carried  out,  as  has  been  too  often  the  case  in  the  history  of  Ireland,  by 
the  power  of  the  Government  in  disregard  to  the  wishes  of  the  people.  Only  those 
counties  and  towns  were  invited  to  send  members  to  the  Irish  Parliament  whose 
subservience  could  be  counted  on  beforehand.     This  packed  assembly  passed  the 
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English  Acts  of  Supremacy  and  Uniformity,  and  set  up  the  common  prayer  instead 
of  the  mass.  There  were,  however,  so  many  parts  of  the  country  in  which  the 
English  language  was  unknown,  that  it  was  specially  provided  that  the  sendee 
might  be  read  in  Latin.  The  Irish  Church  was  a  government  without  subjects,  a 
body  of  shepherds  without  sheep,  of  pastors  without  flocks.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  convert  the  people  except  by  penal  statutes,  no  translation  either  of  the 
Bible  or  of  the  Prayer  Book  was  made  into  the  only  language  which  the  people 
understood.  At  the  same  time  the  Catholic  clergy  were  treated  with  the  same 
harshness  as  in  England.     Religious  disaffection  became  civil  disaffection.     The 
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great  chiefs  who  had  been  with  difficulty  brought  to  order  revolted  against  the 
Government.  The  Government  acted  in  a  manner  to  foster  discontent ;  they  seized 
property  by  violence,  executed  on  paltry  pretext,  and  committed  gross  breaches  of 
faith.  Each  province  was  distracted  by  its  own  feuds.  Munster  was  torn  asunder 
by  the  disputes  of  the  Earls  of  Ormond  and  Desmond.  Connaught  was  subjected 
to  the  jealousies  of  the  Clanricardes  and  De  Burghs.  Leinster  had  to  submit  to 
the  inroads  of  the  neighbouring  tribes,  who  were  the  scourges  of  the  English  pale, 
while  Ulster  was  exposed  to  similar  attacks  from  the  Scotch.  "Within  the  English 
pale  the  soldiers  robbed  the  people  as  the  Government  before  had  robbed  them. 
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Among  the  most  powerful  of  the  aboriginal  Irish  was  Shan  O'Neil,  the  eldest 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Tyrone.  Henry  VIII.  had  granted  the  succession  to  his  ille- 
gitimate brother  Matthew,  giving  him  the  title  of  Lord  Bungannon,  but  Shan 
murdered  his  rival,  deposed  his  father,  and  claimed  the  succession.  He  was 
acknowledged  by  the  men  of  his  tribe,  and  a  civil  war  broke  out.  At  last,  in  1562, 
Shan  was  persuaded  to  submit  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  As  the  Queen  sat  on  her  throne, 
with  all  her  officers  of  state  around  her,  O'Neil  stalked  in,  wrapped  in  a  saffron 
mantle,  long  hair  floating  down  his  back,  with  fierce  and  cruel  eyes ;  behind  him 
followed  his  G  allow  glasses,  with  bare  heads  and  fair  hair,  clad  in  shirts  of  mail  to 
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their  knees,  a  wolf-skin  thrown  across  their  shoulders,  and  short  broad  battleaxes 
in  their  hands.  Shan,  throwing  himself  before  the  Queen,  made  his  submission  in 
a  language  which  sounded  to  the  hearers  like  the  howling  of  a  dog.  Elizabeth 
would  not  grant  him  the  earldom  for  which  he  asked,  but  she  could  not  refuse  to 
him  the  right  of  feudal  jurisdiction  over  the  northern  counties.  The  rest  of  his 
life  was  spent  in  tumultuous  insubordination.  He  was  coerced  for  a  time  by  Sir 
Henry  Sidney,  and  was  murdered  in  June,  1567.  His  title  was  immediately 
extinguished  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  his  lands,  which  comprised  half  Ulster, 
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confiscated  to  the  Crown.     However,  his  name  was  yet  to  sound  ominously  in 
English  ears. 

The  next  great  rebellion  was  that  of  Garrett,  Earl  of  Desmond,  the  head 
of  the  great  house  of  the  southern  Fitzgeralds,  who  were  all-powerful  in  Munster. 
His  brother  Fitzmorris  was  an  inveterate  enemy  to  the  English  Government. 
He  begged  assistance  for  his  oppressed  countrymen  from  every  Catholic  sovereign 
in  Europe,  and  at  last  obtained  a  small  force  from  the  Pope  and  the  King  of 
Spain,  with  which  he  occupied  the  fort  of  Smerwick,  near  Kerry.      He  was 
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afterwards  reinforced  by  seven  hundred  Spaniards.  The  hapless  garrison  was 
besieged  by  sea  and  land,  and  compelled  to  surrender  at  discretion.  At  the 
order  of  Sir  "Walter  Raleigh,  who  commanded,  they  were  all  massacred  in  cold 
blood.  Hugh  O'Neil,  son  of  Matthew,  Lord  Dungannon,  commanded  a  troop  of 
horse> against  Desmond  on  the  Queen's  side.  In  return  for  this  he  was  invested 
in  1587  with  the  title  of  the  Earl  of  Tyrone  and  with  the  lands  attached  to  it. 
We  shall  see  later  on  that  the  spirit  of  his  fathers  was  still  burning  in  his  blood. 
In  1596  another  armament  was  sent  out  from  England  for  the  purpose  of 
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attacking  the  Spanish  coast  and  destroying  the  preparations  which  the  Spaniards 
were  making  for  the  invasion  of  England.  It  was  felt  in  Spain  that  the  failure  of 
the  first  expedition  had  been  largely  owing  to  accident  and  bad  weather ;  better 
precautions  might  secure  a  more  favourable  result.  Just  at  this  time  Archduke 
Albert,  the  governor  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  began  to  besiege  Calais.  Eliza- 
beth was  bound  by  her  treaty  with  Spain  to  send  assistance.  "Whilst  she  was 
hesitating  the  citadel  was  taken,  and  the  occupation  of  Calais  by  the  Spaniards  was 
a  cause  of  additional  danger  to  this  country.  Alarms  were  further  increased  by 
the  failure  of  the  expedition  which  had  been  sent  in  the  previous  year  to  the  "West 
Indies  under  the  command  of  Drake  and  Hawkins.  It  consisted  of  thirty  ships 
and  two  thousand  five  hundred  men,  and  was  the  largest  force  that  had  ever  been 
sent  from  England  across  the  Atlantic.     Great  hopes  were  conceived  of  the  results 
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which  would  follow  it.  It  proved,  however,  to  be  a  disastrous  failure.  The 
English  were  bravely  opposed  wherever  they  landed.  The  two  commanders  died 
partly  from  anxiety  and  partly  from  their  exertions,  and  the  survivors  returned 
without  glory  and  without  plunder.  Under  these  circumstances  it  appeared  to 
be  the  wisest  course  to  take  the  initiative  and  attack  the  Spaniards  in  their  own 
harbour.  After  much  delay  and  indecision  the  army  left  Plymouth,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  sail  strong,  of  which  twenty-two  were  Dutch.  It  reached  Cadiz  in  three 
weeks,  entered  the  harbour,  and  after  a  fierce  fight  of  six  hours  captured  two  of 
the  largest  ships.  At  the  same  time  Essex  landed  three  thousand  men  at  Puntal, 
which  forced  the  city  to  capitulate.  The  inhabitants  paid  a  large  ransom  for  their 
lives.  Essex  was  in  favour  of  continuing  the  war.  He  wished  either  to  march  into 
the  heart  of  Andalusia  or  else  to  remain  at  Cadiz  with  three  or  four  thousand  men, 
but  the  Council  opposed  him.     The  troops  re-embarked  and  the  fleet  returned  to 
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Plymouth  about  teD  weeks  after  its  departure.  This  was  a  severe  blow  to  the 
King  of  Spain — he  had  been  bearded  and  defeated  in  his  own  dominions.  His 
prestige  in  Europe  sank  as  that  of  England  rose,  for  the  invaders  found  the  country 
without  disciplined  troops  and  the  people  disposed  to  join  them. 

Elizabeth  was  very  angry  that  the  expedition  had  divided  their  plunder  among 
themselves  instead  of  bringing  it  into  the  treasury.  On  the  return  of  Essex  he 
found  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  shake  his  favour  with  the  Queen.  Lord 
Burleigh  was  naturally  anxious  to  bequeath  his  position  as  chief  counsellor  to  his 
son,  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  and  he  was  afraid  lest  the  brilliant  and  attractive  Devereux 
might  supplant  him.  On  their  return  to  Plymouth  Essex  and  Raleigh  received  a 
message  from  the  Queen,  that  as  they  had  absorbed  the  profits  of  the  expedition 
they  must  pay  the  soldiers  and  sailors  themselves.     Essex  did  his  best  to  return 
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into  favour  with  his  mistress,  and  he  was  assisted  by  a  lucky  accident.  He  had 
suggested  that  the  fleet  instead  of  sailing  home  should  proceed  to  the  island  of 
Terceira,  and  intercept  the  Spanish  plate  ships,  which  were  bringing  home  a  cargo 
of  twenty  millions  of  dollars.  The  Cecils  had  opposed  this,  and  the  Spanish  fleet 
arrived  safely  in  port.  The  Queen's  indignation  now  turned  against  Burleigh,  and 
Essex  came  back  into  favour.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  two  persons  more 
different  in  character  and  disposition  than  Burleigh  and  Essex.  One  was  a  grave 
and  serious  statesman,  the  other  a  wayward  and  capricious  courtier,  although 
gifted  with  great  abilities. 

News  was  now  received  that  the  preparations  of  Spain  were  more  active  than 
ever.  Philip  was  determined  to  wipe  out  the  disgrace  of  Cadiz,  which  the  arrival 
of  his  plate  fleet  enabled  him  to  do.  A  new  Armada  was  to  be  fitted  out,  and 
there  was  a  scheme  of  placing  Philip's  daughter,  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  upon  the 
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throne.  tract  was  issued  in  support  of  the  Infanta's  claim,  which  was  the  work 
of  the  Jesuit  party.  It  was  dedicated  to  Essex,  possibly  with  the  idea  of  embroil- 
ing him  with  the  Queen.  The  duty  of  England  was  now  obvious.  The  Spaniards 
must  again  be  met  half-way,  the  ships  must  be  destroyed  in  their  harbours, 
and  its  treasure  intercepted  before  it  reached  Philip's  coffers.  A  hundred  and 
forty  ships  were  again  assembled  at  Plymouth.  Essex  was  placed  in  command, 
with  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Lord  Thomas  Howard  under  him.  The  fleet  sailed 
in  June,  1597,  but  was  driven  back  by  a  storm  which  lasted  four  days.  Essex 
had  struggled  with  such  determination  against  the  forces  of  nature  that  his  fleet 
was  battered  beyond  hope  of  repair.  His  great  designs  had  to  be  given  up ;  he 
had  to  content  himself  with  the  capture  of  three  of  the  Azores,  and  the  plate 
fleet  again  reached  the  shores  of  Spain  in  safety.     What  Essex  had  not  been  able 
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to  effect  was  done  by  the  winds  and  waves.  The  Spanish  fleet  was  unable  to 
reach  the  coast  of  England,  and  returned  disabled  to  the  Spanish  shores.  Essex 
was  for  a  time  in  disgrace,  and  retired  to  his  house  at  Wanstead,  the  property  of 
the  Earl  of  Leicester.  He  was,  however,  soon  forgiven,  and  before  the  end  of  the 
year  was  made  Earl  Marshal  of  England.  The  next  year  saw  him  raised  to  the 
post  of  Master  of  the  Ordnance,  and  Chancellor  of  the  Universities  both  of 
Cambridge  and  Lublin.  However,  the  quarrel  between  him  and  Burleigh  broke 
out  more  violently  than  ever.  One  of  the  points  in  dispute  was  the  selection  of  a 
Lord- Lieutenant  for  Ireland,  which  was  then,  as  we  have  seen,  in  a  state  of 
rebellion.  It  is  said  that  on  one  occasion  the  Queen  went  so  far  as  to  box  Essex's 
ears  and  to  tell  him  to  go  and  be  hanged.  Essex  replied  by  grasping  his  sword 
and  swearing  a  great  oath  that  he  would  not  have  taken  such  an  insult  from 
Elizabeth's  father,  much  less  from  a  king  in  petticoats.     He  soon,  however,  asked 
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for  the  Queen's  forgiveness  in  a  letter  which  touched  her  heart  and  revived 
her  tenderness.  On  August  4  Burleigh  died,  hut  was  succeeded  in  place  and 
power  hy  his  son,  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  whose  influence  with  the  Queen  grew  stronger 
every  day  of  his  life.  Essex  found  in  him  a  younger  and  more  formidable 
competitor  than  his  father.  Burleigh  was  not  so  much  a  great  man  as  an  adroit, 
skilful,  and  sensible  statesman  of  unwearied  industry  and  perseverance  and  great 
power  of  mastering  details. 

At  this  time  the  pacification  of  Ireland  was  the  pressing  need  of  the  English 
Government.     In  the  very  month  of  Burleigh's  death  a  large  English  force  sent  to 
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rescue  the  fort  of  Blackwater  from  the  hands  of  Tyrone  had  been  defeated.  The 
watchful  enemies  of  England  had  an  opportunity,  and  the  Earl  was  encouraged 
by  promised  assistance  both  from  the  Pope  and  from  Spain.  In  such  a  crisis 
England  must  despatch  her  best  commander.  Essex  was  therefore  appointed 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  on  March  25,  1599.  He  received  an  army  of 
eighteen  thousand  men,  and  was  given  full  powers  to  act  as  he  pleased,  although 
she  kept  a  watchful  eye  over  him.  His  expedition  proved  a  failure.  He  had 
always  maintained  that  the  best  plan  was  to  attack  the  rebellious  chief  in  Ulster 
and  to  crush  the  insurrection  at  its  source.     Instead  of  this  he  marched  to  the 
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east  and  south  to  Leinster  and  Munster,  where  he  gained  a  few  paltry  successes. 
He  did  not  march  against  Tyrone  until  he  heard  the  report  that  a  Spanish  force 
was  about  to  land  in  order  to  support  O'Neil.  When  he  found  himself  face  to 
face  with  the  head  of  the  insurrection  he  refrained  from  attacking  him,  and  made 
a  truce  on  the  condition  that  the  Catholic  worship  should  be  tolerated  in  the 
country.  Besides  this  the  old  families,  the  O'Neils,  the  Desmonds,  the  O'Donalds, 
were  to  receive  back  their  possessions,  the  army  was  to  be  half  Irish,  and  the 
chief  offices  of  State  and  justice  were  to  be  held  by  Irishmen.  The  Lord-Lieutenant 
alone  was  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  English  Crown.  However  enlightened 
or  prudent  his  policy  might  be,  it  was  not   likely  to  find  favour  either  with 
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Elizabeth  or  with  England.  It  was  said  that  the  ambitious  Earl  had  designs  on 
the  crown  of  England,  perhaps  even  upon  that  of  Ireland  itself.  The  Queen 
refused  to  confirm  the  treaty.  Essex  then  conceived  the  idea  of  marching  with  his 
army  to  London,  extorting  acquiescence,  and  throwing  himself  against  the  Spaniards. 
He  was,  however,  kept  back  from  this  wild  design,  in  which  he  could  hardly  have 
expected  that  his  army  would  follow  him. 

He  determined,  however,  to  use  his  personal  influence  with  his  sovereign.  He 
gave  up  the  command  of  the  army  to  Charles  Blount,  Lord  Mountjoy,  and 
hastened  to  London  with  a  small  retinue.  He  broke  into  the  Queen's  bed- 
chamber at  Nonsuch  in  his  travel- stained  garments  on  the  morning  of  Michaelmas 
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eve.  The  Queen  gave  him  her  hand  to  kiss  and  admitted  him  to  an  audience  at 
noon,  but  before  evening  he  was  ordered  to  consider  himself  a  prisoner.  After 
being  under  arrest  for  eight  months  he  was  tried  by  a  Commission  of  peers.  They 
reported  that  he  should  be  deprived  of  every  ofEce  which  he  held  by  royal  patent. 
Upon  this  he  was  imprisoned  in  his  own  house  for  a  short  period,  but  forbidden 
to  approach  the  Court.     We  shall  see  soon  how  this  conduct  made  him  desperate. 

Mountjoy  was  more  fortunate  in  Ireland  than  Essex  had  been.  He  adopted  the 
plan  of  planting  garrisons  throughout  the  country,  and  defeated  the  insurgents  by 
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attacking  them  with  large  masses  of  troops.  Tyrone  escaped  for  the  moment,  but 
Desmond  was  captured.  In  1601  the  dreaded  Spanish  invasion  took  place,  but 
in  a  form  far  milder  than  had  been  anticipated.  Five  thousand  Spaniards  under 
the  command  of  D  Aguilar  landed  at  Kinsale  and  fortified  themselves.  Mountjoy 
marched  to  attack  them,  and  Tyrone  came  up  to  assist  his  allies.  Mountjoy  was 
now  able  to  seize  the  opportunity  he  had  so  long  looked  for.  He  defeated  O'lVeil  in 
a  pitched  battle.  D'Aguilar  surrendered  Kinsale  and  received  permission  to  retire 
to  Corunna.  This  practically  put  an  end  to  the  rebellion,  and  the  Spaniards  gave 
up  all  further  hope  of  assistance.     Tyrone  still  held  out  in  the  north.     He  offered 
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to  submit  on  honourable  terms,  but  Elizabeth  insisted  that  there  should  be  no 
conditions.  In  vain  did  her  counsellors  urge  her  to  grant  reasonable  terms.  She 
was  as  stubborn  against  the  Irish  rebels  as  George  III.  was  to  be  at  a  later  period 
against  the  American  rebels.  Cecil  in  vain  represented  that  Ireland  was  a  con- 
tinual source  of  danger  and  disaffection,  and  was  always  an  opportunity  for  the 
enemies  of  England  in  the  days  of  her  weakness.  She  was  now  dying,  and  her 
mind  was  in  a  state  of  painful  oscillation.  Mountjoy  felt  that  no  time  was  to  be 
lost.  In  an  interview  with  Tyrone  at  Melifont,  where  the  most  ancient  Cistercian 
abbey  in  Ireland  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Mattock,  he  received  his  submission, 
giving  him  a  full  pardon,  and  a  promise  that  he  should  have  his  lands  and  titles 
restored  to  him  as  a  grant  from  the  Crown.  Tyrone  heard  of  the  Queen's  death 
too  late.  He  burst  into  tears,  but  would  not  retract.  Thus  at  the  accession  of  James 
Ireland  was  no  longer  dangerous. 

The  career  of  James  during  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  reign  in  Scotland  had 
not  been  peaceful.  After  the  death  of  Mary,  the  Catholic  nobles,  the  chief  of 
whom  were  the  Earls  of  Huntley,  Angus,  and  Errol,  set  themselves  to  revenge 
her  fate.  They  negotiated  with  the  Pope  and  the  Spanish  Court,  and  desired  to 
obtain  the  recognition  if  not  the  establishment  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  Scot- 
land. Perhaps  on  this  account  he  assisted  in  the  effort  to  repel  the  Spanish 
Armada,  and  in  the  following  year  asserted  his  Protestant  sympathies  by  marry- 
ing Anne,  Princess  of  Denmark.  One  of  his  most  rebellious  subjects  was  Francis 
Stuart  Bothwell,  the  son  of  John  Stuart,  Prior  of  Coldingham,  who  was  an 
illegitimate  son  of  James  V.  He  was  one  of  that  long  course  of  unworthy 
favourites  who  repaid  with  contempt  the  weak  and  mawkish  affection  which 
the  sovereign  showered  upon  them.  He  attempted  to  seize  the  king  no  less  than 
four  times ;  first  in  1592,  when  he  was  driven  off  from  Holyrood  by  the  citizens  of 
Edinburgh,  and  a  second  time  in  the  same  year  at  Falkland.  In  1593,  he  sud- 
denly appeared  at  Holyrood  with  an  armed  force  as  he  pretended  to  ask  forgive- 
ness for  his  treason.  He,  however,  seized  the  king  and  kept  him  in  durance  for  a 
short  time.  In  1594  he  again  attacked  Edinburgh,  but  was  repulsed  by  the 
townsmen.     After  this  his  power  was  broken,  and  he  went  abroad. 

In  the  same  year  James  attacked  the  Catholic  nobles  of  the  north,  and 
encountered  them  at  the  battle  of  Glenlivat  near  Aberdeen.  The  rebels  were 
inferior  in  numbers,  but  were  well  armed  and  well  led,  and  they  completely 
defeated  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  who  was  the  King's  General.  James,  however, 
eventually  subdued  them.  It  is  possible  that  he  did  not  care  to  reduce  them  to  too 
absolute  submission,  for  fear  that  he  might  fall  too  completely  under  the  influence 
of  England.  Indeed  James  disliked  the  Presbyterians  far  more  than  the  Catholics. 
In  1599  he  wrote  a  book  called  "  Basilicon  Doron,"  tbe  King's  gift,  addressed  to 
his  eldest  son  Prince  Henry.  In  this  he  maintained  that  the  kingly  office  is 
ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil,  and  that  the  King  is  head  of  the  Church  as  well  as 
of  the  State.  He  argued  that  equality  among  ministers  was  inconsistent  with 
monarchy,  that  bishops  should  be  established  in  the  country,  and  the  Presbyterian 
ministers  banished.     "We  shall  see  that  this  led  to  serious  complications  in  the 
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following  reign.  The  next  year  took  place  the  mysterious  incident  of  the  Gowrie 
Conspiracy,  which  takes  its  names  from  the  Earl  of  Gowrie,  who  was  the  son  of 
Earl  William,  the  principal  actor  in  the  Raid  of  Ruthven.  On  August  5,  1600, 
King  James  was  hunting  in  the  park  of  Falkland  when  he  was  met  by  Alexander 
Ruthven,  brother  of  the  Earl,  who  invited  him  to  Gowrie  House,  near  Perth,  saying 
that  he  had  caught  a  Jesuit  with  a  large  sum  of  money  in  his  possession.  James 
being  always  in  want  of  money,  accepted  the  invitation,  and  after  dinner  went 
with  Ruthven  alone  to  interrogate  the  prisoner.  Instead,  however,  of  a  Jesuit  he 
found  an  armed  retainer  of  the  Earl,  named  Henderson ;  Ruthven  at  once  told  the 
king  that  he  was  a  prisoner,  and  reminded  him  of  the  execution  of  his  father  in 
1584.  James  contrived  to  raise  an  alarm,  and  his  attendants  hastened  to  his 
assistance.  Sir  John  Ramsey  rushed  up  the  turret  staircase,  and  bursting  into  the 
room,  stabbed  Ruthven  twice  with  his  dagger.  Lord  Gowrie  was  killed  by  Sir 
Thomas  Erskine  and  Sir  Hugh  Herris.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  King  had 
great  difficulty  in  escaping,  as  the  citizens  of  Perth  wished  to  put  him  to  death, 
caring  more  for  their  Earl  than  they  did  for  their  sovereign.  It  was  said  at 
the  time  that  the  plot  was  an  invention  of  James,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the 
Ruthvens;  but  it  is  now  certain  that  it  was  a  genuine  con- 
spiracy in  which  Elizabeth  herself  may  have  had  some  share. 

"We  left  Essex  in  disgrace.  His  fiery  spirit  became  more 
and  more  exasperated  against  his  enemies.  He  persuaded 
himself  that  if  he  could  only  remove  Cecil  and  Raleigh  from 
the  Court  he  might  regain  the  Queen's  favour.  He,  there- 
fore, opened  his  house  in  the  Strand,  the  name  of  which  is 
still  preserved  in  Essex  Street,  to  all  comers,  and  made  it  a 
gathering  place  for  those  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  Queen. 
He  had  always  been  popular ;  the  well-known  generosity  of  his 

mind  and  his  hatred  of  persecution  endeared  him  both  to  Catholics  and  Puritans. 
As  he  found  his  party  stronger,  he  opened  up  a  correspondence  with  King  James 
of  Scotland,  warning  him  of  the  intrigues  of  Cecil  against  his  accession.  The  pro- 
ceedings could  not  have  kept  secret,  even  if  Essex  had  desired  to  do  so. 

The  members  of  this  plot  were  accustomed  to  assemble  at  Drury  House,  the 
name  of  which  now  survives  in  Drury  Lane,  the  residence  of  the  Earl  of  South- 
ampton. They  determined,  after  a  long  discussion,  to  march  upon  the  palace  in 
force,  that  Essex  should  throw  himself  upon  his  knees  before  the  Queen,  and 
refuse  to  rise  until  she  had  granted  what  he  desired.  His  action  was,  however, 
precipitated  by  his  being  summoned  to  the  Council,  on  February  7,  1601.  Ho 
refused  to  obey,  and  during  the  night  sent  messengers  to  summon  his  friends  to 
accompany  him  to  the  palace.  He  told  them  that  he  had  determined  to  meet  the 
citizens  at  Paul's  Cross,  where,  as  on  every  Sunday,  a  sermon  would  be  preached, 
and  to  call  upon  them  to  defend  him  against  his  enemies.  The  next  morning 
Egerton,  the  Lord  Keeper,  Knollys,  the  Controller  of  the  Household,  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Popham,  and  the  Earl  of  "Worcester,  were  announced  as  seeking 
admission  at  the  gate  of  his  palace.  He  ordered  them  to  be  admitted  through  the 
vol.  n.  L 
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wicket.  Essex  told  them  that  a  plot  was  laid  for  his  life  and  that  assassins  had 
been  appointed  to  murder  him  in  bed.  Egerton  then  commanded  everyone  to 
depart  in  the  Queen's  name ;  instead  of  that,  Essex  entered  the  house,  and  the  crowd 
in  the  courtyard  shouted,  "  Kill  them,  keep  them  for  pledges,  throw  the  Great 
Seal  out  of  the  window."  At  last  they  reached  a  small  room,  when  Essex  left  them, 
bolted  the  door,  and  committed  them  to  four  of  his  friends  as  prisoners.  Essex  then 
returned  into  the  courtyard  and  rushed  into  the  street.  He  persuaded  the  guard 
at  the  gate  of  Ludgate  to  allow  him  to  pass,  but  he  found  no  one  at  St.  Paul's 
Cross,  as  the  Lord  Mayor  had  advised  the  citizens  to  remain  in  their  houses.  Shout- 
ing, "  For  the  Queen,  my  mistress !  "  he  reached  the  house  of  one  of  the  sheriffs 
named  Smith,  whom  he  believed  to  be  his  devoted  friend.    At  two  in  the  afternoon 
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Lord  Burleigh  and  others  entered  the  city  from  different  sides,  proclaiming  Essex 
a  traitor  and  offering  a  reward  for  his  apprehension.  Essex,  in  despair  at  not 
rinding  Smith,  who  had  left  his  house,  attempted  to  return,  but  at  Ludgate  he  found 
the  street  chained  and  guarded  by  soldiers,  by  the  command  of  the  Bishop  of 
London.  He  ordered  his  followers  to  attack,  but  was  shot  through  the  hat  and 
repulsed ;  and  Blount,  his  second  in  command,  was  taken  prisoner.  He  was  forced, 
therefore,  to  go  to  Queen-Hithe  and  thence  returned  to  his  palace  by  water. 

On  his  arrival  he  found  the  lords,  whom  he  held  as  hostages,  liberated  by 
treachery.  He  burnt  his  papers  and  fortified  his  house,  but  it  was  soon  invested, 
both  on  the  side  of  the  Strand  and  of  the  river.  After  some  faint  idea  of  resist- 
ance he  decided  to  surrender  on  the  terms  that  he  and  his  friends  should  be  civilly 
treated,  that  he  should  receive  a  fair  and  impartial  hearing,  and  that  he  might  be 
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assisted  in  prison  by  Mr.  Ashton,  a  clergyman  of  his  choice.  Thus,  at  ten  o'clock  at 
night,  they  yielded  their  swords.  As  the  night  was  dark,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
pass  London  Bridge,  Essex  and  Southampton  were  taken  to  Lambeth,  the  palace  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  They  were  soon,  however,  conducted  to  the  Tower. 
It  was  at  first  uncertain  how  this  riot  would  be  regarded — as  a  serious  conspiracy, 
or  as  a  mad  escapade.  Unfortunately,  a  few  days  later  Thomas  Lee,  a  devoted 
servant  of  Essex,  was  heard  to  say  that 
it  would  be  a  glorious  enterprise  for  six 
brave  fellows  to  go  to  the  Queen  and  to 
force  her  to  discharge  the  prisoners. 
Although  these  words  had  no  real  impor- 
tance, they  undoubtedly  produced  a  bad 
effect  on  the  Queen's  mind. 

On  February  19,  Essex  and  Southamp- 
ton were  arraigned  in  Westminster  Hall,  before  Lord  Buckhurst.  They  were 
charged  with  having  imagined  the  deposition  and  death  of  the  Queen.  They  made 
the  best  defence  they  could.  Essex  persisted  that  he  had  no  other  design  but  to  cast 
himself  at  her  Majesty's  feet.  After  arduous  deliberation  the  judges  unanimously 
found  them  guilty  of  high  treason.  Essex  pleaded  for  the  pardon  of  Southampton ; 
as  for  his  own  life,  he  did  not  value  it.  He  hoped  that  none  of  his  judges  would 
imagine  that  he  ever  had  any  ill  intention  against  his  prince.  The  Lord  Steward 
then  pronounced  sentence,  that  they  should  be  hanged  and  quartered.  The  edge 
of  the  axe,  which  was  before  turned  from  them,  was  now  turned  towards  them. 
Essex  said,  "  If  her  Majesty  had  pleased  this  body  of  mine  might  have  done  her 
better  service ;  however,  I  should  be  glad  if  I  may  prove  serviceable  to  her  in  any 
way."  He  desired  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  sacrament  before  his  death,  and  that 
Mr.  Ashton  might  assist  him  in  his  spiritual  concerns.  He  asked  pardon  of  the  Earl 
of  Worcester  and  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  for  detaining  them  in  custody,  and  of 
Lords  Morley  and  Delaware  for  bringing  their  sons  into  danger.  Then  the  Lord 
Steward  broke  his  staff  and  the  court  broke  up. 

It  was  very  doubtful  what  Elizabeth  would  do ;  there 
is  no  doubt  that  she  had  long  hesitated.  It  is  said  that 
some  time  before  she  had  given  Essex  a  ring,  with  the 
promise  that  if  she  received  it  back  from  him  she  would 
grant  anything  he  asked.  Essex  gave  this  ring  to  a  lady 
about  the  court  and  fully  expected  a  pardon,  but  the  reprieve 
never  arrived,  and  the  lady  confessed  on  her  death  bed  that  she  had  kept  the  ring 
back.  Elizabeth  signed  his  death  warrant ;  she  then  sent  orders  by  Sir  Edward 
Cary  to  countermand  his  execution,  and  then  fresh  orders  by  Darcy  that  he 
should  die.  He  was  beheaded  privately  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Tower. 
Raleigh  was  on  the  spot  to  see  the  death  of  his  rival,  and  perhaps  to  answer  in 
person  any  attack  which  Essex  might  make  upon  him.  However,  on  the  advice 
of  his  friends  he  retired  into  the  armoury  and  watched  the  execution  from  the 
window.     When  Essex  came  upon  the  scaffold  he  took  off  his  hat  and  confessed 
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his  sins.  He  gave  the  executioner  forgiveness,  repeated  the  Apostle's  Creed,  placed 
his  neck  upon  the  block,  and,  having  repeated  some  verses  of  the  Psalms,  said, 
"  In  all  submission  and  obedience,  do  I  prostrate  myself  to  receive  the  punishment 
I  have  deserved;  have  mercy,  0  God,  upon  thy  penitent  servant,  for  into  thy 
hands,  0  Lord,  I  commend  my  spirit."  The  first  blow  of  the  axe  deprived  him  of 
all  sense  and  motion,  but  his  head  did  not  fall  till  the  third  blow. 
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Elizabeth  had  now  reached  the  period  which  she  had  so 
long  dreaded,  when  she  said,  "Men  would  turn  their 
backs  upon  the  setting  to  worship  the  rising  sun."  Her 
closing  years  were  marked  by  two  important  reforms. 
In  the  Parliament  of  1601  there  was  a  violent  debate  on 
the  question  of  monopolies.  The  Queen  gave  way.  She 
promised  that  all  injurious   grants   should  be  repealed, 

and  she  revoked  most  of  the  patents  ;  however,  they  increased  with  greater  vigour 
under  the  reign  of  her  successor.  The  question  of  the  relief  of  the  poor  had  been  a 
great  difficulty  ever  since  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  but  it  was  not  till  1601 
that  a  compulsory  poor  rate  was  established  by  Act  of  Parliament.  By  this  Act  there 
were  to  be  appointed  in  every  parish  the  churchwardens,  and  from  two  to  four  house- 
holders, nominated  by  the  Justices  of  the  Peace,  as  overseers  of  the  poor.     These 
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persons  were  empowered  to  levy  a  rate  on  land,  and  to  use  it  for  setting  to  work 
indigent  children  and  able-bodied  men  who  were  out  of  work,  to  relieve  people  who 
could  not  work  and  who  had  no  near  relatives  to  support  them,  to  build  houses  of 
correction  for  vagabonds,  and  to  put  out  pauper  children  as  apprentices. 

The  thoughts  of  men  were  now  turned  to  the  consideration  of  who  should  be 
the  Queen's  successor.  There  was  a  general  agreement  that  it  would  be  James  of 
Scotland,  although  Cecil  refused  to  express  any  opinion  upon  the  subject.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  a  secret  correspondence  was  passing  between  Cecil  and  James ; 
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but  a  party  more  actively  in  favour  of  the  King  of  Scots  consisted  of  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  Lord  Cobham,  and  Sir  "Walter  Raleigh,  who  met  regularly  at 
Durham  House.  The  Roman  Catholic  exiles  abroad  were  divided  in  opinion,  some 
supporting  the  claims  of  Lady  Arabella  Stuart,  whom  they  proposed  to  marry  to 
Cardinal  Farnese,  a  descendant  of  John  of  Gaunt ;  while  others  were  more  in  favour 
of  James,  whom  they  considered  as  representing  the  claims  of  his  mother.  We 
obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  Queen's  last  days  in  the  letters  of  her  god-son,  Sir  John 
Harrington.  He  tells  us  that  in  October,  1G01,  she  was  altered  in  her  features 
and  reduced  to  a  skeleton.  She  ate  nothing  but  bread  and  pottage,  she  had  not 
changed  her  clothes  for  many  days,  she  was  the  torment  of  the  ladies  who  waited 
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on  her,  she  stamped  with  her  feet,  and  swore  violently  at  the  objects  of  her  anger. 
She  always  had  a  sword  by  her  table,  which  she  often  took  into  her  hand  and 
thrust  with  violence  into  the  tapestry,  fearing  lest  someone  should  be  near  to 
murder  her.  A  year  later  he  found  her  in  a  most  pitiable  state;  she  held  in  her 
hand  a  golden  cup,  which  she  often  put  to  her  lips;  but,  he  says,  "  In  truth  her  heart 
seemed  too  full  to  need  more  filling."  She  had  never  recovered  the  death  of  Essex. 
At  the  same  time  she  was  sometimes  cheerful  and  merry,  took  her  favourite  exercise 
of  hunting,  and  rejoiced  to  witness  the  country  dances  in  the  evening.  In  January, 
1604,  she  fell  ill  at  Windsor,  and  removed  to  Richmond  on  a  very  stormy  day. 
Her  illness  then  increased ;  the  coronation  ring,  which  had  never  been  taken  off, 
had  to  be  filed  off  because  it  had  grown  into  the  flesh,  her  appetite  disappeared, 
and  she  fell  into  a  melancholy.  In  the  beginning  of  March  she  fell  into  a  stupor 
and  became  very  irritable.  She  would  sit  for  hours  quite  silent,  and  would  eat 
nothing.  She  spoke  to  no  one,  except  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  joined 
with  her  in  prayer  until  her  speech  left  her.  Seeing  that  the  end  was  approaching, 
Egerton  and  Cecil  came  to  ask  her  pleasure  about  her  successor ;  she  answered,  with 
a  faint  voice,  that  she  had  already  declared,  that  as  she  held  a  regal  sceptre  so  she 
desired  no  other  than  a  royal  successor.  Cecil  asking  her  to  explain  herself,  she 
replied,  "  I  would  have  a  king  succeed  me,  and  who  should  that  be  but  my  nearest 
kinsman,  the  King  of  Scots."  We  need  not  dwell  on  the  painful  story  of  her  last 
days.  One,  however,  is  too  characteristic  to  be  omitted.  When  Cecil  told  her 
that  she  must  return  to  bed,  "  Must ! "  she  cried ;  "  is  must  a  word  to  be  addressed 
to  princes?  Little  man,  little  man,  thy  father,  if  he  had  been  alive,  durst  not 
have  used  that  word,  but  thou  art  grown  presumptuous  because  thou  knowest  that 
I  shall  die."  It  is  said  that  when  someone  suggested  that  Lord  Beauchamp  shoidd 
succeed  her,  who  was  the  offspring  of  the  secret  marriage  of  Lord  Hertford  and 
Lady  Catherine  Grey,  and  consequently  represented  the  House  of  Suffolk,  she  said, 
"  I  will  have  no  rascal's  son  in  my  seat."  At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  on 
March  24th,  the  eve,  as  it  was  remarked,  of  the  Annunciation,  she  quietly  breathed 
her  last,  after  a  reign  of  forty- four  years  and  four  months,  in  the  seventieth  year 
of  her  age.  Not  many  hours  afterwards  King  James  was  proclaimed  King  of 
England. 
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JAMES  I. 

T  seems  strange  after  all  the  anxieties  and  inquietudes,  that  agitated 
men's  minds  concerning  the  inheritance  of  the  Crown  during 
Elizabeth's  lifetime,  to  find  the  accession  of  James  I.  accomplished 
with  almost  perfect  tranquillity.  No  less  than  fourteen  possible 
claimants  to  the  throne  had  been  reckoned  up  by  the  curious,  but 
the  title  of  the  King  of  Scotland  was,  according  to  our  ideas  of  inheritance, 
indisputably  the  best. 

His  mother,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  was  the  grand-daughter  of  Henry  YIII.'s 
eldest  sister,  Margaret.  But  only  on  her  death-bed  did  Elizabeth  definitely  name 
her  successor.  James  VI.  had  worn  the  Crown  of  Scotland  ever  since  his 
mother's  abdication  in  1567,  when  he  was  still  an  infant.  He  had  grown  up  amid 
the  strife  of  religious  parties — Catholics,  Episcopalians,  and  Presbyterians.  It 
was  the  last  of  these,  under  the  leadership  of  John  Knox,  and  after  his  death  of 
Andrew  Melville,  that  gained  the  upper  hand,  and  the  doctrines  of  Calvin  took 
firm  root  in  Scotland.  The  King  preferred  Episcopacy,  and  even  desired  to  treat 
the  Catholics  with  leniency.  Presbyterianism  he  detested.  To  a  monarch  with 
very  high  views  of  the  royal  prerogative,  it  was  too  democratic  a  form  of  Church 
government,  nis  royal  dignity  was  offended  when  Melville  plucked  him  by  the 
sleeve,  and  addressing  him  as  "  God's  silly  vassal,"  told  him  that  a  Christian 
Prince  should  not  control  or  discharge,  but  fortify  and  assist  those  divinely  called 
to  watch  over  the  Church. 

Thus,  although  about  to  enter  a  new  and  greater  kingdom,  James  was  not 
without  experience,  such  as  might  enable  him  to  cope  with  the  difficult  problems 
awaiting  him  in  England.  The  personal  character  of  the  man  called  to  assume  a 
new  crown  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  has  been  well  drawn  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
in  the  "  Fortunes  of  Nigel,"  as  follows :  "  He  was  deeply  learned,  without 
possessing  useful  knowledge  ;  sagacious  in  many  individual  cases,  without  having 
real  wisdom ;  fond  of  his  power,  and  desirous  to  maintain  and  augment  it,  yet 
willing  to  resign  the  directions  of  that  and  of  himself  to  the  most  unworthy 
favourites.  ...  a  lover  of  negotiations,  in  which  he  was  always  outwitted ;  and 
one  who  feared  war  where  conquest  might  have  been  easy.     He  was  fond  of  his 
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dignity,  while  he  was  perpetually  degrading  it  by  undue  familiarity ;  capable  of 
much  public  labour,  yet  often  neglecting  it  for  the  meanest  amusement ;  a  wit, 
though  a  pedant ;  and  a  scholar,  though  fond  of  the  conversation  of  the  ignorant 
and  the  uneducated.  Even  his  timidity  of  temper  was  not  uniform,  and  there 
were  moments  of  his  life,  and  those  critical,  in  which  he  showed  the  spirit  of  his 
ancestors.  He  was  laborious  in  trifles,  and  a  trifler  when  serious  labour  was 
required ;  devout  in  his  sentiments,  and  yet  too  often  profane  in  his  language  ;  just 
and  beneficent  by  nature,  he  yet  gave  way  to  the  iniquities  and  oppression  of 
others.  ...  In  a  word  those  good  qualities  which  displayed  themselves  in 
particular  cases  and  occasions,  were  not  of  a  nature  sufficiently  firm  and  compre- 
hensive to  regulate  his  general  conduct ;  and,  showing  themselves  as  they  occa- 
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sionally  did,  only  entitled  James  to  the  character  bestowed  on  him  by  Sully,  that 
he  was  the  wisest  fool  in  Christendom." 

Such  was  "  the  rising  sun,"  so  anxiously  awaited  by  all  parties  in  England. 
"What  course  of  action  would  the  new  king  take  with  reference  to  the  burning 
religious  disputes  of  the  day  ?  The  Roman  Catholics  hoped  much  from  the  son 
of  one  so  firmly  attached  to  their  old  religion  as  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  The 
Puritans  expected  no  less  that  a  King  educated  in  the  tenets  of  Geneva  would 
hasten  to  discard  the  last  "  rags  of  Popery  "  preserved  by  the  English  Church. 
The  Anglican  party  was  comforted  by  the  manifest  partiality  for  Episcopacy 
already  shown  by  James  in  Scotland. 

Elizabeth  died  on  March  24,  1603,  but  so  leisurely  were  the  movements  of 
James  that  he  did  not  arrive  in  London  until  May  3rd.  He  showed  wisdom  in 
retaining  the  counsellors  of  the  late  Queen.     Chief  of  these  was  Sir  Robert  Cecil, 
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a  man  destitute  of  genius,  but  a  thoroughly  patient  and  industrious  adminis- 
trator, devoting  his  whole  energies  to  performing  the  duties  of  his  office.  Of  him 
it  has  been  said,  that  to  his  other  qualities  he  added  that  of  unfailing  courtesy. 
"  Nothing  ever  seemed  to  ruffle  his  temper.  When  the  great  financial  scheme, 
for  which  he  had  laboured  so  long,  and  over  which  he  had  spent  so  many  weary 
hours,  was  definitely  wrecked,  he  said  no  more  than  that  he  thought  the  Lord  had 
not  blessed  it.  He  was  one  of  those  who  never  willingly  wounded  the  feelings  of 
any  man,  and  who  never  treated  great  or  small  with  insolence." 

GENEALOGY  OF  AKABELLA  STUART. 


Henry  VII. 

James  IV.  of  Scotland  =  Margaret  Tudob  =f=  Earl  of  Angus. 

I 
Margaret  =j=  Earl  of  Lennox. 

I 

I  I 

.Lord  Darxley.        Charles  Stuart. 

Arabella  Stuart, 
m.  William  Seymour. 

It  was  probably  by  Cecil's  advice  that  James  refused  to  suspend  the  penal  laws 
against  the  Catholics.  These  laws,  passed  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  were  of  a 
severe  nature,  but  many  of  them  were  not  strictly  enforced.  Still  they  were 
always  hanging  over  the  heads  of  the  Catholics,  and  might  be  used  as  a  means  of 
arbitrary  fine  or  imprisonment.  Especially  obnoxious  were  the  fines  to  which 
"  recusants,"  i.e.  those  who  abstained  from  attending  church,  were  liable.  Stung 
by  their  disappointment,  a  few  of  the  more  violent  Catholics  entered  into  a  con- 
spiracy which  had  for  its  object  the  capture  of  the  King,  and  extortion  of  promises 
of  relief.  This  Bye  or  Surprise  Plot,  however,  was  discovered  to  the  Government 
by  some  of  the  more  moderate  Catholics.  Another  plot,  with  other  objects  in  view, 
was  nipped  in  the  bud  at  the  same  time.  This  was  the  Main  Plot,  for  putting 
Arabella  Stuart  on  the  throne  and  overthrowing  Cecil,  probably  with  aid  from 
Spain.  This  lady  was  descended  from  Henry  VIII. 's  sister  Margaret,  who,  after 
the  death  of  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  had  married  Lord  Angus.  This  plot  is  of 
interest,  because  Sir  Walter  Paleigh  was  accused  of  complicity.  It  is  difficult 
to  decide  how  far  he  was  really  guilty.  On  the  one  hand  he  was  known  to  be 
hostile  to  Cecil,  and  friendly  to  Lord  Cobham,  the  prime  mover  in  the  conspiracy  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  one  so  imbued  with  hatred 
against  Spain  could  have  dreamed  of  conspiring  to  accept  Spanish  aid.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  Raleigh,  though  innocent  of  active  co-operation,  was 
aware  of  the  existence  of  the  conspiracy.  He  was  found  guilty  but  was  reprieved 
and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower. 

James  was  not  of  a  persecuting  spirit,  and  he  allowed  the  laws  against  the 
Catholics  to  be  practically  inoperative.  Consequently  the  number  of  recusants 
increased,  and  priests  swarmed  in  the  country.     Parliament,  which  met  in  1604, 
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was  greatly  alarmed ;  and  a  bill  for  the  due  execution  of  the  penal  laws  was 
passed.  Early  in  1605,  the  King,  wishing  to  free  himself  from  any  suspicion  of  a 
secret  leaning  towards  the  Catholic  religion,  ordered  the  new  law  to  be  enforced, 
and  in  a  short  time  over  five  thousand  persons  were  convicted  of  recusancy.  It 
was  only  natural  that  among  the  Catholics  should  be  found  a  few  daring  men, 
whom  this  final  overthrow  of  their  hopes  would  induce  to  violent  measures. 
Endeavours  to  obtain  the  aid  of  Spain  had  already  proved  futile,  and  it  was  plain 
to  the  discontented  that  they  must  rely  on  their  own  resources.  The  man  who 
appears  as  the  prime  mover  in  the  conspiracy  now  undertaken  was  Robert 
Catesby,  a  gentleman  of  good  family  and  large  property,  who  had  been  engaged 
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in  treasonable  practices  during  the  last  reign.  He  first  took  into  his  confidence 
John  Wright  and  Thomas  Winter,  both  men  of  good  birth,  the  latter  of  an 
old  Worcestershire  family,  and  connected  by  marriage  with  the  Catesbys. 
Catesby  told  these  that  he  had  conceived  a  plan  of  replanting  the  Catholic  religion 
without  any  foreign  help ;  and  this  plan  "  was  to  blow  up  the  Parliament  House 
with  gunpowder ;  for  in  that  place,"  he  added,  "  they  have  done  us  all  the 
mischief,  and  perchance  God  hath  designed  that  place  for  their  punishment." 
Winter  expressed  a  fear  that,  in  case  of  failure,  so  great  scandal  would  accrue  as 
would  be  injurious  to  the  Catholic  reHgion.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  imagined 
that  success  as  well  as  failure  would  give  rise  to  the  same  scandal.     But  Catesby 
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answered  that,  "the  nature  of  the  disease  required  so  sharp  a  remedy."  Winter 
was  convinced.  He  set  out  for  the  Netherlands,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  some 
definite  promise  of  aid  from  Spain ;  but  returned  after  an  unsuccessful  mission, 
accompanied,  however,  by  Guy,  or  Guido  Fawkes.  This  man,  whose  name  is  so 
closely  associated  with  the  Gunpowder  Plot  was  an  Englishman,  having  been  born 
in  Yorkshire.  Since  1598  he  had  served  in  the  Spanish  army  in  the  Netherlands. 
Though  a  resolute  fanatic,  imbued  with  Jesuitical  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  he 
was  by  no  means,  as  commonly  represented,  a  bloodthirsty  ruffian ;  but  appears 
from  contemporary  accounts  to  have  had  much  in  his  character  that  attracted  the 
best  minds  with  which  he  came  in  contact.  Yet  another  conspirator  appears  in 
Thomas  Percy,  who,  previously  to  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  had  been  sent  to  Scot- 
land to  ascertain  the  views  of  James  with  regard  to  the  Catholics.  He  had 
returned  the  bearer  of  assurances  of  better  treatment,  and  the  non-fulfilment  of 
these  had  made  him  ready  to  take  part  in  the  present  plot.  The  five  conspirators 
now  proceeded  to  active  measures.  Early  in  1604,  a  house  situated  next  to  the 
Parliament  House  was  taken  in  Percy's  name,  and  Guy  Fawkes  was  put  in  posses- 
sion as  Percy's  servant,  John  Johnson. 

But  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  year  that  the  work  of  carry- 
ing a  mine  under  the  Parliament  House  was  begun.  The  wall 
between  the  two  houses  was  of  solid  stone,  nine  feet  in  thickness ; 
and  the  work  of  penetrating  this  barrier  was  painfully  slow. 
Meanwhile  the  plans  of  the  conspiracy  became  more  definite. 
Prince  Henry,  the  eldest  son  of  James,  would  probably  accompany 
his  father  to  the  opening  of  Parliament,  and  die  with  him.  The 
next  heir  was  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  Charles  I.,  and  he 
was  to  be  seized  by  Percy  and  carried  off  to  "Warwickshire,  and  either  he  or  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  was  to  be  declared  sovereign,  and  the  nation  was  to  be  won  by 
the  announcement  of  popular  measures.  After  weeks  of  constant  labour  the  wall  was 
but  partially  penetrated,  when  to  the  delight  of  the  workers  it  was  discovered  that 
a  cellar  actually  underneath  the  House  of  Lords  was  to  let.  This  was  taken,  and 
here  were  stealthily  placed  twenty  barrels  of  gunpowder.  To  prevent  discovery, 
these  were  covered  with  faggots  and  billets  of  wood,  and  a  quantity  of  timber  was 
introduced.  By  May,  1605,  these  preparations  were  complete.  Parliament  had  been 
prorogued  until  October  3rd,  and  at  the  end  of  September  was  further  prorogued 
until  November  5th.  During  the  summer  Catesby  accumulated  stores  of  arms  and 
ammunition  at  various  houses  in  the  midland  counties,  but  being  in  need  of  money 
he  found  it  necessary  to  communicate  his  designs  to  some  persons  of  wealth. 
These  were  Sir  Everard  Digby,  a  weak  and  bigoted  young  man,  Ambrose  Rook- 
wood,  and  Francis  Tresham,  who  is  described  as  of  mean,  treacherous,  and  unprin- 
cipled character.  As  the  day  approached,  the  conspirators  finally  developed  their 
plans.  Fawkes  was  to  set  fire  to  the  gunpowder  and  escape  to  Flanders.  Digby 
was  to  assemble  a  large  party  of  Roman  Catholic  gentlemen  at  Dunchurch,  in 
Warwickshire,  under  pretence  of  a  hunting  party,  and  seize  the  Princess  Eliza- 
beth, who  was  residing  near  Coventry.     If  the  Prince  of  Wales  did  not  accompany 
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his  father  to  Parliament,  Percy  was  to  secure  his  person.  Otherwise  the  Duke  of 
York  must  be  seized  and  carried  off  to  Dunchurch.  Most  of  the  conspirators 
desired  to  warn  the  Catholic  lords  against  attending  Parliament.  Especially  was 
this  the  case  with  Tresham,  whose  sisters  had  married  Lords  Houston  and  Mount- 
eagle.  Catesby  was  strongly  opposed  to  giving  any  definite  warning,  lest  sus- 
picion should  be  aroused,  but  declared  that  all  possible  steps  should  be  taken  to 
throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  attendance  on  the  part  of  Catholic  peers.  Tresham, 
however,  decided  to  warn  Lord  Mounteagle ;  and  on  October  26,  the  latter,  while 
at  supper,  received  a  letter  advising  him  to  find  some  excuse  for  not  attending 
Parliament.  "And  think  not  lightly  of  this  advertisement,  but  retire  yourself 
into  your  country,  where  you  may  expect  the  event  in  safety ;  for  though  there  be 
no  appearance  of  any  stir,  yet  I  say  they  shall  receive  a  terrible  blow  this 
Parliament,  and  yet  they  shall  not  see  who  hurts  them."     He  immediately  took 
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this  letter  to  Cecil,  now  Lord  Salisbury,  and  communicated  the  contents  to  him 
and  to  Suffolk,  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  Suffolk  immediately  remembered  the 
existence  of  the  cellar  under  the  house,  and  suggested  that  a  design  of  blowing 
up  the  Parliament  House  was  projected.  It  was  agreed  that  the  search  should  be 
delayed  as  long  as  possible,  so  that  the  conspirators  might  be  caught  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  act.  The  King,  who  had  been  absent  from  London,  was  not 
informed  until  November  3rd,  and  took  great  credit  to  himself  for  suggesting  a 
probable  use  of  gunpowder. 

On  November  4,  the  cellar  was  searched,  and  the  discovery  of  the  gun- 
powder, and  a  frank  confession  of  his  designs  on  the  part  of  Fawkes,  made  it 
clear  that  a  terrible  catastrophe  had  been  fortunately  prevented.  It  is  not 
certain  that  Tresham  sent  the  warning,  but  most  of  the  evidence  points  to 
the  fact  of  his  authorship ;  and  it  was  probably  his  aim  to  prevent  the  carrying 
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out  of  a  design  he  had  never  thoroughly  agreed  with,  and  to  give  the  other 
conspirators  such  ■warning  as  would  allow  them  time  to  effect  their  escape.  This 
warning  was  received  by  them  from  a  member  of  Mounteagle's  household ;  but 
such  was  their  infatuation  that  they  persisted  in  remaining  in  London.  Not  until 
the  discovery  had  been  effected  did  they  leave  for  Dunchurch.  The  Roman 
Catholic  gentlemen  assembled  there,  for  the  most  part  dispersed  when  they 
learned  from  the  dejected  countenances  of  the  fugitives  that  the  plans  had  been 
frustrated.  As  a  forlorn  hope,  Catesby  proposed  that  an  attempt  should  be  made 
to  rouse  the  numerous  Catholics  in  the  west  and  in  "Wales  to  action,  and  accord- 
ingly a  dispirited  band  of  less  than  one  hundred  men  rode  westwards.  No  one 
rose  in  their  favour,  and  Sir  Richard  Walsh,  the  Sheriff  of  Worcestershire,  who 
had  been  in  pursuit,  came  up  with  them  at  Holbeach  on  the  borders  of  Stafford- 
shire, where  they  had  determined  to  make 
a  stand.  In  the  fight  that  ensued  on 
November  8,  among  those  slain  were 
Percy,  "Wright,  and  Catesby.  The  last, 
with  his  dying  words,  claimed  for  himself 
all  the  honour  of  the  plot.  The  other  con- 
spirators were  captured  within  a  few  days, 
and  brought  to  London  for  trial.  Tresham 
died  in  prison,  the  others  were  convicted 
of  treason,  and  suffered  death  on  Febru- 
ary 1,  160G.  Of  their  guilt  there  is,  of 
course,  no  doubt ;  but  some  difficulty  was 
experienced  when  Garnet,  the  superior  of 
the  Jesuits  in  England,  was  brought  up 
for  trial.  There  is  no  proof  that  he  had 
been  acquainted  with  the  plans  of  the  con- 
spirators, though  it  is  certain  that  he  knew 
a  violent  conspiracy  was  on  foot.  But  the 
opportunity    of    striking   a  blow    at   the 

dreaded  Jesuits  was  too  tempting  to  be  passed  over.  They  had  been  at  the  bottom 
of  countless  plots.  There  was  little  chance  of  the  trial  being  fair  according  to  our 
ideas,  and  Garnet  was  condemned  and  executed. 

The  Parliament  which  so  narrowly  escaped  destruction,  met  on  November  5, 
but,  was  soon  adjourned  until  the  following  January.  On  reassembling  a  bill  was 
passed  by  which  November  5  was  to  be  kept  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  for  ever, 
which  remained  in  force  until  repealed  in  the  present  reign.  Very  severe  laws 
were  then  passed  against  recusancy.  It  was  enacted  that  every  one  refusing  to 
receive  the  Sacrament  at  the  hands  of  a  Protestant  clergyman  should  be  liable  to  a 
heavy  fine  ;  that  recusants  not  engaged  in  a  regular  trade  or  employment  might 
not  remain  within  ten  miles  of  London  ;  that  they  might  not  practice  as  attorneys, 
barristers,  or  physicians  ;  that  their  homes  might  be  searched  for  arms  at  any  time 
by  a  Justice  of  the  Peace.     A  new  oath  of  allegiance  was  imposed,  which  expressly 
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denied  the  power  of  deposing  sovereigns  claimed  by  the  Popes.  The  King  had  no 
desire  to  enforce  these  laws  strictly,  so  long  as  his  power  was  not  attacked.  But 
when  in  1607  a  message  arrived  from  the  Pope,  declaring  that  the  oath  required 
of  the  Catholics  could  not  be  taken  without  peril  to  their  salvation,  James  ordered 
the  more  strict  observance  of  the  new  laws.  This  severity  was  again  soon  relaxed, 
and  the  position  of  the  Catholics  throughout  the  reign  was,  on  the  whole,  more 
satisfactory  than  might  have  been  anticipated  from  the  violent  hostility  shown  by 
the  Puritan  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

While  there  was  still  a  large  number  of  Catholics  in  England  (perhaps  as  much 
as  one  third  of  the  entire  population  was  openly  or  secretly  in  favour  of  the  old 
religion),  the  Protestants  were  by  no  means  alone  among  themselves.  There  was 
a  large  party  that  desired  the  adoption  in  the  Church  of  England  of  the  Presby- 
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terian  form  of  Church  Government.  There  were  some  who,  while  desirous  of 
retaining  Episcopacy,  wished  for  certain  minor  reforms  in  matters  of  ritual.  And 
there  was  a  small  party  of  Independents,  called  at  that  time,  from  the  name  of  theii 
pastors,  "  Brownists,"  which  held  that  each  congregation  should  be  left  free  to 
worship,  after  the  manner  it  thought  best,  and  that  any  National  Church  was 
contrary  to  the  interests  of  religion. 

While  James  was  still  on  his  way  from  Scotland,  the  chief  changes  desired  by 
the  Puritans  had  been  brought  before  his  notice  in  the  Millenary  Petition,  so  called 
because  it  was  supposed  that  a  thousand  of  the  clergy  had  signed  it.  In  reality  it 
was  unsigned,  but  about  seven  or  eight  hundred  ministers  had  notified  their 
assent.  The  petitioners  stated  their  objections  to  the  use  of  the  surplice,  to  the 
sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  to  the  ring  in  marriage,  and  to  the  practice  of  bowing 
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at  the  name  of  Jesus.  They  also  hegged  that  subscription  should  be  necessary  to 
the  Articles  and  the  King's  Supremacy,  and  not  to  the  whole  of  the  Prayer  Book. 
The  leaders  of  the  Church  party  violently  opposed  any  change  in  the  doctrine  or 
discipline  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  James  showed  himself  ready  to  listen  to 
reason,  and  a  conference  between  the  two  parties  met  at  Hampton  Court  early  in 
1604.  The  King,  proud  of  his  theological  attainments,  presided,  and  for  a  time 
acted  in  a  fair  and  impartial  manner.  But  one  of  the  Puritans  used  the  unlucky 
word  "  presbyter,"  and  at  once  James  lost  control  over  himself.  He  would  have 
none  of  a  system  such  as  he  had  struggled  with  in  Scotland.  It  must  be  granted 
that  the  situation  was  most  difficult.  Except  as  regards  the  surplice,  the  Puritans 
did  not  desire  a  mere  permission  to  do  as  they  thought  best,  but  that  the  practices 
objected  to  in  the  Millenary  Petition  should  be  abolished. 
Both  parties  thought  that  there  should  be  a  form  of 
religion  to  which  all  should  be  bound  to  conform ;  they 
differed  as  to  what  should  be  that  form.  James  himself 
would  probably  have  preferred  a  large  tolerance  within 
the  Church  as  regards  such  matters,  but  neither  party 
would  have  been  satisfied.  As  it  turned  out,  the  unfor- 
tunate use  of  the  word  "presbyter,"  and  the  obsequious- 
ness of  the  Bishops,  decided  him  as  to  which  side  he 
should  take.  Presbyterianism  interfered  far  too  much 
with  the  royal  power.  In  the  King's  own  words,  it 
"  agree th  as  well  with  a  monarchy  as  God  and  the  Devil. 
Then  Jack  and  Tom,  and  Will  and  Dick  shall  meet,  and 
at  their  pleasure  censure  me  and  my  council,  and  all  our 
proceedings."  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Bishops  he 
saw  men  who  would  preserve  and  support  his  authority. 
If  "no  bishop,  no  king"  was  with  him  a  favourite 
maxim,  "  no  king,  no  bishop  "  was  the  motto  of  the 
High  Church  Party.  It  was  from  this  time  that  its 
leading  political  theory  became  the  doctrine  of  the 
Divine  right  of  Kings,  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  James ; 

and  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Stuart  period,  passive  obedience  to  tyranny 
was  preached  by  a  large  body  of  the  clergy.  The  Conference  ended  unsatis- 
factorily for  the  Puritans,  who  were  informed  that  the  objectionable  practices 
would  be  retained,  and  the  subscription  to  the  whole  of  the  Prayer  Book 
would  be  enforced.  The  consequence  was,  that  three  hundred  clergymen  were 
expelled  from  their  livings.  One  good  result  of  this  otherwise  unfortunate  meet- 
ing was,  that  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible  was  begun,  which  was  completed  in 
1611. 

The  outcome  of  the  Hampton  Court  Conference  finally  shut  the  door  of  concession. 
Hooker,  the  great  Elizabethan  divine,  declared  that  forms  of  Church  government, 
and  many  of  the  outward  observances  of  religion,  were  to  be  observed  and  respected 
not  as  being  of  Divine  ordinance,  but  as  being  settled  for  the  time  by  the  recog- 
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nised  authorities.  But  the  upholders  of  the  national  Church  began  to  believe  and 
assert  that  the  Episcopal  form  of  Church  government,  and  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  the  Church  as  set  forth  in  the  book  of  Common  Prayer,  were  actually  of  Divine 
origin  and  must  be  observed.  Nonconformity,  in  the  view  of  such  men,  must  be 
extirpated.  Yet  among  the  Puritans  were  many  of  the  most  earnest  and  able  men 
in  the  country.  The  most  hardworking  of  the  clergy  were  Puritans.  Their  pious 
and  severe  manner  of  life  was  a  matter  of  common  fame.  If  a  man  kept  the 
Sabbath  and  frequented  sermons,  if  he  maintained  family  religion  and  would 
neither  swear  nor  be  drunk,  nor  comply  with  the  fashionable  vices  of  the  time,  he 
was  called  a  Puritan.  Throughout  the  reign  these  men  were  treated  with  severity, 
both  Archbishop  Bancroft  and  Archbishop  Abbot  using  the  High  Commission 
Court  as  a  means  of  repression.     It  was  among  the  Puritans  that  the  sturdiest 
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supporters  of  the  Constitution  were  found,  so  that  the  struggle  between  the  Stuarts 
and  their  Parliaments  is,  to  a  large  extent,  a  contest  between  the  Church  party 
and  the  Puritans.  The  latter  were  the  dominant  party  in  the  House  of  Commons 
throughout  the  reign,  and  this  accounts  for  the  bitter  animosity  displayed  by 
Parliament  towards  the  Catholics.  The  majority  of  the  members  complained 
bitterly  that  the  Catholics  were  treated  with  greater  leniency  than  Protestant  Non- 
conformists ;  they  were  irritated  by  the  constant  assertion  by  the  High  Church 
Party  of  the  Divine  right  of  Episcopacy,  and  the  necessity  of  true  Apostolical 
succession.  The  issue  by  James  I.  of  the  "  Book  of  Sports  "  in  1617,  was  most 
repugnant  to  the  sober  Puritans,  who  regarded  the  Christian  Sunday  as  identical 
with  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  Dancing  and  archery  and  May-games  were  hardly 
tolerable  on  the  six  days  of  the  week,  and  now  such  godless  amusements  were  not 
only  recommended  as  suitable  for  the  seventh,  but  the  impious  Licence  was  to  be 
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promulgated  in  the  Church  itself.  The  Commons  went  so  far,  in  1621,  as  to  intro- 
duce a  bill  "  for  the  better  observance  of  the  Sabbath — usually  called  Sunday ;  " 
and  when  a  reprobate  member  proposed  to  change  the  title  to  a  bill  "  for  the  better 
observance  of  Saturday,  commonly  called  Sunday,"  since  Saturday  was  the  Sabbath, 
he  was  reprimanded  on  his  knees  and  expelled  the  House.  It  was  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  however,  that  the  violence  of  Archbishop  Laud  made  the  breach  between 
the  Puritans  and  the  Church  irremediable. 

The  relations  between  James  and  his  Parliaments  were  never  cordial,  and  were 
usually  hostile.  The  powers  claimed  by  each  were  incompatible.  The  Tudors 
were  to  a  great  extent  absolute  sovereigns,  but  they  were  so  because  the  work  to 
be  accomplished  was  difficult,  and  such  as  necessitated  a 
strong  central  power.  The  turbulent  nobility  had  to  be 
restrained,  and  the  separation  from  Rome  effected.  These 
were  national  aims,  and  the  nation  was  wise  enough  not 
to  hamper  the  sovereigns  by  insisting  on  the  strict  obser- 
vance of  its  undoubted  privileges.  But  both  ends  were 
attained  before  the  accession  of  James ;  even  towards  the 
close  of  Elizabeth's  reign  we  find  Parliament  re-assert- 
ing itself.  The  King  was  plainly  told  that  a  tender  regard 
for  the  age  and  sex  of  his  predecessor  had  led  Parliament 
to  pass  over  many  abuses,  a  course  for  which  there  was 
no  longer  necessity.  From  the  outset  James  and  his  first 
Parliament,  which  met  in  March,  1604,  were  out  of  sym- 
pathy. The  Commons  declared  that  their  undoubted 
rights  of  freedom  of  election  and  freedom  from  arrest  had 
been  violated,  and  made  a  formal  protest.  James  asserted 
that  these  and  all  the  privileges  which  they  claimed  were 
only  derived  by  grant  from  the  sovereign,  and  renewed 
by  royal  grace  to  each  Parliament.  The  questions  con- 
cerning religion  also  led  to  constant  disputes.  Parlia- 
ment remonstrated  with  the  King  for  the  leniency  shown 
to  the  Catholics,  and  begged  him  to  enforce  the  existing 
laws ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  disapproved  of  the  severity 

shown  to  the  Puritans.  Another  question  upon  which  the  King  and  Parliament  had 
different  views,  was  that  of  union  with  Scotland.  The  two  countries,  after  centuries 
of  hostility,  had  at  last  been  brought  under  the  same  sovereign,  but  in  all  other 
respects  they  were  still  separate.  James  wished  to  effect  a  closer  union.  The 
idea  was  a  statesmanlike  one,  but  Parliament  could  not  enter  into  the  larger  views 
of  the  King.  In  his  eager  desire  to  carry  out  the  union  he  forgot  that  time  was 
necessary  to  appease  national  jealousies,  that  the  laws  of  each  country  were  different, 
that  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  carefully  balance  the  advantages  to  each  country. 
"  He  was,"  it  has  been  said,  "  in  such  haste  to  see  a  marriage  between  the  kingdoms 
that  he  would  not  allow  any  time  for  the  preliminary  courtship."  Parliament 
sought  delay,  but  to  please  the  King  appointed  Commissioners  to  enquire  into  the 
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matter.  Their  report  was  brought  in  and  discussed,  but  nothing  more  was  done, 
and  the  proposal  was  virtually  abandoned  in  1607.  A  hundred  years  were  still 
to  elapse,  until  in  1707,  the  English  and  Scotch  Parliaments  were  merged  into  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain. 

Great  as  was  the  want  of  harmony  as  regards  these  questions,  the  financial 
difficulties  of  the  King  led  to  still  greater  discord.  Elizabeth  had  been  parsimo- 
nious in  the  extreme,  and  yet  had  left  a  debt  of  £400,000,  at  that  time  an  amount 
of  considerable  magnitude.  Owing  partly  to  the  King's  extravagance,  and  partly 
to  the  extraordinary  expenses  attending  the  funeral  of  Elizabeth,  the  Coronation 
of  James  I.,  the  entertainment  of  Ambassadors,  this  debt  had  risen  in  1606  to 
£735,000,  and  there  was  a  yearly  deficit  of  £100,000.     Cecil  set  to  work  to  reduce 
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the  debt,  by  introducing  economy  into  the  royal  household  and  the  Government 
expenditure.  But  he  was  more  successful  in  his  attempts  to  meet  the  deficit  by 
increasing  the  customs  duties  on  the  importation  of  currants  and  tobacco.  It  was 
not  long  before  opposition  to  this  illegal  taxation  arose.  Jobn  Bate,  a  merchant 
of  the  Levant  Company,  refused  to  pay  the  additional  duty  in  1606.  The  case  was 
tried  before  the  four  Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  and  their  decision  was  in  the  King's 
favour.  It  is  usually  asserted  that  the  judges  were  either  intimidated  or  corrupt. 
But  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  their  decision  was  opposed  to  their  real 
belief.  Their  view  was  that  the  King  had  absolute  authority  in  special  cases ; 
that  he  might  use  his  discretion,  especially  in  foreign  affairs ;  that  commerce  was 
an  affair  of  this  sort.  The  Commons  appear  to  have  been  satisfied  with  this  decision, 
and  the  matter  dropped  for  a  time.  Salisbury's  (Cecil  was  created  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury in  1605)  efforts  to  cope  with  the  financial  disorders  were  unavailing,  and  in 
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1610  he  appealed  to  Parliament  to  aid  the  King  by  a  supply  of  £600,000  and  an 
annual  sum  of  £200,000.  The  Commons  desired  a  bargain :  they  would  make 
a  grant  if  the  King  would  renounce  the  feudal  dues  still  claimed  by  the  Crown, 
and  the  obnoxious  rights  of  purveyance.  But  they  also  drew  up  a  Petition  of 
Grievances  in  which  they  declared  the  new  customs  duties  (or  impositions)  contrary 
to  law.  And  they  also  mentioned  as  a  grievance  the  proclamations  which  James 
had  issued  on  his  own  authority.  One  of  these,  for  example,  forbade  the  building 
under  heavy  penalties  of  any  new  houses  in  London,  the  King  dreading  the  effect  of 
the  further  growth  of  the  capital.  It  was  feared  that  proclamations  might  by 
degrees  grow  up  and  increase  to  the  strength  and  nature  of  laws.  James,  after  the 
session,  referred  the  matter  to  the  judges,  and  these,  with  Sir  Edward  Coke  at 
their  head,  decided  that  the  King  could  not  create  any  offence  by  proclamation,  nor 
make  offences  punishable  by  the  Star  Chamber  which  were  not  lawfully  within  the 
cognisance  of  that  court.  The  bargain,  or  Great  Contract,  proceeded  but  slowly, 
and  before  the  terms  were  finally  agreed  upon  Parliament  was  prorogued  in  the 
middle  of  1610.  When  it  re-assembled  in  October  it  appeared  that,  on  thinking 
the  matter  over,  neither  party  was  satisfied.  James  thought  the  amount  offered 
(£200,000  a  year)  was  insufficient ;  the  Commons  thought  the  answer  to  their 
petition  unsatisfactory.  Hence  the  Contract  fell  through.  Salisbury  still  hoped 
for  a  subsidy,  but  the  Commons  were  in  a  dissatisfied  mood,  and  said  that  the  King 
wasted  his  income  in  pensions  to  Scots.  James  lost  all  patience,  and  declared  that 
he  would  accept  no  supply  however  large  if  they  were  to  sauce  it  with  such  taunts 
and  disgraces  as  had  been  uttered  of  him.  Early  in  1611  this  Parliament,  after 
sitting  with  long  intermissions  since  1604,  was  dissolved. 
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Maby  Cheke  =j=  Sib  "William  Cecil,  1521 — 1598,  =p  Mill-bed  Cooke 
Baron  of  Burleigh,  1570. 

Thomas  Cecil,  1542 — 1622,  Robert  Cecil, 

Earl  of  Exeter,  1605  Earl  of  Salisbury,  1605. 

The  year  1612  saw  the  death  of  Salisbury.  He  had  borne  the  whole  weight  of 
government  on  his  shoulders,  being  both  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  Bacon  says  of 
him  that  "  he  was  fit  to  prevent  affairs  from  growing  worse,  though  not  fit  to  make 
them  better."  The  impositions  had  made  him  unpopular  with  Parliament,  and 
James,  though  recognising  his  ability,  disliked  the  strict  monitor  constantly  urging 
economy  in  the  royal  expenditure.  For  the  future  the  King  determined  to  be  his 
own  Secretary. 

In  the  same  year  Prince  Henry  died.  Universal  grief  was  felt  at  so  early  a 
termination  to  the  life  of  one  of  whom  such  great  anticipations  had  been  formed. 
Dark  suspicions  attributed  his  death  to  foul  means,  and  Rochester,  the  King's 
favourite,  and  even  the  King  himself  were  accused,  but  it  is  needless  to  add  that 
the  accusations  were  groundless. 
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With  Salisbury's  restraining  hand  withdrawn,  the  state  of  the  finances  became 
worse  and  worse.  The  ordinary  expenditure  was  £160,000  a  year  in  excess  of 
the  revenue,  and  the  debt  was  increasing.  To  raise  money,  crown  lands  were 
sold,  baronetcies  were  offered  at  £1,080  each  ;  economy  was  practised  by  leaving 
the  salaries  of  ambassadors  and  the  wages  of  sailors  unpaid.  But  all  these  means 
were  insufficient,  and  the  King  was  at  last  persuaded  to  call  a  new  Parliament. 
The  Crown  made  endeavours  to  procure  a  favourable  majority,  but  a  popular 
Parliament  was  returned.  It  met  on  April  5th,  1614,  and  the  King,  in  a  speech 
to  the  Houses,  said,  "  This  is  to  be  a  Parliament  of  love.  The  world  should  see 
the  King's  love  to  his  subjects,  and  the  love  of  his  subjects  to  their  King." 
Nevertheless,  the  Commons  set  to  work  to  discuss  their  grievances,  the  chief 
of  which  were  the  impositions,  monopolies,  interference  with  freedom  of  election, 
and  the  sufferings  of  the  Puritan  clergy.  A  great  debate  took  place  on  the  first 
of  these,  and  it  was  determined  that  no  supplies  should  be  granted  until  the 
question  was  settled.  This  was  good  policy,  but  the  Commons  now  put  them- 
selves in  the  wrong  by  refusing  to  proceed  with  any  business  until  they  had 
obtained  satisfaction  for  some  expressions  cast  upon  them  by  Neile,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  in  the  Upper  House.  The  King  in  anger,  dissolved  Parliament  on 
June  7th.  The  nickname  "  Addled  "  has  been  applied  to  this  Parliament  because 
it  gave  birth  to  no  bill.  So  exasperated  was  James,  that  he  sent  four  of  the 
leading  members  to  the  Tower,  and  removed  four  others  from  the  commission  of 
the  peace.  Those  imprisoned  were  soon  released,  but  the  King,  nevertheless, 
was  guilty  of  a  gross  violation  of  privilege. 

The  main  idea  of  the  foreign  policy  of  James  was  in  itself  the  most  excellent 
one  of  peace.  During  the  first  half  of  the  reign  Salisbury  was  the  real  dfrector 
of  English  foreign  policy.  James  was  a  subordinate.  He  is  referred  to  in  the 
Venetian  despatches  as  a  "  phantom  king."  The  first  step  of  importance  taken 
was  to  open  negotiations  for  a  peace  with  Spain,  and  in  August,  1604,  the  Treaty 
of  London  was  signed.  The  general  feeling  in  England  was  adverse  to  this 
peace  with  the  champion  of  Roman  Catholicism.  It  looked  like  deserting  the 
Dutch  in  their  long  struggle  for  independence.  "  God  preserve  our  good  neigh- 
bours in  Holland  and  Zealand,"  was  the  general  prayer.  Yet  the  peace  was 
honourable  and  just.  Spain  was  no  longer  aggressive,  and  England  had  of  late 
given  very  little  assistance  to  the  Dutch,  and  that  had  been  paid  for.  After 
Salisbury's  death,  James  directed  foreign  affairs  himself.  He  was  anxious  to 
display  that  "  kingcraft "  with  which  he  thought  himself  largely  endowed.  He 
was  not  without  ability  for  the  work.  He  desired  to  do  right,  but  he  lacked 
decision.  He  saw  so  clearly  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  particular  course 
of  action,  that  he  was  loth  to  take  action  at  all.  He  preferred  to  wait  for  "some- 
thing to  turn  up."  Mr.  Gardiner  says  of  him,  "  He  saw  too  many  sides  to  every 
question  to  be  a  mere  partizan,  whilst  he  was  incapable  of  rising  into  a  statesman 
because  he  never  saw  more  than  one  side  at  a  time."  It  was  because  he  wished 
to  rule  mainly  by  himself  that  he  preferred  to  put  his  whole  confidence  in  a 
favourite,  rather  than  in  an  able  minister  who  would  have  a  mind  of  his  own. 
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The  first  of  these  favourites  was  a  handsome  young  Scotchman,  straight- 
limbed,  well-favoured,  strong-shouldered,  and  smooth-faced,  Robert  Carr,  who 
was  created  Viscount  Rochester,  and  afterwards  Earl  of  Somerset.  He  allied 
himself  with  the  powerful  family  of  the  Howards  by  his  marriage  with  Lady 
Frances  Howard.  This  lady  had  been  married  in  1606,  when  only  thirteen,  to  the 
Earl  of  Essex.  She  detested  him,  and  a  divorce  was  obtained  with  some  difficulty 
in  1613,  and  very  soon  after  her  marriage  with  Carr  took  place.  It  was  during 
the  two  succeeding  years  that  Carr's  influence  was  at  its  height.  The  dissolution 
of  Parliament  in  1614  was  probably  due  to  his  ill-advised  counsel.  James 
determined  if  possible  to  do  without  Parliaments  for  the  future.  His  plan  was 
to  bring  about  a  marriage  alliance  with  Spain,  and  obtain  as  the  Infanta's  dower 
sufficient  money  to  pay  off  his  debts.  Ever  since  the  Treaty  of  London,  such  an 
alliance  had  been  talked  of,  but  never  seriously  entertained.  Now,  however, 
formal  negotiations  began.     The  Spanish  ambassador  to  England  was  Don  Diego 
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Sarmiento  de  Acuua,  better  known  by  his  later  title  of  Count  of  Gondomar.  He 
was  a  skilful  diplomatist  and  gained  great  influence  with  James.  He  hoped  by 
means  of  the  proposed  marriage  to  win  England,  the  chief  of  the  Protestant 
powers,  to  Catholicism.  Hence  Spain,  throughout  the  negotiations,  insisted  on 
the  relaxation  of  the  penal  laws  under  which  the  English  Catholics  suffered. 
Gondomar  knew  that  the  Parliament  alone  could  repeal  the  laws,  and  that  this 
should  be  done  at  present  was  too  much  to  expect.  But  relaxation  meant  so  rapid 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  Catholics  that  a  Catholic  Parliament  might  before 
long  be  seen.  The  negotiations  dragged  on  for  years,  however,  and  though  James 
was  sincere,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  Spanish  court  was  ever  heartily  in  favour  of  the 
union  of  a  Catholic  Infanta  with  a  heretic. 

Meanwhile,  in  1616,  Somerset  was  disgraced.  His  wife,  from  some  unknown 
reason,  and  perhaps  he  himself,  had  been,  two  years  previously,  party  to  the 
murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury.  They  were  brought  to  trial,  for  James  had 
no  wish  to  prevent  full  inquiry,  and  both  were  found  guilty.     They  were  im- 
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prisoned  in  the  Tower  until  1622,  when  they  were  released,  and  not  long  after 
were  finally  pardoned.  Even  before  Somerset's  fall,  a  rival,  supported  by  his 
enemies,  had  appeared.  This  was  George  Villiers.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
Leicestershire  gentleman,  Sir  George  Villiers,  and  his  personal  beauty  and 
ready  wit  attracted  the  King's  attention.  When  in  1615  he  received  an  office 
at  court,  his  fortune  was  made.  He  quickly  won  the  full  confidence  of  James, 
and  was  advanced  so  rapidly  that  in  1618  he  became  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

GENEALOGY  OF  THE  VTLLIEES  FAMILY. 


Anchey  Sanders  =f=  Sie  Geoeoe  Villiers,  d.  1605  =p  Mart  Beaumont 
of  Bokesby. 

Sib  Edward  Villiers,  Viscount 
Grandison,  1620. 

Edward  Villiers,  Earl  George  Villiers,  Duke 

of  Jersey,  1697.  of  Buckingham,  1628. 

William,  Earl  George,  Duke  of  Buckingham, 

of  Jersey.  died  1687. 


Earls  of  Jersey.  Thomas  Villiers,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  1776. 

I 
Earls  of  Clarendon. 

There  were  many  among  the  King's  counsellors  hostile  to  any  alliance  with 
Spain.  They  knew  that  one  great  reason  for  the  King's  policy  was  his  want  of 
money.  They  also  had  financial  expedients  to  propose  which  would  not  only 
satisfy  the  King's  wants,  but  lead  him  into  a  quarrel  with  Spain.  They  turned 
to  Raleigh.  For  more  than  twenty  years  it  had  been  his  greatest  ambition  to 
take  part  among  the  discoverers  of  America,  and  to  found  an  empire  like  those 
of  Cortez  and  Pizarro.  He  had  read  and  firmly  believed  in  the  stories  of  Spanish 
travellers  concerning  the  mythical  kingdom,  El  Dorado.  He  made  his  first 
voyage  in  1595,  and  heard  reports  of  inexhaustible  gold  mines  near  the  Orinoco. 
During  his  long  imprisonment,  it  occurred  to  him  that  could  he  but  regain  his 
freedom  the  King's  financial  difficulties  might  be  ended.  At  last,  in  March,  1616, 
his  appeals,  backed  by  the  support  of  the  anti-Spanish  faction,  were  successful, 
and  he  was  released,  but  with  the  sentence  of  death  still  hanging  over  his  head. 
James  had  tried  many  ways  of  raising  money.  In  1614  recourse  was  had  to  a 
benevolence,  but  there  was  much  opposition  and  many  counties  refused  to  pay. 
Fines  were  levied  on  those  who  had  disobeyed  the  proclamation  of  1611,  forbidding 
the  building  of  new  houses  in  London.  The  cautionary  towns  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  English  by  the  Dutch,  as  surety  for  the  debt  owing  to  England,  were  sold. 
And  the  sale  of  baronetcies  and  even  peerages  continued.  The  Spanish  match,  and 
the  proposed  expedition  of  Raleigh  to  Guiana,  were  both  acceptable  to  James  as 
giving  prospect  of  financial  aid ;  but  the  two  were  totally  inconsistent.  Raleigh,  it 
was  well  known,  was  a  deadly  enemy  of  Spain.  The  Spanish  minister  warned 
James  that  once  across  the  Atlantic,  Raleigh  would  turn  pirate  and  attack  the 
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Spanish  settlements  or  the  treasure  fleet.  The  King  ought  never  to  have  per- 
mitted him  to  undertake  the  expedition ;  but  instead  of  forbidding  him  he  told  him 
he  must  go  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  answer  for  any  breach  with  Spain  with 
his  head.  On  his  side  Raleigh  was  not  acting  openly,  for  he  made  a  secret  of  the 
fact,  well-known  to  him,  that  there  were  Spanish  settlements  on  the  Orinoco,  and 
that  hostilities  were  inevitable.  In  June,  1617,  he  left  England,  and  meanwhile 
the  marriage  negotiations  were  pressed  on.  The  demands  of  Spain  were  prepos- 
terous: Prince  Charles  must  change  his  religion,  the  Catholics  must  have  full 
toleration,  Catholic  professors  must  be  admitted  to  the  Universities.  James  could 
not  accede  to  such  proposals.  Suddenly  the  situation  became  strained.  News 
arrived  that  a  Spanish  settlement  had  been  burned  in  America.  This  was  the 
result  of  Raleigh's  expedition.  After  many  adventures,  he  had  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  Orinoco.  Struck  down  by  sickness,  he  sent  Captain  Keymis,  his 
second  in  command,  up  the  river  to 
find  the  gold  mine,  giving  him  strict 
orders  not  to  fight  unless  attacked. 
Nevertheless,  the  Fort  of  St.  Thomas 
was  taken  and  burned,  and  the 
Spanish  garrison  driven  into  the 
woods;  but  the  prospect  of  reach- 
ing the  mine  was  no  nearer.  The 
men  clamoured  for  return,  and 
Raleigh  learned  of  this  fatal  blow 
to  his  hopes.  He  returned  to  Eng- 
land discomfited  and  disgraced.  % 
Gondomar  had  already  demanded  jj 
satisfaction  of  the  King,  and  had 
been  assured  that  the  King  pledged 
"  his  faith,  his  hand  and  his  word  " 
that  if  Raleigh  returned  loaded  with 
gold  acquired  by  an  attack  on  Spanish 

subjects  he  would  surrender  it  all  and  give  up  "  the  authors  of  the  crime  to  be 
hanged  in  the  public  square  of  Madrid."  The  "  Apology  "  which  Raleigh  wrote 
in  defence  of  his  conduct,  did  not  improve  his  position.  It  was  throughout  a 
violent  attack  on  Spain,  and  showed  plainly  that  the  author  had  determined 
from  the  beginning  to  break  his  word.  Raleigh  was  lodged  in  the  Tower.  Being 
already  under  sentence  of  death,  he  could  not  again  be  tried,  and  though  the 
commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  his  conduct  proposed  a  public  trial, 
the  King  objected.  Accordingly  he  was  brought  before  the  judges  and  con- 
demned to  death  on  the  old  charge.  He  was  executed  on  October  29th,  1618. 
Throughout  England  the  indignation  was  great.  Guilty  as  Raleigh  undoubtedly 
was,  his  policy  of  opposition  to  Spain  in  Europe  and  the  Indies  was  not  only  the 
popular  one,  but  the  true  one.  It  was  vain  for  James  to  hope  to  harmonise 
English  Protestantism  and  Spanish   Catholicism,  when  the  object  of  the  latter 
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was  to  exterminate  the  former.  And  in  America  it  was  necessary  that  England 
should  plant  her  colonies  and  develop  her  trade,  in  spite  of  the  arrogant  and 
preposterous  pretensions  of  Spain. 

It  was  in  this  same  year  that  the  Thirty  Years'  War  broke  out  in  Germany. 
The  Emperor  Matthias  was  approaching  his  end,  and  his  cousin  Ferdinand  of 
Styria  would  succeed  him  as  Archduke  of  Austria  and  King  of  Bohemia. 
Ferdinand  was  a  vigorous  Catholic,  and  the  nobles  and  people  of  Bohemia 
expected  persecution  at  his  hands.  The  consequence  was,  that  in  1618  a  revo- 
lution took  place,  and  the  royal  authority  in  Bohemia  was  superseded  by  a 
Directorate.  The  Lutheran  princes  of  Northern  Germany,  headed  by  the  Elector 
of  Saxony,  had  little  sympathy  with  a  revolt  which  might  lead  to  a  desolating 
war  and  anarchy.  But  the  ardent  and  imprudent  Elector  Palatine,  Frederick  V., 
saw  in  it  a  fortunate  turn  of  affairs  which  would  afford  an  opportunity  of  striking 
a  blow  at  the  hated  House  of  Austria.     The  Emperor  died  in  1619,  and  the 
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Bohemians  offered  their  Crown  to  the  Elector  Palatine.  He  was  irresolute ;  to 
accept  would  bring  upon  him  the  open  hostility  of  Spain,  for  Philip  III.  had  given 
up  his  rights  in  Bohemia  to  Ferdinand.  But  the  crown  was  accepted,  and  in 
October  Frederick  was  crowned  at  Prague.  England  was  concerned  in  this  course 
of  events  from  the  fact  that  the  Elector  Palatine  had  married  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  James.  The  decisive  step  taken  by  Frederick  roused  Spain  and  Austria.  Not 
only  Bohemia,  but  the  Palatinate  also,  were  in  imminent  danger  of  invasion.  James, 
while  proud  of  his  daughter's  position,  refused  to  acknowledge  it.  The  general 
feeling  in  England  was  in  favour  of  war.  If  James  would  not  fight,  his  people 
showed  their  resolution,  and  an  army  of  2,500  volunteers  went  over  to  protect  the 
Palatinate.  James  ought  to  have  made  known  his  determination,  that  though  he 
would  give  his  son-in-law  no  aid  to  retain  Bohemia,  he  would  resist  any  attempt 
on  the  Palatinate.  Spain  would  in  that  case  probably  never  have  invaded  the 
Palatinate,  and  the  Thirty  Years  War  might  have  been  averted.     Here  was  an 
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opportunity  for  the  English  King  to  show  his  state-craft.  But  instead  of  following 
a  definite  policy,  he  drifted  about  irresolutely ;  he  let  time  slip  by  while  anti- 
quarian researches  were  made  into  the  right  of  the  Bohemians  to  elect  a  sovereign ; 
he  refused  to  fight,  but  told  his  people  that  they  might  send  aid  ;  he  feared  to  break 
with  Spain,  yet  he  could  not  see  his  daughter  turned  out  of  the  Palatinate.  He 
made  himself  the  laughing-stock  of  Europe.  In  Flanders,  in  the  comedies,  mes- 
sengers were  represented  bringing  news  that  England  was  ready  to  send  a  hundred 
thousand  ambassadors  to  the  assistance  of  the  Palatinate.  The  King  of  England 
was  depicted  having  a  scabbard  without  a  sword,  or  with  a  sword  which  many 
persons  were  vainly  trying  to  draw.  The  enemies  of  the  Elector  were  not  inactive, 
and  towards  the  end  of  1620  the  Bohemian  forces  were  utterly  defeated  at  the  great 
battle  of  the  White  Hill,  outside  Prague.  The  "  "Winter  King  "  and  his  Queen 
tied  to  the  Palatinate,  but  Spanish  troops  had  already  entered  that  province.     Now 
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that  he  thought  he  could  make  war  merely  in  defence  of  the  Palatinate,  James 
began  to  assume  a  more  decided  attitude.  War  could  not  be  carried  on,  however, 
without  money,  and  so,  after  so  many  jTears'  interval,  Parliament  was  again 
summoned. 

On  January  30th,  1621,  this,  the  third  Parliament  of  the  reign  met.  There 
was  great  excitement  in  the  country.  Men  hoped  that  at  last  something  was  to 
be  done  in  defence  of  Protestantism  abroad  and  in  opposition  to  Spain.  The 
Commons  shared  this  feeling,  but  they  understood  little  but  the  broadest  facts  of 
the  state  of  Europe.  They  were  anxious  to  strike  a  blow  for  Protestantism,  but 
were  unaware  of  the  immense  expenditure  necessary  for  carrying  on  war  on  a 
large  scale.  To  send  30,000  men  to  defend  the  Palatinate  meant  an  initial  expense 
of  £250,000  and  an  annual  sum  of  £900,000.  Such  a  sum  at  that  date  was 
stupendous.     Parliament  had  as  yet  never  in  one  year  made  a  larger  grant  than 
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£140,000.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Commons  could  he  made  to  understand  the 
necessity  of  so  large  a  sum  for  a  war  of  a  local  character ;  and  James  did  not 
attempt  to  explain  matters  to  them.  They  found  the  King  by  no  means  so  ready 
for  war  as  they  were,  and  they  therefore  turned  to  the  discussion  of  domestic 

grievances. 

At  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign  Parliament  had  successfully  remonstrated 
against  monopolies,  but  under  James  the  evil  had  greatly  increased.  There  were 
patents  for  licensing  inns  and  alehouses,  for  selling  gold  and  silver  thread  ;  for  so 
many  things,  in  fact,  that  the  Commons  could  say  with  truth,  "  whereas  at  the 
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King's  coming  in  there  were  complaints  of  some  eight  or  nine  monopolies  then  in 
being,  they  are  now  said  to  be  multiplied  by  so  many  scores."  The  patent  for 
licensing  inns  had  been  used  by  the  holder,  Sir  Giles  Mompesson,  as  an  instru- 
ment of  gross  fraud  and  extortion.  Both  Mompesson  and  Sir  Francis  Michell,  a 
magistrate  who  had  used  his  position  to  further  the  iniquitous  schemes  of 
Mompesson,  were  impeached.  The  former  fled,  and  was  degraded  from  his  knight- 
hood, was  condemned  to  perpetual  outlawry,  and  his  property  confiscated.  The 
latter  was  also  degraded,  and  held  up  to  public  ridicule  as  a  mean-spirited  knave. 
The  revival  of  the  right  of  impeachment  was  more  fully  marked  by  the  attack  on 
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no  less  a  person  than  Francis  Bacon,  Viscount  St.  Albans,  and  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor. He  was  accused,  and  there  is  no  doubt  with  truth,  of  receiving  payments 
from  parties  in  cases  brought  before  him.  Sir  Robert  Philips  in  the  Commons 
said,  "  It  is  a  cause  of  great  weight.  It  concerns  every  man  here ;  for,  if  the 
fountains  be  muddy,  what  will  the  streams  be  ?  "  Bacon  undoubtedly  received 
gifts,  he  admitted  as  much ;  but  that  he  sold  or  delayed  justice  is  by  no  means 
proved.  Yet  the  very  fact  of  his  having  received  money  aroused  suspicion.  "  I 
do  confess,"  he  said,  "that  in  the  points  charged  upon  me,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
corruption  and  neglect  for  which  I  am  heartily  sorry."  The  Lords  gave  judgment 
against  him.  He  was  fined  £40,000,  was  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  during 
the  King's  pleasure,  and  was  declared  incapable  of  holding  office.  The  King  for- 
gave him  the  fine,  and  released  him 
from  confinement,  but  he  never 
again  was  permitted  to  hold  office. 

In  foreign  affairs  the  Commons 
could  do  nothing.  When  news 
came  of  prorogation,  they  deter- 
mined that  no  doubt  should  exist 
as  to  their  wishes,  and  a  declaration 
was  accordingly  framed  in  which, 
after  declaring  their  grief  and  sor- 
row for  the  present  state  of  the 
King's  children  abroad,  and  for  the 
afflicted  state  of  the  true  religion, 
they  pledged  themselves  to  the 
uttermost  of  their  powers,  both 
with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  to 
assist  the  King  if  he  should  fail  to 
bring  about  a  satisfactory  settle- 
ment by  peaceful  means.  The  ad- 
journment took  place  in  June.  Meanwhile,  abroad,  the  Spaniards  were  overrunning 
the  Palatinate,  and  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  had  conferred  the  Electorate  on  Maxi- 
milian of  Bavaria.  James  appeared  for  a  moment  at  last  about  to  give  aid  to  his 
son-in-law.  He  called  Parliament  again  in  November,  and  a  subsidy  was  voted  for 
war.  But  nothing  was  done,  and  Parliament  turned  its  attention  to  religion.  The 
King  was  petitioned  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Protestants  in  Europe,  to  make 
war  on  the  invaders  of  the  Palatinate,  to  execute  the  laws  against  the  recusants, 
and  to  marry  the  Prince  to  a  Protestant.  He  was  enraged.  He  told  Parliament 
that  "  some  fiery  and  popular  spirits  "  had  debated  on  matters  far  beyond  their  reach 
or  capacity  tending  to  his  high  dishonour,  and  trenching  upon  his  prerogative 
royal.  He  forbade  members  to  meddle  with  government,  or  with  "  mysteries  of 
state."  The  privileges  of  Parliament  were  derived  from  the  grace  and  permission 
of  his  kingly  ancestors  and  himself  ;  and  he  had  the  right  and  determination  to 
punish  every  man's  misdemeanour  in  Parliament,  as  well  during  their  sitting  as 
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after.  The  Commons  were  alarmed  at  this  attack  on  their  privileges  of  freedom 
of  speech,  and  of  petitioning  the  King  regarding  the  affairs  of  state.  They  sent 
a  deputation  to  the  King  to  humbly  assert  their  privileges,  but  James  persisted  in 
forbidding  them  to  deal  with  such  matters  as  the  state  of  religion  and  of  the 
Kingdom.  The  House  had  no  desire  to  quarrel  with  the  King,  but  the  point  at 
issue  was  one  of  fundamental  importance.  It  would  be  base  and  ignoble  to  silently 
relinquish  what  their  ancestors  had  won.  So  the  Commons  thought,  and  on 
December  18th,  they  entered  the  memorable  Protestation  on  their  journals.  In 
this  they  declared :  That  the  liberties,  franchises,  privileges,  and  jurisdictions  of 
Parliament  are  the  ancient  and  undoubted  birthright  and  inheritance  of  the  subjects 
of  England ;  that  affairs  concerning  the  state  and  defence  of  the  realm  and  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  the  redress  of  grievances,  are  proper  subjects  for  debate  in 
Parliament,  and  that  every  member  ought  to  havs  freedom  of  speech  regarding  the 
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same.  James  sent  for  the  Journal,  and,  in  the  presence  of  the  Privy  Council, 
solemnly  tore  out  the  Protestation  ;  and  Parliament  was  dissolved  early  in  1662. 
Sir  Edward  Coke  and  other  prominent  members  were  imprisoned  for  a  while,  and 
James  thought  his  triumph  complete.  . 

All  through  1622  the  King  was  engaged  in  endless  negotiations  concerning  the 
Palatinate ;  without  any  good  effect,  however,  for  Heidelberg  fell.  The  Spanish 
match  now  seemed  doubly  important  to  him.  He  hoped  by  means  of  it  to  rein- 
state his  son-in-law.  The  Earl  of  Bristol,  ambassador  at  Madrid,  had  almost 
brought  the  negotiations  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  when  Buckingham  proposed 
that  he  and  Charles  should  travel  incognito  to  Madrid  and  hasten  the  final  settle- 
ment. James  assented  to  the  foolish  scheme,  and  inFebruary,  1623,  "Baby  Charles" 
and  "  Dog  Steenie  "  bade  farewell  to  their  "  dad  and  gossip  "  and  set  off  for  Spain. 
They  were  received  with  honour  at  Madrid,  and  it  really  seemed  at  one  time  that 
the  only  point  to  settle  was  whether  the  Infanta  should  come  home  with  Charles  or 
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at  a  later  date.  James  promised  to  repeal  the  penal  laws  and  to  allow  freedom  of 
worship  to  the  Infanta.  Charles,  however,  refused  to  turn  Catholic ;  and  the  Infanta, 
a  most  fervent  Koman  Catholic,  refused  to  marry  a  heretic.  Her  scruples  might 
have  been  passed  over,  but  the  difficulties  concerning  the  Palatinate  were  insur- 
mountable. Spain  would  not  break  with  the  Emperor  by  aiding  Frederick  to 
regain  his  dominions.  Tedious  negotiations  followed,  until  Buckingham,  angered 
at  the  delay,  returned  to  England  with  Charles.  The  proposed  Spanish  match  was 
at  an  end,  and  great  were  the  national  rejoicings.  The  general  hope  now  was 
that  Charles  would  marry  a  Protestant  princess.  From  now  until  hie  death 
Buckingham  ruled  the  country.     At  his  instigation  a  Parliament,  the  fourth  of  the 
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reign,  was  called,  and  met  in  February,  1624.  He  considered  himself  duped  by 
Spain,  and  his  policy  now  was  to  effect  a  French  alliance,  to  be  cemented  by  a 
marriage  between  Charles  and  Henrietta  Maria.  As  this  lady  was  also  a  Catholic 
the  French  match  was  almost  as  unpopular  as  the  Spanish.  Still  there  was  now 
a  chance  of  war  with  Spain,  and  Parliament  voted  a  large  subsidy.  The  negotia- 
tions with  France  dealt  largely  with  the  Catholic  question,  and  Richelieu  forced  a 
promise  of  toleration  from  James.  On  the  other  hand  France  only  made  the  most 
indefinite  promise  with  regard  to  the  Palatinate.  Nevertheless,  England  began 
war.  An  army  of  12,000  pressed  men,  "  a  rabble  of  raw  and  poor  rascals,"  was  put 
under  Count  Mansfield.  The  wretched  troops  sailed  to  Flushing,  as  France  would 
not  permit  passage  through  her  territory,  and  there  sickness  so  rapidly  thinned 
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their  numbers  that  soon  only  3,000  remained  fit  to  bear  arms.  Such  was  the 
result  of  Buckingham's  first  attempt  at  directing  a  campaign.  And  it  was  at  the 
time  of  this  failure  that  James  died. 

The  importance  of  his  reign  lies  in  the  growing  antagonism  between  the  King 
and  Parliament.  A  contest  for  power  began  in  which  James  held  his  own.  He 
was  so  imbued  with  the  doctrine  of  Divine  right  that  he  firmly  believed  the 
Parliamentary  privileges  were  nothing  more  than  tokens  of  royal  condescension, 
revocable  at  the  royal  will.  He  offered  no  solution  of  the  problem,  How  can  the 
royal  and  Parliamentary  powers  be  reconciled?  In  religious  affairs  his  reign 
is  of  importance,  because  the  form  of  government  and  ritual  of  the  Church  of 
England  became  fixed.  Those  who  desired  further  changes  were  forced  into 
Nonconformity. 

Here  was  an  opportunity  for  James  to  show  his  "  king-craft,"  but  he  let  the 
occasion  pass.  The  Spanish  and  French  matches,  and  the  war  in  the  Palatinate, 
were  the  events  of  foreign  policy  which  created  the  greatest  stir  in  England  at  the 
time ;  but  far  more  important  in  reality  were  the  beginnings  of  permanent  colo- 
nisation in  North  America.  In  1608  Jamestown  was  founded  by  the  Virginia 
Company,  and  in  1620  the  Puritan  Fathers  laid  the  foundation  of  the  New  England 
States  at  Plymouth.  In  the  history  of  Ireland  also  the  reign  forms  an  era,  for  in 
1611  the  colonisation  of  Ulster  by  natives  of  England  and  Scotland  was  begun. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


CHARLES  I. 


CHARLES  I.  was  born  on  November  9,  1600, 
and  was  therefore  at  the  time  of  bis  accession 
twenty-four  years  old.  He  was  not  the  eldest 
son  of  his  father.  Prince  Henry  had  virtues 
and  accompbshments,  which,  if  they  have  not 
been  exaggerated  by  the  natural  sentiment 
which  dwells  on  the  future  greatness  of  those 
who  die  young,  would  have  redeemed  the  name 
of  Stuart  from  the  obloquy  to  which  it  has 
been  exposed.  He  died,  however,  in  November, 
1612,  and  it  is  impossible  to  gaze  upon  his  face, 
as  represented  by  the  miniatures  of  the  time, 
without  a  strong  regret  that  the  sceptre  of  our 
country  did  not  come  into  his  hands.  The  ac- 
counts of  ambassadors  represent  Charles  as  of  a  cold  disposition,  caring  for  little  but 
the  chase,  not  easily  excited  by  affection.  We  may  add  to  this,  from  an  experience 
of  his  later  years,  that  he  was  cultivated  and  refined,  of  strong  religious  feeling, 
deeply  imbued  with  the  belief  in  his  own  prerogative,  obstinate  in  a  design  once 
formed,  jet  of  a  weakness  of  character  which  might  at  any  time  be  influenced  by 
personal  advice  or  an  unforeseen  occurrence.  He  inherited  his  father's  belief  in 
his  own  sagacity  and  insight  into  the  characters  and  motives  of  those  who  sur- 
rounded him,  and  his  greatest  disasters  were  produced  by  the  persuasion  that  his 
personal  acquiescence  was  not  only  necessary  to  the  fabric  of  government,  but 
that  he  could  give  victory  and  dominion  to  whichever  side  he  inclined  his  favour. 
His  accession  was  received  by  the  people  with  joy,  rather  because  they  exchanged 
an  old  king  for  a  young  one,  and  known  misery  and  abasement  for  possible 
happiness  and  honour.  Charles  had  been  for  some  years  a  strict  attendant  upon 
the  debates  in  Parliament,  had  taken  part  in  them  himself,  and  had  introduced 
motions  to  the  House.  He  could  not,  therefore,  plead  ignorance  of  the  temper 
which  an  English  Parliament  could  show  in  opposing  the  tyranny  of  a  king. 
But  from  his  letters  to  Buckingham  we  find  that,  even  at  this  time,  he  regarded 
the  Commons  as  made  rather  to  endorse  the  king's  decrees  than  to  control  his 
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power.  In  1621,  he  speaks  of  making  an  example  of  seditious  fellows,  and 
complains  of  the  over-indulgence  of  the  King.  We  find  here  the  beginning  of 
the  same  spirit  which  imprisoned  Sir  John  Eliot,  and  which  would  have  sent 
Pym  and  Hampden  to  the  scaffold.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  found  no  change 
of  position  in  a  change  of  sovereign.  He  was  supreme  under  James,  and  Charles 
was  devoted  to  his  service.  It  was  indeed  by  obtaining  mastery  over  the  son  that 
he  governed  the  weak  old  father  in  his  declining  years.  His  character  has  not 
been  altogether  justly  dealt  with.  He  had  ability,  eloquence,  decision,  and  a 
certain  loftiness  of  mind  which  raises  him  above  the  herd  of  vulgar  favourites. 
He  had  no  sympathy  with  popular  liberty,  but  he  was  not  without  devotion  to  his 
sovereign,  and  a  regard  for  the  honour  and  greatness  of  his  country.  It  was 
necessary  if  the  principle  of  Parliamentary  government  was  to  be  asserted,  that 
the  Duke  should  be  the  first  point  of  attack  in  any  incursion  which  was  made 
upon  the  privileges  of  the  Crown.  But  as  the  prime  minister  of  a  despotic 
monarch,  he  might  have  left,  under  other  circumstances,  an  honourable  if  not  a 
great  name  in  history ;  and  the  charges  which  were  hurled  against  him  by  the 
Parliament  were  in  every  case  exaggerated ;  in  some,  as  in  that  of  compassing  the 
King's  death,  obviously  false. 

On  the  13th  of  June,  Charles  was  married  at  Canterbury  to  Henrietta  Maria, 
daughter  of  Henry  IV.,  sister  of  Louis  XIII.,  King  of  France.  A  French  alliance 
had  not  been  originally  intended  for  the  Prince  of  "Wales.  James  had  set  his 
heart  upon  a  union  with  Spain,  then  the  most  powerful  of  European  monarchies, 
although  concealing  within  her  the  causes  of  a  rapid  and  irretrievable  decay.  The 
Spanish  Court,  if  they  ever  desired  the  marriage  at  all,  probably  only  cared  for  it 
as  a  means  of  forwarding  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  The  English  people, 
strongly  Protestant  in  character  and  feeling,  dreaded  and  disliked  the  match.  It 
would,  however,  have  taken  place  if  it  had  not  been  for  an  adventurous  expedition 
of  Charles  and  Buckingham  to  Spain.  Charles  was  strongly  desirous  to  see  his 
future  bride,  and  urged  by  the  impetuous  Buckingham  determined  on  a  secret 
journey  across  France  to  Madrid.  The  king's  consent  was  reluctantly  obtained. 
On  February  17,  1623,  they  went  privately  from  court  and  hastened  by  way  of 
Boulogne  to  Paris.  There  "the  Prince,  shadowed  under  a  bushy  perruque, 
beheld  the  splendours  of  that  court,  and  had  a  full  view  of  the  Princess  Henrietta 
Maria,  who  was  afterwards  to  be  his  royal  consort."  On  March  7th,  they  arrived 
at  Madrid,  and  lodged  with  the  Earl  of  Bristol.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
splendour  and  magnificence  of  Charles'  reception.  He  was  treated  with  the  same 
state  and  ceremony  as  the  King,  and  was  allowed  on  several  occasions  a  full  sight 
of  his  intended  bride.  It  appeared  that  the  religious  difficulties  of  the  match 
would  be  amicably  settled  ;  friendly  letters  had  passed  between  the  Prince  and  the 
two  Popes,  who  at  this  time  successively  occupied  the  papal  chair.  But  these 
hopes  were  unexpectedly  deprived  of  their  fruition.  The  Prince  and  Buckingham 
loft  Madrid  as  suddenly  as  they  came.  After  their  departure,  the  Earl  of  Bristol 
was  ordered  not  to  conclude  the  marriage.  Shortly  after  their  arrival  in  England 
the  nation  was  rejoiced  by  hearing  that  the  Spanish  alliance  was  broken  off,  and 
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that  war  was  declared  against  that  hated  power.  The  secret  causes  of  this  change 
are  still  among  the  problems  of  history.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  whether 
it  was  the  reluctance  of  the  Spaniards,  or  the  slowness  of  the  English,  the  arro- 
gance of  Buckingham,  or  the  ill-management  of  Bristol,  which  caused  this  sudden 
rupture;  whether  deliberate  and  foreseeing  statemanship,  or  selfish  and  aimless 
intrigue,  are  chiefly  to  be  credited  with  the  result.  "We  may,  at  least,  be  sure 
that  the  instinct  of  England  was  not  mistaken,  and  that,  in  escaping  the  Spanish 
alliance,  the  country  escaped  a  great  and  imminent  danger.  A  breach  with  Spain 
at  this  time  necessarily  implied  an  alliance  with  France.  French  jealousy  had 
been  aroused  by  the  threatened  junction  between  the  two  crowns,  and  England 
was  too  powerful  a  make-weight  to  be  neglected  in  the  adjustment  of  the  political 
balance.     The  name  of  Henrietta  Maria  has  received  much  merited  abuse.     She 

supported  her  husband  in  his  love  of  abso- 
lute power,  in  his  leaning  to  Catholicism, 
in  his  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  in  his 
approval  of  a  tortuous  and  subtle  policy. 
Had  she  not  fallen  upon  troubled  times, 
she  might  have  been  an  elegant  orna- 
ment to  a  brilliant  throne.  The  faults  of 
her  character  were  far  less  noxious  than 
the  alliance  with  a  princess  who  would 
have  regarded  herself  merely  as  the  link 
between  two  cabinets,  and  the  unresisting 
medium  for  transmitting  the  influence  of 
the  Inquisition  to  a  country  devoted  to 
freedom  and  constitutional  liberty.  After 
the  marriage,  the  first  request  of  the  Queen 
was,  "that  the  King  would  not  be  angry 
with  her  for  her  faults  of  ignorance  before 
ho  had  first  instructed  her  to  eschew  them, 
for  that  she,  being  young  and  coming  into  a 
strange  country,  both  by  her  years  and  ignorance  of  the  customs  of  the  nations, 
might  commit  many  errors,  and  she  desired  him  in  such  cases  to  use  no  third 
person,  but  by  himself  to  inform  her  when  she  did  aught  amiss."  The  King 
granted  her  request,  desiring  her  to  use  him  even  as  she  had  desired  him  to  use 
her,  which  she  willingly  promised. 

The  first  Parliament  of  Charles  I.  met  at  Westminster  on  June  18th,  1625. 
In  consequence  of  the  plague  which  was  raging  in  London,  it  was  soon  after- 
wards adjourned,  and  was  summoned  to  meet  at  Oxford  on  August  1st.  It  sat  in 
the  Great  Hall  of  Christchurch  for  only  a  few  days ;  on  the  12th  of  August  it  was 
dissolved.  Even  in  this  short  time  it  had  done  enough  to  show  the  spirit  which 
animated  it,  and  to  forbode,  as  it  were,  the  coming  disputes  which  occupied  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  reign  of  Charles.  The  King's  object  was  money;  the 
Commons  refused  to  grant  money  till  the  previous  grants  had  been  accounted  for 
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and  until  grievances  were  redressed.  Their  first  discussions  were  about  religion. 
The  Puritan  spirit  had  penetrated  a  considerable  depth  into  the  heart  of  the  nation, 
but  others  who  were  sincerely  attached  to  the  Church  of  England  conceived  no 
less  a  horror  of  Popery.  The  establishment  of  the  Queen's  chapel  in  Somerset 
House,  the  priests  and  monks  who  followed  in  her  train,  the  relaxation  by  royal 
authority  of  the  laws  against  Papists,  produced  a  general  uneasiness  and  discontent. 
Dr.  Montague,  whose  well-known  opposition  to  Puritanical  teaching  had  marked 
him  out  for  the  post  of  King's  chaplain,  had  written  a  book  in  which  he  spoke 
slightingly  of  Calvin  and  his  school  with  reference  to  their  opinions  on  free  will, 
and  with  too  great  tenderness  of  the  doctors  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  An  infor- 
mation against  the  book  was  laid  before  Parliament.  Montague  wrote  a  reply, 
directly  addressed  to  the  King.  The  title  of  the  book,  "  Appello  ad  Csesarem," 
showed  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  conceived.  The  King  vainly  endeavoured  to 
protect  his  favourite  ;  the  Parliament  was  deter- 
mined to  punish  him  for  treating  its  authority 
with  contempt.  His  name  became  a  party  cry, 
and  the  quarrel  was  one  in  which  a  compara- 
tively innocent  man  was  made  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  national  resentment.  The  Commons  addressed 
to  the  King  a  petition  concerning  religion,  to 
which  the  King  returned  a  gracious  answer. 
Their  deep  distrust,  however,  was  not  removed, 
and  we  shall  find  remonstrances  on  the  subject 
of  religion  presented  again  and  again  with  in- 
creasing vehemence.  The  King  expected  a  large 
supply,  with  the  grant  of  tonnage  and  poundage 
for  life.  The  Parliament  granted  to  him,  as  "  the 
first-fruits  of  their  love,"  two  subsidies  which 
were  sufficient  for  his  personal  needs,  but  not  for 
the  war  on  which  he  was  entering  and  of  which 
they  intended  to  express  their  disapproval.  On  their  meeting  at  Oxford, 
whither  the  King  had  been  advised  by  the  Lord  Keeper  Williams  not  to 
summon  them,  they  were  still  more  explicit.  They  requested  an  account  of 
the  money  voted  for  the  war  in  the  previous  reign,  and  especially  for  the  conduct 
of  the  fleet  under  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  By  the  King's  command  the  Duke 
made  his  explanation  to  the  two  Houses,  not  without  straightforwardness  and 
dignity.  By  this  step  the  opinions  of  the  Commons  were  divided.  It  was  urged 
that  the  King's  honour  was  bound  up  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  that  it 
was  ungracious  to  expose  a  young  monarch  to  contumely  at  the  beginning  of  his 
reign.  The  more  astute  and  subtle  counsellors  prevailed.  They  said  that  "  if  the 
state  of  things  will  not  permit  a  redress  of  grievances  surely  there  is  not  so  much 
necessity  for  money ;  to  give  subsidy  upon  subsidy  in  one  Parliament  is  not  usual." 
At  last  a  declaration  was  unanimously  passed,  protesting  the  loyality  of  the  House, 
and  "  that  they  will  be  ready  in  convenient  time,  and  in  a  parliamentary  way, 
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freely  and  dutifully  to  do  their  utmost  endeavours  to  discover  and  reform  the 
abuses  and  the  grievances  of  the  Realm  and  State,  and  in  like  sort  to  afford  all 
necessary  supply  to  his  Majesty,  upon  his  present  and  all  other  his  just  occasions 
and  designs."  Before  an  answer  could  be  received  to  this  declaration  the  Parlia- 
ment was  dissolved. 

Although  supply  had  been  refused  by  the  Parliament,  the  preparations  for  war 
against  Spain  still  continued.  In  the  beginning  of  October  a  large  fleet  of  eighty 
sail,  with  the  Anne  Royal  at  their  head,  set  out  from  Plymouth.  It  was  com- 
manded by  Edward  Cecil,  created  Lord  Wimbledon  for  the  occasion,  who  owed  his 
place  to  the  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  He  was  a  man  of  little  merit, 
and  others  of  greater  capacity  had  been  passed  over  in  the  appointment.  Mean- 
while England  was  not  without  her  own  dangers.  Reports  were  rife  that  a  descent 
was  intended  to  be  made  from  Flanders  upon  the  coast  of  Essex ;  the  train-bands 
were  called  out,  and  anxiety  was  not  set  at  rest  until  Dunkirk  had  been  blockaded 
by  the  allied  French  and  English  fleet.  The  necessary  money  for  the  expedition 
to  Cadiz  had  been  obtained  by  means  which  were  unusual,  if  not  illegal.  Letters 
were  sent  to  the  lords-lieutenant  of  counties  to  deliver  missives  from  the  King, 
called  "  privy  seals,"  to  those  gentlemen  in  their  counties  whom  they  thought  able 
and  willing  to  help  the  royal  necessities.  Other  requests  had  been  sent  separately 
to  the  nobility  and  the  clergy.  In  these  documents  stress  was  laid  on  the  fact 
that  the  King  did  not  ask  more  than  "  few  would  deny  a  friend."  The  money  was 
to  be  repaid  within  eighteen  months,  and  the  request  was  founded  on  the  critical 
condition  of  the  kingdom.  The  Spanish  expedition  did  not  attain  success.  After 
four  days  the  fleet  was  dispersed  by  a  gale,  and  a  large  number  of  ships  were 
nearly  lost.  They  came  together  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  found  a  rich  treasure 
awaiting  them  in  the  bay  of  Cadiz.  By  unreasonable  delay  the  opportunity  was 
lost.  The  troops  then  attempted  a  landing,  but  falling  in  with  a  store  of  Spanish 
wine,  gave  themselves  up  to  drinking,  and  accomplished  nothing.  Getting  on 
board  again  they  determined  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  Plate  fleet  from  the  "West 
Indies,  which  was  expected  within  twenty  days.  But  a  contagion  broke  out  which, 
by  bad  management,  rapidly  spread  throughout  all  the  ships.  Two  days  more 
would  have  brought  the  prize  into  their  hands,  but  by  the  same  fatality  they 
returned  home,  having  accomplished  nothing,  dishonoured  and  disgraced.  The 
admiral  was  not  received  into  the  royal  presence ;  the  troops  and  sailors  were  kept 
together  for  future  service.  The  entire  failure  of  the  enterprise  furnished  the 
enemies  of  the  Duke  with  a  new  theme  for  indignation  and  remonstrance. 

One  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  breaking  off  of  the  Spanish  match  was  the 
condition  of  the  Elector  Palatine.  His  name  and  the  circumstances  of  his  family 
are  so  intimately  connected  with  the  history  of  Charles  I.,  that  is  is  necessary  to 
give  a  short  account  of  his  fortunes.  In  1612  the  only  daughter  of  James  I. 
married  the  Elector  Palatine,  a  Protestant  Prince,  who  was  popular  with  the 
English  people  on  that  account.  In  1618  the  Protestants  of  Bohemia,  who  had 
enjoyed  considerable  liberty  under  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  were  induced  to  revolt 
by  a  change  of  treatment.     They  refused  to  elect  to  their  crown,  Ferdinand  of 
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Gratz,  a  bigoted  pupil  of  the  Jesuits,  who  had  been  marked  out  as  successor  by  the 
Emperor  Matthias.  After  searching  Europe  for  a  Protestant  Prince,  their  choice 
fell  upon  the  Elector  Palatine,  whose  close  connection  with  England  seemed  to 
offer  a  guarantee  for  the  stability  of  his  throne.  In  an  evil  hour  he  accepted  the 
offer,  but  was  dethroned  before  he  had  any  time  to  consolidate  his  power.  The 
battle  of  Prague  was  fatal  to  the  crown  of  the  "Winter  King.  He  fled  for  his  life. 
Bohemia  was  over-run,  and  an  iron  persecution  stamped  out  in  it  the  embers  of 
Protestantism,  and  left  it  to  remain  a  country  of  Catholics  to  our  own  day.     The 


storm  of  war  passed  over  the  Elector's  own  dominions.  He  was  driven  from  the 
palace  of  Heidelberg,  which  he  had  beautified  and  enlarged  for  the  reception  of 
his  English  bride.  He  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  wandering  from  court  to 
court,  and  from  leaguer  to  leaguer,  a  king  without  a  crown,  a  prince  without 
dominions.  His  wife,  whose  beauty  had  inspired  the  muse  of  Sir  Henry  "Wotton, 
became  an  example  of  the  fickleness  of  fortune.  His  eldest  son  may  possibly  have 
been  once  designated  by  Pym  as  the  successor  to  his  uncle's  throne.  His  two 
younger  sons,  Rupert  and  Maurice,  lost,  by  their  incapacity  at  sea,  a  reputation 
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which  they  had  gained  by  their  courage  and  impetuosity  on  land.  England  could 
not  remain  entirely  unmoved  at  the  spectacle  of  his  misfortunes.  James  showed 
an  occasional  inclination  to  support  his  son-in-law,  but  was  too  cowardly  for  active 
interference,  and  too  much  given  to  coquet  with  Catholic  powers  to  insist  on  the 
restitution  of  a  power  so  obnoxious  to  them.  Had  not  the  reign  of  Charles  been 
occupied  with  domestic  troubles,  he  might  have  directed  the  stream  of  national 
feeling  towards  the  struggle  then  rising  in  Germany,  and  fought  in  a  cause 
where  public  and  private  motives  would  have  stimulated  the  same  effort.  But  the 
Stuarts  were  not  Protestants  at  heart.  We  shall  never  know  how  far  the  jealousy 
of  the  Parliament  towards  Papists  was  justified  until  the  Vatican  Library  is  made 
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to  disclose  its  secrets.  The  cause  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  never  heartily  adopted 
by  the  nation  or  the  King,  remained  a  continual  source  of  dispute  and  disagreement 
in  all  our  intercourse  with  foreign  nations. 

At  the  end  of  January,  1626,  a  proclamation  was  issued  ordering  all  those  who 
were  possessed  of  more  than  forty  pounds  a  year  to  come  and  receive  knighthood 
at  their  peril ;  a  new  means  of  gaining  money  for  the  King's  necessities.  On 
February  2nd  the  King  was  crowned  in  "Westminster  Abbey.  The  coronation  was 
attended  by  circumstances  which  led  the  superstitious  to  prophesy  an  unhappy 
reign.  On  February  6th  the  new  Parliament  met,  and  was  received  by  the  King 
with  a  civil  speech.  Care  had  been  taken  to  remove  some  of  the  more  obnoxious 
members  who  had  distinguished  themselves  by  opposition  to  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
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ingham,  by  pricking  them  for  sheriffs,  and  so  disabling  them  from  being  returned. 
This,  however,  did  not  materially  alter  the  temper  of  the  assembly ;  grievances 
became  immediately  the  subjects  of  discussion,  and  committees  of  the  House  were 
appointed  to  conduct  inquiries  into  the  various  causes  of  dissatisfaction.  Their 
attention  was  particularly  directed  to  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  expedition  to 
Cadiz,  the  evil  counsellors  about  the  King,  the  misemployment  of  the  revenue,  the 
accounts  of  the  money  granted  to  James  I.,  and  the  illegal  exactions  of  the  crown, 
which  had  now  become  an  ordinary  means  of  supplying  the  deficiency  of  the 
exchequer.  Articles  were  again  exhibited  against  Dr.  Montague,  and  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  King  stimulated  against  Popish  recusants.  These  attacks  were  all  aimed 
at  the  more  distant  quarry,  at  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  to  whom  all  the  evils  of 
the  kingdom  were  imputed,  as  the  sole  confident  and  adviser  of  the  king.  At  last 
Sir  John  Eliot  dared  to  accuse  the  favourite  by  name.  He  imputed  the  failure  of 
the  Spanish  expedition  to  the  "  person  of  the  Lord  General,  who  had  the  whole 
command  both  by  sea  and  land."  "  Can  this  great  general,"  he  said,  "  think  it 
sufficient  to  put  in  his  deputy  and  stay  at  home  ?  "  The  debate  ended  in  the  vote 
of  a  supply  of  three  subsidies  and  three  fifteenths,  but  immediately  afterwards 
the  discussion  was  resumed  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Duke.  On 
March  29th  the  King  summoned  the  Parliament  to  Whitehall,  jgf  ^?_ 

and  attempted  to  interfere  on  behalf    of   his   favourite.       He       ^lilfcEI^r . 
described,   by  the  mouth   of  the   lord-keeper,  his   services,   his      -CTggy>*j> 
labours,  his  perils,  his  enmities,  incurred  from  his  devotion  to    »ir5§||fPii3& 
bis  father  and  himself.     He  added,  by  his  own  mouth,  that  "  it     T&tS&Mtfiaaf 
was  better  to  be  eaten  up  by  a  foreign  enemy  than  to  be  destroyed      HVjWtrWffJB 
at  home.     Indeed,  I  think,"  he  said,  "  it  more  honour  for  a  king   ceest  op  enolabd. 
to  be  invaded  and  almost  destroyed  by  a  foreign  enemy  than 
to  be  despised  by  bis  own  subjects.     Remember  that  Parliaments  are  altogether 
in  my  power  for  their   calling,   sitting,  and  dissolution ;    therefore,  as  I  find 
the  fruits  of   them  good  or  evil,  they  are  to  continue  or  not  to  be."      These 
words  the  King  afterwards  softened  down,  and  the  Duke  condescended  to  make  an 
apology,  couched  in  a  respectful  but  dignified  tone,  for  his  conduct  as  ambassador, 
and  for  his  management  of  the  fleet.     On  the  8th  of  May  the  Commons  brought 
their  charge  against  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  before  the  House  of  Lords.     The 
delivery  of  the  accusation  lasted  two  days,  and  was  conducted  by  eight  managers. 
The  best  known  names  among  them  are  Digges,  Selden,  Glanville,  Pym,  and 
Eliot.     The  impeachment  charged  the  Duke  with  buying  and  selling  offices  and 
titles,  and  with  engrossing  too  many  of  them  in  his  own  person  ;  with  his  neglect 
to  guard  the  seas  ;  with  extorting  £10,000  from  the  East  India  Company ;  with 
delivering  English  ships  to  the  King  of  France  to  be  used  against  Protestants  in 
Bochelle ;    with   ennobling  and  enriching  his  own  family,  and  embezzling  the 
King's  lands  to  enrich  himself  ;  and  lastly  with  administering  a  posset  and  plaister 
to  King  James  in  his  last  illness  which  hastened  his  death.     Immediately  after 
the  impeachment  had  been  presented,  Sir  Dudley  Digges,  and  Sir  John  Eliot,  who 
spoke  "  the  prologue  and  the  epilogue,"  were  committed  to  the  Tower.     The  last 
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charge  was  indeed  entirely  groundless,  the  others  were  perhaps  exaggerated,  or 
but  little  criminal.  But  the  King  was  right  in  comprehending  that  the  attack 
was  not  made  against  the  person  or  character  of  the  Duke  so  much  as  against  the 
system  of  government  which  then  prevailed.  The  name  favourite  did  not  neces- 
sarily imply  dishonour,  it  was  used  by  the  King  of  Buckingham,  and  by  Buck- 
ingham of  himself.  The  question  at  stake  was,  whether  the  country  should  be 
governed  by  a  sole  irresponsible  minister,  or  whether  all  great  questions  of  expen- 
diture, of  justice,  of  peace,  and  war,  should  be  submitted  to  free  discussion  in  a 
representative  assembly  ?  The  King  was  determined  to  die  rather  than  to  submit 
to  this  dishonour,  and  his  stubbornness  cost  him  his  life,  and  the  loss  of  the  cause 
for  which  he  sacrificed  himself.  At  the  present  time  an  attempt  was  made  to 
divert  the  storm  by  accusing  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  who  had  been  ambassador  in 
Spain  during  the  negotiation  of  the  Spanish  match,  and  who,  since  his  arrival  in 
England,  had  remained  in  enforced  seclusion.  The  personal  struggle  between  him 
and  Buckingham  demands  a  more  particular  account. 

The  Earl  of  Bristol  had  been  sent  as  ambassador  into  Spain,  in  the  year  1611,  to 
negotiate  a  marriage  between  Prince  Henry  and  one  of  the  Infantas.  After 
Prince  Henry's  death  his  brother  was  substituted  in  his  place,  and  the  negoti- 
ations proceeded  with  tolerable  success  till  1623,  when  Charles  and  Buckingham 
made  their  sudden  journey  to  Madrid.  King  James  was  very  anxious  for  the 
alliance,  but  he  demanded  the  restitution  of  his  son-in-law,  the  Elector  Palatine, 
to  his  dominions.  The  Spaniards  showed  a  desire  to  obtain  the  largest  possible 
privileges  for  the  Catholic  religion.  If  they  could  not  succeed  in  converting 
Charles,  they  determined  that  the  Infanta  should  go  to  England,  accompanied  by 
a  large  crowd  of  attendants,  who  should  be  the  instruments  of  spreading  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  faith.  When  Buckingham  left  Madrid  the  negotiations 
were  all  but  concluded.  There  is  little  doubt  that  they  were  broken  off  entirely 
by  the  Duke's  personal  objection  to  the  match.  The  Duke  had  hoped  that 
Bristol's  tongue  might  be  tied,  and  that  he  would  quietly  accept  the  responsibility 
of  the  failures  of  the  negotiations.  But  when  the  Parliament  made  the  Spanish 
war  a  primary  charge  against  the  Duke,  it  was  necessary  to  cast  the  blame  of  the 
rupture  on  some  one  else.  Bristol  was  therefore  accused  of  treason  by  the  King's 
order  on  May  1st.  He  was  charged  with  preferring  the  interests  of  Spain  to  those 
of  his  own  country,  with  urging  his  Prince  to  assume  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
and  with  eventually,  by  bad  management,  breaking  off  the  almost  completed 
treaty.  Bristol  had  wished  for  nothing  better  than  fair  trial.  He  met  the 
accusation  with  a  manly  consciousness  of  innocence,  and  brought  a  counter  charge 
against  the  Duke,  as  the  real  cause  of  the  evil.  The  House  determined  to  hear 
them  both.  The  King  wished  to  proceed  against  Bristol  in  the  courts  of  law, 
but  the  House  of  Lords  defended  the  privileges  of  their  member.  Neither 
accusation  came  to  any  conclusion.  That  against  the  Duke  was  merged  in  the 
more  serious  impeachment  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Earl  of  Bristol  was 
let  alone,  and  was,  years  afterwards,  allowed  to  kiss  the  king's  hand  in  token 
of  forgiveness.      On  June  8th  the  Duke  made  his  answer  before  the  Lords  to 
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the  accusations  of  the  Commons.  But  before  the  cause  could  be  fully  tried  the 
King  determined  to  dissolve  the  Parliament.  There  was  barely  time  to  draw  up 
a  hasty  remonstrance  to  the  King.  It  begged  him  earnestly  to  remove  Bucking- 
ham from  his  counsels,  on  the  ground  that  "  until  this  great  person  be  removed 
from  intermeddling  with  the  great  affairs  of  the  State,  we  are  out  of  hope  of  any 
good  success,  and  fear  that  any  money  we  can  give  will,  through  his  misemploy- 
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ment,  be  turned  rather  to  the  hurt  and  prejudice  of  this  your  kingdom  than 
otherwise."  It  also  denied  the  right  of  the  King  to  exact  tonnage  and  poundage 
without  authority  of  Parliament.  Before  it  could  be  presented  the  Parliament 
was  dissolved,  on  June  15th.  This  step  was  justified  by  a  royal  declaration, 
which  set  forth  the  King's  hopes  and  disappointments,  and  by  a  proclamation 
which,  by  ordering  all  copies  and  notes  of  the  remonstrance  to  be  destroyed,  in 
vain  attempted  to  eradicate  the  memory  of  it  from  the  hearts  of  men. 
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The  grant  of  supply  had  not  been  formally  completed  when  the  Parliament 
was  dissolved.  The  King  issued  an  order  that  all  customs  and  imposts  should  be, 
nevertheless,  paid  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  intention  of  the  Parliament  with 
regard  to  them  had  been  fully  carried  out.  The  laws  against  recusants  were 
turned  to  good  account.  Fines  for  holding  property  and  for  not  attending  church 
were  exacted,  less  with  the  intention  of  suppressing  Popery  than  of  increasing 
the  revenue  of  the  Crown  with  their  liberality.  Commands  were  issued  to  the 
maritime  counties  to  furnish  ships  for  the  King's  service.  The  city  of  London 
was  not  only  called  upon  for  a  loan  of  £100,000,  but  was  ordered  to  supply  twenty 
ships.  The  ports  of  Dorset  alone  in  the  kingdom  had  the  courage  to  resist,  and  to 
plead  that  the  demand  was  without  precedent.  Privy  seals  were  again  issued. 
The  supply  of  three  subsidies  and  three  fifteenths  which  had  been  proposed  in  the 
Parliament  was  ordered  to  be  paid  under  peril,  as  free  gift  from  the  subject  to  the 
sovereign. 

On  August  27th  the  battle  of  Luttern  added  to  the  King's  embarrassments. 
The  King  of  Denmark  had  taken  up  arms  as  a  Protestant  for  the  restoration  of 
the  Elector  Palatine,  with  the  assurance  that  England  would  assist  him.  After 
some  short  successes  he  was  entirely  defeated  by  Tilly,  the  Imperial  general,  his 
army  was  routed,  and  his  guns  captured.  The  news  reached  England  at  the 
beginning  of  September.  A  declaration  was  issued  for  the  collection  of  a  forced 
loan  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  amount  of  contribution  was  fixed  according  to 
each  man's  rating  in  the  subsidy-book.  The  money  was  to  be  paid  within  four- 
teen days.  No  alleviation  was  allowed,  except  that  anything  already  subscribed 
as  a  benevolence,  or  in  consequence  of  a  privy  seal,  should  be  accepted  as  part  of 
the  payment.  At  the  same  time  began  the  practice  of  billeting  of  soldiers  on  the 
civil  population,  which  was  afterwards  made  a  prominent  charge  in  the  Petition 
of  Right  and  the  Grand  Remonstrance.  Those  who  refused  to  subscribe  to  the 
loan  were  impressed  as  seamen,  or  if  recusants,  were  treated  with  the  utmost 
rigour  of  the  law.  The  aid  of  the  church  was  summoned  to  support  the  pre- 
rogative. The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  was  informed  against,  for  speaking  against  the 
loan.  Two  expectants  of  promotion,  Dr.  Sibthorpe  and  Dr.  Mainwaring,  defended 
passive  obedience  by  arguments  which  were  equally  blasphemous  and  inconclusive. 
The  Bishop  of  London  was  sufficiently  servile  to  sanction  the  publication  of  these 
productions.  But  the  sum  of  the  King's  embarrassments  was  not  yet  complete. 
At  war  with  Spain  and  Austria  abroad,  and  with  his  Parliament  and  people  at 
home,  he  was  to  lose  the  only  considerable  ally  which  yet  remained  to  him.  The 
arrogance  of  Buckingham,  which  had  caused  the  greater  part  of  these  evils, 
involved  him  shortly  afterwards  in  a  war  with  France. 

The  breach  with  France,  which  was  opposed  to  all  sound  interests  and  policy, 
has  been  assigned  to  many  different  causes.  By  some  it  has  been  attributed  to  the 
passion  felt  by  Buckingham  towards  Anne  of  Austria,  the  young  wife  of  the 
French  King.  This  was  first  excited  during  the  visit  of  the  Duke  to  France 
to  fetch  back  the  English  Queen;  and  it  was  discovered  and  resented  by  the 
imperious  Cardinal,  who  held  the  destinies  of  the  kingdom  in  his  hands.     "Whether 
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this  is  true  or  not,  there  are  other  reasons  which  can  sufficiently  explain  the 
occurrence.     The  suite  of  the  Queen  had  heen  strictly  limited  to  three-score  indi- 


viduals, hut  had  swelled  to  the  number  of  four  hundred  and  forty.  Priests, 
gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  chamber,  cooks,  and  musicians,  thronged  the  corridors 
of  Somerset  House.     Needy  noblemen  had  come  over  from  France  to  seek  their 
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fortunes,  fashionable  dependants  to  enjoy  a  greater  license  in  a  foreign  country. 
It  was  difficult  to  keep  the  peace  among  such  a  number  of  fiery  spirits.  Nor  were 
the  priests  satisfied  with  the  latitude  which  had  been  allowed  them  in  the  treaty 
of  marriage.  They  claimed  exemption  from  the  civil  law  of  England;  they 
administered  the  mass  with  obtrusive  and  unnecessary  pomp ;  they  were  accused 
of  alienating  the  Queen  from  her  husband,  and  of  making  her  feel  the  hardships 
with  which  Papists  were  at  that  time  treated  by  the  Government.  The  attendants 
could  be  no  longer  endured.  Their  arrears  of  salary  were  paid,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  August  they  were  shipped  from  Dover.  "I  command  you,"  wrote 
Charles  to  Buckingham,  "to  send  all  the  French  away  to-morrow  out  of  the  town, 
if  you  can  by  fair  means  (but  stick  not  long  in  disputing),  otherwise  force  them 
away,  driving  them  away  like  so  many  wild  beasts,  until  ye  have  shipped  them, 
and  so  the  devil  go  with  them.  "  On  their  return  to  France  they  were  certain  to 
exasperate  the  French  Court  against  the  Duke  and  the  King.  The  Protestants  in 
France  did  not  neglect  the  opportunity  which  a  possible  breach  between  the  two 
countries  afforded  them.  Richelieu  was  still  pursuing  his  plan  of  crushing  the 
Huguenots,  and  compelling  them  to  uniformity  of  religion.  The  Dukes  of  Rohan 
and  Soubise  sent  to  England  for  assistance.  The  King,  although  not  personally 
anxious  to  assist  rebellious  Protestants,  knew  how  popular  such  a  war  would  be  in 
the  country,  and  promised  to  lend  ships  for  the  succour  of  La  Rochelle,  as  he  had 
before  been  ready  to  do  for  its  reduction. 

These  reasons  combined  to  decide  the  King  upon  issuing  a  declaration  of  war. 
It  was  alleged  in  it  that  France  was  assisting  Austria  against  the  Palatinate,  and 
that  the  promise  to  observe  peace  with  the  Protestants  had  been  broken.  It  is 
probable  that  we  only  anticipated  in  this  the  action  of  our  enemies.  At  this  time, 
no  forces  were  so  powerful  as  those  of  religion,  and  the  next  year  would  in  all 
likelihood  have  seen  an  alliance  between  France  and  Spain  for  the  reduction  of 
heretical  England. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  set  out  from  Portsmouth,  with  a  hundred  sail  of 
ships,  on  June  27th,  1627.  At  the  end  of  July  he  arrived  before  Rochelle.  This 
town  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Protestants  since  1577.  It  is  situated  at 
the  bottom  of  a  deep  bay,  on  the  west  coast  of  France.  The  waves  of  the  Atlantic 
are  broken  by  two  large  islands,  Re  and  Oleron,  which  lie  to  the  south  and  north 
of  the  harbour.  Either  of  these  two  islands  would  have  served  as  a  useful  station 
for  English  privateers,  and  the  possession  of  the  town  itself  might  have  gratified  a 
people  who  had  not  forgotten  that  they  once  occupied  Calais  and  Bordeaux.  The 
danger  of  France  at  this  juncture  was  by  no  means  small.  Rohan  was  stirring 
up  Languedoc,  the  Dukes  of  Savoy  and  Lorraine  were  arming  against  her,  the 
Emperor  was  not  likely  to  neglect  this  opportunity  of  retaking  the  three 
bishoprics  of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  the  first  of  which  was  recovered  for  Ger- 
many in  our  own  day.  The  King  was  in  feeble  health,  and  the  Court  of  Spain 
was  already  plotting  to  marry  Anne  of  Austria  to  his  successor.  The  Queen  was  not 
without  suspicion  of  preferring  the  success  of  her  lover  Buckingham  to  the  victory 
of  her  country.     Richelieu,  however,  worked  with  the  energy  of  his  nature;  and 
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fortune,  which  seemed  his  enemy,  fought  persistently  on  his  side.  Buckingham, 
although  he  displayed  personal  bravery,  and  did  not  evade  the  labour  of  his  station, 
yet  was  guilty  of  every  fault  which  inexperience  and  want  of  judgment  could 
have  committed.  On  his  arrival  before  La  Rochelle  the  townsmen  refused  to 
receive  him,  until  they  had  communicated  with  their  Protestant  allies.  Fort 
Louis,  which  had  been  built  especially  to  curb  their  power,  and  the  destruction  of 
which  they  had  insisted  upon  obtaining  from  the  King,  might  have  fallen  an  easy 
prey  to  an  active  invader.  It  was  apparently  not  even  proposed  to  attack  this 
place.  The  Rochellais,  uninfluenced  by  the  manifesto  of  the  Duke,  that  his  sole 
object  was  to  assist  the  oppressed  churches,  and  by  the  arguments  of  Soubise,  who 
was  himself  with  difficulty  admitted  into  the  town,  promised  some  assistance  to  the 
English  army  but  nothing  more.  Repulsed  in  this  attempt,  Buckingham's  first 
plan  was  to  make  a  descent  upon  Oleron.  It  was  well  furnished  with  "oiles, 
wines,  and  other  commodities;"  it  was  close  to  Rochelle;  it  was  weakly  guarded, 
and  had  been  left  already  undefended  by  Toiras,  the  governor  of  the  province  of 
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Aunis,  whose  chief  desire  was  to  fortify  his  own  castle  of  St.  Martin  in  the  island 
of  Re.  Soubise  perfectly  approved  of  this  plan,  and  expected  that  when  he 
returned  from  his  conference  with  the  governors  of  La  Rochelle  he  would  find 
the  Duke  already  in  possession.  To  his  disappointment  he  learned  that  the 
Duke  had  suddenly  changed  his  mind,  and  had  landed  his  army  on  the  barren  and 
well-protected  shores  of  the  isle  of  Re. 

The  landing  was  not  made  without  difficulty.  The  twelve  hundred  men 
who  disembarked  at  Semblanceau  were  received  with  a  furious  charge.  Many 
hundred  English  were  slain,  and  with  them  a  brave  Huguenot,  St.  Bronchard, 
who  was  much  regretted  by  the  Protestants  in  France.  Toiras  retired  to  his 
fortress,  but  was  allowed  by  Buckingham,  during  a  few  days'  rest,  to  repair  his 
defences  and  complete  his  provisioning.  The  mistakes  of  the  Duke  did  not  end 
here.  There  was  a  second  strong  place  on  the  island,  the  fort  La  Pre"e,  which 
ought  to  have  been  secured  immediately  on  landing.  The  neglect  of  this  eventu- 
ally caused  the  loss  of  the  island.     Buckingham  proceeded  to  blockade  the  castle, 
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and  to  reduce  St.  Martin  by  famine.  He  drew  trenches  across  from  sea  to  sea, 
which  were  completed  towards  the  end  of  August.  The  ground  was  hard  and 
rocky,  the  sappers  inexperienced  and  clumsy,  and  the  work  slow  in  progress.  The 
fleet  was  drawn  up  outside  the  harbour  of  St.  Martin,  which  had  been  also  closed 
with  a  boom.  It  would  have  been  better  employed  in  watching  the  neighbouring 
ports  along  the  French  coast,  from  which  relief  was  likely  to  come  to  the 
beleaguered  city.  The  armies  on  either  side  were  in  a  condition  of  want  and 
misery,  but  their  countrymen  were  awaking  to  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  the 
occasion.  The  King  of  France  set  out  himself  to  the  siege  of  La  Rochelle. 
His  army,  said  Buckingham,  contained  a  collection  of  the  most  eminent  and 
resolute  spirits  in  the  kingdom.  The  bad  news  which  was  carried  to  England, 
although  received  with  mixed  feelings  by  the  people,  stimulated  the  King  to 
send  help  to  his  army  and  his  friend.  But  delays  ensued,  and  Lord  Holland, 
who  was  appointed  commander,  was  found  still  in  Plymouth,  by  the  shattered 
remnants  of   the   expedition  which  he  had  been   ordered  to  relieve.     On  the 

night  of  the  7th  of  Octo- 
ber, a  fleet  of  thirty-five 
French  vessels,  which  had 
been  collected  at  Sables 
d'Olonne,  arrived,  in  the 
midst  of  storm  and  dark- 
ness, at  the  port  St.  Martin. 
The  Duke  himself  went  on 
board  to  direct  the  opera- 
tions of  his  ships.  The 
French  vessels  attacked 
fearlessly  with  the  cry 
or  die."     The  Ad- 
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miral  and  several  prisoners  were  taken.  Many  of  the  vessels  were  stopped  by 
hawsers  drawn  between  the  English  ships,  or  were  turned  back  from  their  attempt; 
but  fourteen  or  fifteen  succeeded  in  passing  through  every  hindrance.  The  Duke 
in  vain  launched  a  fire-ship  against  them,  which  they  kept  off  with  poles.  They 
reached  the  citadel  and  unloaded,  and  the  enemy  were  now  provided  with  a 
month's  provisions,  whereas  before  they  had  barely  enough  for  two  days.  The 
English  army  was  in  despair.  Of  three  thousand  men  one  half  were  sick  with 
dysentery,  from  the  immoderate  eating  of  grapes.  Their  voice  was  loud  for 
departure,  and  they  were  only  induced  to  remain  by  the  entreaties  of  the  Rochellais. 
These  promised  to  give  them  provisions  and  reinforcements,  to  receive  their  sick, 
and  to  lend  them  ships.  Buckingham  determined  to  wait  a  little  longer  for  the 
promised  help  from  England.  In  the  meantime,  Toiras  amused  the  English  with 
proposals  for  peace.  The  French  received  reinforcements  of  ships  from  Spain, 
and  they  were  thus  enabled  in  the  month  of  October  to  revictual  the  castle  a 
second  time.  The  enemy  held  out  upon  their  pike-heads,  mutton,  capons,  and 
turkeys,  to  let  the  English  see  they  had  no  want.     The  French  were  able  to  land 
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forces  at  fort  La  Pree  which  had  been  neglected  by  the  English.  Soldiers  were 
drawn  out  of  the  trenches  to  > attack  them,  but  were  repulsed  with  loss,  and  only 
with  great  difficulty  recovered  the  trenches  which  they  had  left.  Pressed  on  all 
sides,  without  troops  or  victuals,  with  the  whole  strength  of  France  arrayed 
against  him  and  the  winter  season  close  at  hand,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
determined  to  retreat,  knowing  well  that  the  failure  of  his  expedition  was  complete 
and  irretrievable. 

On  November  6th,  "  for  a  farewell  a  vain  attempt  was  made  on  all  sides  of  the 
citadel,  in  which  the  English  lost  men  and  honour."  On  November  8th,  early  in 
the  morning,  the  drums  beat  and  the  army  prepared  to  march.  The  Duke  of 
Schomberg  had  arrived  with  reinforcements  for  the  French  during  the  night,  and 
had  landed  at  Sainte-Marie,  in  the  south-west  of  the  island.     The  English  retreated 
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along  a  causeway,  carried  over  some  marshes  into  the  little  island  of  Oie,  from 
which  they  were  to  embark.  If  the  enemy  had  attacked  immediately,  few  or 
none  would  have  escaped.  As  it  was,  the  charge  fell  upon  the  rear-guard  of  the 
English  alone,  who  were  engaged  just  as  they  were  entering  upon  the  causeway, 
which  Buckingham  had  neglected  to  secure  by  a  fort.  The  carnage  was  terrible. 
Those  who  escaped  the  sword  were  drowned  in  the  salt-pits  and  ditches,  or  trodden 
under  foot  by  the  crowd  upon  the  bridge.  Fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  men 
were  killed  or  taken  prisoners ;  horses,  baggage,  guns  and  standards  were  captured. 
Forty-four  English  ensigns  were  sent  by  the  King  to  decorate  the  roof  of  Notre- 
Dame.  On  November  9  th  the  army  was  shipped  and  sailed  for  England,  promis- 
ing the  people  of  La  Bochelle  to  come  again  to  their  relief.  At  Plymouth  they 
met  the  fleet  of  the  Earl  of  Holland,  which  had  not  yet  sailed  out  to  their 
assistance. 
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Thus  the  end  of  1627  found  Charles  in  a  worse  condition  than  ever.  The 
failure  of  the  Duke  had  inspired  his  enemies  with  confidence,  and  made  any  attack 
upon  him  more  certain  of  success.  Many  of  the  patriots  who  had  refused  the 
forced  loan  had  heen  imprisoned  for  their  contumacy.  John  Hampden  and 
Thomas  Wentworth,  whose  careers  were  afterwards  so  dissimilar,  were  exposed 
together  to  this  honourable  martyrdom.  Sir  John  Eliot,  prisoner  in  the  gate- 
house, directed  a  petition  to  the  King,  which  showed  that  the  exaction  of  the 
proposed  benevolence,  was  contrary  to  justice  and  religion.  Before  Buckingham's 
expedition,  mariners  had  come  up  from  the  coast  to  Whitehall  and  demanded 
payment  of  their  arrears.  Their  numbers  and  importunity  were  now  largely 
increased.  At  war  with  the  most  powerful  countries  in  Europe,  pledged  to 
support  a  minister  whose  counsels  were  disastrous,  and  whose  actions  were 
unsuccessful,  and  whose  personal  unpopularity  no  success  or  wisdom  could  have 
dissipated,  deprived,  by  his  intemperate  government  both  in  civil  and  religious 
matters,  of  the  support  of  the  nation  to  which  few  English  sovereigns  have 
appealed  in  vain,  Charles  knew  not  where  to  turn.  His  stubborn  mind  was  not 
weaned  from  its  devotion  to  Buckingham,  nor  was  he  less  haughty  and  intolerant  in 
his  efforts  to  establish  a  personal  government.  He  was  persuaded  to  call  a  Parlia- 
ment, not  that  he  might  be  guided  by  its  advice,  but  because  he  hoped  that  some 
unforeseen  controversy  might  offer  him  an  escape  from  his  embarrassments,  and 
with  the  hope  that  a  happy  accident  might  make  his  situation  better,  while 
nothing  could  make  it  worse. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


CHARLES  I.— II. 


N  March  17th,  1628,  the  new  Parliament  met  at  "Westminster.  They 
were  exhorted  to  obedience  and  concord  in  a  sermon  of  Bishop 
Laud,  who  bade  them  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond 
of  peace.  The  King's  speech  was  not  less  unequivocal.  He 
represented  the  dangers  of  the  country  and  the  necessity  of 
supply.  He  warned  them  that  should  the  Parliament  fail  in  its  duties  he  must 
use  those  other  means  which  God  had  put  into  his  hands.  "  Take  not  this  as  a 
threatening,"  he  said,  "  for  I  scorn  to  threaten  any  but  my  equals."  He  ended  by 
declaring  that  he  had  good  hope  of  their  temperance  and  wisdom,  and  that  he 
could  not  give  them  better  advice  than  that  which  had  formed  the  burden  of 
Laud's  discourse.  The  object  of  the  King  was  that  a  supply  might  be  voted  as 
shortly  as  possible  without  discussion  of  grievances,  and  that  the  Parliament  might 
be  then  dissolved.  The  men,  however,  who  had  undertaken  to  vindicate  the 
liberties  of  their  country  had  already  determined  on  their  course  of  action.  They 
had  held  a  meeting  at  the  house  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  situated  close  to  "West- 
minster Hall,  four  days  before  the  assembling  of  Parliament,  in  which  they  had 
decided  to  give  up  for  a  time  the  direct  impeachment  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
and  to  confine  themselves  to  the  redress  of  obvious  grievances.  The  confederates 
consisted,  among  others,  of  Thomas  "Wentworth,  Denzil  Holies,  Sir  John  Eliot, 
Pym,  Selden,  and  Coke.  In  the  very  first  debates  their  cause  was  urged  with 
those  arguments  which  each  was  best  able  to  enforce.  Sir  John  Eliot  passion- 
ately and  rhetorically  set  forth  the  grievances  of  the  nation.  Coke,  the  most 
learned  lawyer  of  his  time,  recalled  the  provisions  of  the  Great  Charter,  and 
showed  how  they  had  been  confirmed  by  the  enactments  of  succeeding  Princes. 
Wentworth  ended  his  speech  by  the  words,  "We  must  vindicate,  what!  new 
things?  No!  our  ancient,  lawful,  and  vital  liberties.  "We  must  reinforce  the  laws 
made  by  our  ancestors  ;  we  must  set  such  a  stamp  upon  them  as  no  licentious 
spirit  shall  dare  hereafter  to  invade  them  !  " 

On  April  3rd,  Mr.  Littleton,  an  eminent  lawyer,  brought  up  the  report  of  a 
Committee  which  had  been  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the  liberty  of  the 
subject.     Four  resolutions  were  put  to  the  house,  and  unanimously  agreed  upon. 
VOL.    II.  o 
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They  formed  the  basis  of  the  Petition  of  Right  which  shortly  followed,  and  an 
important  link  in  the  chain  of  the  liberties  of  England.  The  first  resolution 
provided  that  no  free  man  should  be  detained  in  prison  without  cause  being  shown ; 
the  second  and  third  that  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  is  not  to  be  refused  to  anyone 
notwithstanding  that  he  has  been  imprisoned  by  order  of  the  King  or  privy 
council ;  the  fourth  pronounced  it  the  ancient  and  undoubted  right  of  every  free- 
man to  have  a  full  and  absolute  property  in  his  goods,  and  that  he  may  not  be 
taxed  without  his  consent.  These  resolutions  having  passed  the  Commons  were 
to  be  agreed  to  by  the  Lords. 

On  April  25th,  the  minds  of  the  Lords  became  known.  They  had  remained 
unconvinced  by  the  arguments  of  the  managers  of  the  Commons.  They  expressed 
no  direct  disagreement  with  the  resolutions,  but  left  it  uncertain  whether  the  rights 
demanded  were  not  given  of  the  King's  grace,  and  allowed  that  in  extraordinary 
cases  he  was  to   exercise  the   very  power   which   the   law   denied  him.     The 
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Commons  saw  that  the  time  for  decisive  action  was  come.  On  April  28th  they 
repelled  an  attempt  of  the  King  to  force  upon  them  contentment  with  his 
promise,  and  ordered  the  lawyers  to  draw  up  a  Bill  which  should  place  the  ancient 
liberties  of  their  countrymen  on  a  basis  of  security. 

The  Bill  drawn  up  by  this  Committee  is  known  by  all  as  the  Petition  of 
Bight.  A  Petition  differed  only  from  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  being  passed,  as 
far  as  possible,  simultaneously  by  both  Houses,  the  terms  having  been  before 
agreed  upon.  On  May  5th  it  was  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  three  days  later  it  was  presented  to  the  Lords  as  having  passed  the  Lower 
House.  It  was  a  dignified  and  solemn  indication  of  the  liberties  of  the  subjects, 
asking  for  no  new  privileges,  but  declaring  plainly  what  the  law  was  ascertained 
to  be.  It  dealt  with  three  chief  points  of  grievance  :  arbitrary  taxation,  arbitrary 
imprisonment,  and  the  abuse  of  martial  law.  It  began  by  reciting  the  charters  and 
statutes  by  which  the  royal  power  had  been  limited  in  this  direction,  and  by 
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showing  how  in  each  case  the  law  had  recently  been  violated.  A  Bill  ordering 
five  subsidies  to  be  paid  forthwith  had  been  prepared,  together  with  the  Petition, 
but  the  preamble  made  them  conditional  on  the  receipt  of  a  favourable  answer. 
The  King  had  sent  continual  messages  to  the  Commons  during  the  preparation  of  the 
Petition,  and  the  Lords  had  attempted  to  weaken  the  resolution  of  the  other  House 
by  counter  proposals  of  a  milder  character.  Both  these  dangers  were  avoided 
by  the  firmness  of  Eliot  and  Selden.  The  petition  was  at  last  passed  by  the  Lords, 
with  two  verbal  alterations.  Eleven  days  were  consumed  in  conference  between 
the  contending  powers.  On  May  24th  the  Lords  gave  way ;  on  May  26th  and  27th 
the  Petition  was  formally  passed,  with  the  alteration  of  two  words  only.  On  May 
28th  it  was  presented  by  the  Lord  Keeper  to  the  King.  Charles  received  the 
Petition  in  silence,  but  sent  the  same  night  the  promise  of  a  speedy  answer. 

On  the  2nd  of  June  the  Commons  were  summoned  to  receive  the  answer  of 
the  King.  They  would  have  expected  in  due  course  the  regular  reply,  "Soit 
droit  fait  comme  il  est  desire."     Instead  of  this  the  Lord  Keeper  read  as  follows : — 

"The  king  willeth  that  right  be 
done  according  to  the  laws  and  statutes 
of  the  realm :  that  the  statutes  be  put 
in  due  execution,  and  that  his  subjects 
may  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  any 
wrongs  or  oppressions  contrary  to  their 
just  rights  and  liberties;  to  the  pre- 
servation of  which  he  holds  himself  in 
conscience  as  well  obliged  as  of  his  own 
prerogative." 

Charles  had  already  more  than  once 
taken  the  advice  of  the  Judges  as  to 
the  effect  of  his  granting  the  Petition. 
He  had  been  told  that  every  law  after  it  is  made  hath  its  exposition.  But 
the  courtly  compliance  of  the  bench  could  not  secure  him  from  anxiety.  The 
vague  and  uncertain  answer  of  the  King  raised  the  patriots  to  greater  efforts ; 
Sir  John  Eliot  stood  foremost  in  the  breach.  The  King,  afraid  of  a  direct 
attack  upon  Buckingham,  declared  his  intention  of  proroguing  Parliament  on 
the  11th  of  June.  This  message  was  brought  by  the  Speaker  on  the  morning 
of  June  5th,  after  he  had  been  for  a  long  time  closeted  with  the  King.  The 
patriots  knew  that  the  time  for  action  had  arrived.  After  some  delay,  Coke 
asserted  that  "  the  author  and  cause  of  all  these  miseries  was  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham."  This,  we  are  told,  was  "  entertained  and  answered  with  a  joyful 
acclamation  of  the  House  ;  and  as  when  one  good  hound  receives  the  scent, 
the  rest  come  in  with  a  full  cry,  so  they  pursued  it,  and  every  one  came  on 
home  and  laid  the  blame  where  they  thought  the  fault  was."  The  Speaker, 
who  left  the  House,  returned  after  an  absence  of  three  hours,  and  told  them  they 
should  immediately  adjourn  till  the  next  morning.  On  the  two  following  days 
the  Commons  proceeded  to  consider  their  Remonstrance;  but  on  the  afternoon  of 
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the  7th  the  King  suddenly  came  down  to  the  House  of  Lords.  He  ordered  the 
Petition  of  Right  to  be  again  read,  and  "  a  great  and  joyful  cry  arose  "  when  the 
answer,  "Soit  droit  fait  comme  il  est  desire,"  was  heard  from  the  monarch's  mouth. 
London  was  illuminated  and  bells  were  rung  in  all  the  churches.  England  was 
too  hasty  in  showing  her  joy,  that  the  wish  of  her  heart  was  accomplished,  that 
the  great  Duke  was  overthrown.  Charles  probably  believed  that  the  Remon- 
strance was  now  at  an  end,  but  the  Committee  of  Grievances  did  not  relax  their 
efforts.  They  complained  of  abuses  in  government  and  in  religion,  of  unguarded 
seas  and  decay  of  trade ;  only  on  one  point  existed  a  difference  of  opinion — shall 
the  Duke  be  mentioned  as  the  cause  and  origin  of  these  evils  ?  On  June  13th  it 
was  decided  to  insert  his  name. 

On  June  22nd  the  Remonstrance  was  presented  to  the  King,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Duke.  It  begged  the  King  to  take  into  his  consideration  whether  the  Duke 
had  not  so  abused  his  confidence  as  no  longer  to  deserve  to  continue  in  his  offices. 

After  it  was  read  Buckingham  fell  on  his 
knees  as  if  to  speak,  but  the  King  lifted  him 
by  his  hand  and  led  him  from  the  room. 
On  June  26th  Parliament  was  prorogued. 

The  hostility  of  Parliament  to  the  Duke 
was  destined  soon  to  have  an  unexpected 
fulfilment.  To  the  eyes  of  anxious  patriots 
it  might  appear  that  his  position  was  stronger 
than  ever.  The  friends  of  prerogative  and 
of  royal  power  were  richly  rewarded.  Laud 
was  raised  to  the  see  of  London;  Richard 
Montague,  who  had  been  attacked  by  three 
successive  Parliaments,  was  made  Bishop  of 
Chichester.  The  Privy  Council  and  the 
Ministry  was : — "Weston,  a  servile  creature  of 
Buckingham's,  was  made  Lord  Treasurer, 
with  a  peerage ;  Wentworth  received  a  similar  promotion,  and  took  his  seat 
at  the  Council  board,  where  he  was  afterwards  to  complete  the  policy  of  the 
present  favourite,  whose  life  was  nearly  at  its  close.  The  temper  of  the  King 
was  made  evident  by  other  tokens.  Those  copies  of  the  Petition  of  Right 
which  had  been  printed  with  the  King's  consent  attached  to  them  were 
recalled,  and  other  copies,  with  his  first  answer  substituted  in  their  place.  Ton- 
nage and  poundage  was  levied  at  the  out-ports,  the  Remonstrance  was  expunged 
from  the  records  of  Parliament.  The  Duke  was  indefatigable  in  seconding  the 
efforts  of  his  master.  He  visited  the  dockyards  and  hurried  on  the  preparations 
for  the  relief  of  La  Rochelle.  In  August  he  went  to  Portsmouth  to  take  command 
of  the  expedition,  while  the  King  took  up  his  abode  at  a  little  distance.  On 
August  23rd  news  had  just  arrived  at  the  Duke's  lodgings,  in  the  High  Street  of 
Portsmouth,  that  Rochelle  had  been  relieved  with  a  supply  of  provisions.  The 
King  had  sent  over  to  summon  the  Duke  to  his  presence,  but  his  coach  was  already 
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at  the  door  to  enable  him  to  carry  the  intelligence  as  soon  as  possible  to  his 
master.  Soubise  and  other  French  Protestant  lords  had  hastened  to  the  Duke,  and 
were  protesting,  with  vehement  gesticulations,  against  giving  too  great  credulity 
to  the  information.  It  was,  they  said,  a  trick  of  Richelieu's  to  delay  the  English 
reinforcements.  The  Duke,  in  the  greatest  joy  and  alacrity,  had  come  down  to  the 
breakfast-room.  Breakfast  was  over  at  half-past  nine,  and  the  Duke  was  passing 
out  into  the  hall  to  drive  to  the  court ;  at  the  end  of  the  passage  he  stooped  down 
to  speak  to  an  English  colonel — honest  little  Tom  Fryer — when  a  dull  blow  was 
heard,  with  the  words,  "  God  have  mercy  on  thy  soul."  The  Duke  staggered 
forward,  blood  poured  from  his  nose  and  mouth.  Those  who  were  standing 
round  drew  their  swords  and  would  have  attacked  the  Frenchmen,  mistaking  their 
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vivacity  for  anger.  In  the  midst  of  the  disturbance  a  man  stepped  forward  from 
the  kitchen,  which  was  next  the  hall,  drew  his  sword  and  said,  "  I  am  the  man." 
It  was  John  Felton,  a  lieutenant  in  the  army,  discontented  on  account  of  the  non- 
payment of  the  arrears  due  to  him.  He  had  seen,  some  time  before,  a  written  copy 
of  the  Remonstrance  in  London  from  which  he  had  judged  the  Duke  to  be  the 
greatest  enemy  of  his  country.  He  bought  a  long  knife,  travelled  down  to  Ports- 
mouth, and  arrived  there  only  half  an  hour  before  the  commission  of  the  deed. 
He  denied  stoutly  that  he  had  accomplices,  and  eventually  met  his  death  with 
firmness.  In  the  meantime  the  body  of  the  murdered  man  was  left  alone  in  the 
hall,  lying  on  one  of  the  tables.  The  Duchess  and  her  sister  rushed  into  the 
gallery,  which  overlooked  the  scene  of  murder,  and  shrieked  in  distraction.  The 
news  was  brought  to  Charles  when  he  was  at  prayers  with  his  household.     He 
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showed  no  outward  sign  of  emotion  and  remained  till   the  service  was  finished. 
He  then  gave  himself  up  for  several  days  to  an  agony  of  grief. 

The  death  of  Buckingham  made  no  difference  to  Charles's  plans.  The  fleet  for 
La  Rochelle  was  fitted  out  under  his  own  superintendence.  It  was  despatched  too 
late  for  the  relief  of  the  town,  which  fell  before  the  arms  of  the  Catholics,  October 
28th.  The  King  ordered  tonnage  and  poundage  to  be  levied  by  his  own  authority, 
and  when  Richard  Chambers  and  other  merchants  refused  to  pay  he  caused  them 
to  be  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  the  Marshalsea.  Arbitrary  government  in  the 
state  was  connected  as  before  with  the  development  of  High  Church  doctrine. 
Laud,  Bishop  of  London,  was  not  content  with  promoting  Montague  and  Main- 
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waring;  he  published  an  authorised  version  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and 
declared  the  severest  penalties  against  any  one  who  should,  in  the  slightest  par- 
ticular offend  against  them.  "With  these  questions  Parliament  had  to  deal  when  it 
reassembled  on  January  20th.  The  Petition  of  Right  was  passed,  the  great 
enemy  of  free  government  was  dead ;  but  the  principles  which  the  first  declared 
and  the  second  had  professed  were  far  from  dissolution.  Religion  first  claimed  the 
attention  of  Parliament.  They  were  afraid  of  two  dangers,  Popery  and  Arminian- 
ism — lest  the  authority  of  the  Church  should  claim  too  exclusive  a  hold  over  the 
conscience  of  the  people,  and  lest  a  subservient  clergy  should  preach  too  vigor- 
ously the  doctrine  of  Divine  right. 
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Immediately  after  prayers  on  March  3rd  the  Speaker  announced  the  King's 
instructions,  that  the  House  should  adjourn  till  March  10th.  Eliot,  notwithstanding, 
rose  to  speak,  and  when  the  Speaker  pleaded  the  King's  orders  for  him  to  quit  the 
House  immediately  he  had  delivered  his  message,  Denzil  Holies  and  Valentine, 
who  were  sitting  on  either  side  of  him,  seized  him,  and  held  him  in  his  chair. 
Eliot,  in  a  magnificent  burst  of  eloquence,  introduced  the  Declaration  which  he  was 
presenting  to  the  House,  and  when  none  of  the  officers  of  the  House  would  consent 
to  read  it  to  the  assembly,  threw  it  upon  the  floor.  The  Speaker  had  thrice 
attempted  to  rise  and  go,  and  thrice  he  had  been  dragged  back  to  his  seat.  "  God's 
wounds,"  Holies  cried,  "  he  should  sit  there  till  it  please  them  to  rise."  In  the 
meantime  blows  were  struck  and  swords  were  drawn.  The  King  was  sitting 
impatiently  in  the  House  of  Lords,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  Speaker.     He  sent 
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to  the  sergeant-at-arms  to  remove  the  men,  which  would  have  put  an  end  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  House,  but  Sir  Miles  Hobart  locked  the  door,  put  the  key  in 
his  pocket,  and  replaced  the  mace  on  the  table.  Eliot  read  from  another  paper  in 
his  hand]  an  abstract  of  the  Declaration  which  would  not  be  formally  presented 
to  the  House.  The  Black  Eod  knocked  at  the  door,  but  was  refused  admittance. 
The  King,  in  a  rage,  sent  to  force  the  door  open.  When  Eliot  had  finished  reading 
Holies,  standing  by  the  chair,  put  three  resolutions  to  the  vote.  They  were  received 
with  an  unanimous  shout  of  assent  from  all  who  were  present.  The  doors  were 
opened,  the  Commons  rushed  out,  carrying  with  them  in  their  course  the  officers 
sent  by  Charles  to  force  an  entrance.  On  March  10th  the  Parliament  was  formally 
dissolved,  and  no  other  was  summoned  for  eleven  years. 

The  proclamation  by  which  Parliament  was  dissolved  was  dated  March  3rd ; 
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on  the  following  day  Eliot,  Holies,  Valentine,  Selden,  Coryton,  Hobart,  Hayman, 
Long,  and  Stroud  were  summoned  to  the  Privy  Council.  They  were  charged  with 
seditious  conduct,  and  were  committed  to  the  Tower.  On  February  12th,  1630, 
judgment  was  pronounced :  Eliot  was  condemned  to  pay  £2,000 ;  Holies,  1,000 
marks ;  Valentine,  £500  ;  they  were  to  be  kept  in  prison  during  the  King's 
pleasure,  and  should  not  be  dismissed  until  they  had  acknowledged  their  fault  and 
given  security  for  their  good  behaviour.  The  other  two  procured  their  release ; 
Eliot  remained  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower.  His  imprisonment,  at  first  mild,  was 
made  gradually  more  rigorous.  He  was  deprived  by  degrees  of  his  books  and  his 
friends,  he  was  removed  to  a  cell  in  which  cold  and  damp  and  solitude  could  not 
long  fail  to  do  the  work  of  the  executioner.  Worn  by  consumption,  he  asked 
permission  to  be  released,  that  on  the  recovery  of  his  health  he  might  again  continue 
his  punishment.  It  was  denied  him,  on  the  ground  that  although  his  body  was 
broken  his  mind  remained  erect  and  formidable  as  ever.  He  died  at  last  on 
November  27th,  1632.  Even  his  bones  were  not  permitted  to  rest  in  the  sepulchre 
of  his  father ;  by  the  King's  express  orders  they  were  buried  in  the  church  of  that 
parish  where  he  died. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Charles  had  now  deliberately  determined  to  govern 
without  a  Parliament ;  at  the  same  time  no  one  had  succeeded  Buckingham  in  the 
post  of  favourite,  or  Prime  Minister.  Charles  gave  much  personal  attention  to  the 
affairs  of  his  Government,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  interval  which  elapsed 
before  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament  was  one  of  unhappiness  or  degradation 
for  the  nation  at  large.  The  condition  of  England  might  have  been  envied  by 
foreign  countries.  Charles  was  a  very  accomplished  man,  and  an  ardent  admirer 
of  the  arts.  Had  his  reign  continued  peaceful  and  prosperous  he  would  have  left 
to  the  nation  a  palace  not  less  distinguished  than  Versailles,  and  a  collection  of 
pictures  and  statues  equal  to  those  of  the  Bourbons  or  the  Medici.  More  difficult 
affairs  of  state  were  decided  by  the  Privy  Council,  a  body  of  thirty-five  members 
representing  a  reasonable  amount  of  ability.  Laud  was  perhaps  the  most  advanced 
member ;  no  one  had  stricter  notions  of  prerogative,  or  was  more  disposed  to 
support  them  by  harsh  measures.  His  impetuosity  had  often  to  be  restrained  by 
his  wiser  colleagues.  He  was  as  active  in  secular  matters  as  in  ecclesiastical. 
The  most  commanding  amongst  them  all  was  Thomas  Wentworth,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Strafford.  He  had  once  fought  side  by  side  wi  th  Eliot  for  the  popular  cause, 
but  had,  to  the  grief  and  indignation  of  his  party,  deserted  to  the  Court.  We  shall 
never  know  whether  he  was  moved  by  conviction  or  influence.  If  he  was  a  traitor 
he  paid  dearly  for  his  treason.  He  was  now  President  of  the  North,  or  Viceroy 
of  all  England  north  of  the  Trent.  He  held  his  court  at  York,  and  was  therefore 
seldom  present  at  the  meetings  in  London.  Last,  but  not  least,  was  James, 
Marquis  and  first  Duke  of  Hamilton.  He  was  the  King's  chief  support  in  Scot- 
land, and  after  sacrificing  his  rank  and  fortune  in  his  master's  service,  died  on  the 
scaffold,  where  Charles  and  Strafford  had  preceded  him.  He  was  now  in  the 
first  flush  of  youth.  He  had  been  chosen  to  lead  an  army  of  Scotch  volunteers  to 
assist  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden  in  the  defence  of  the  Queen  of  Bohemia,  and 
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had  returned  in  September,  1632.  To  these  men,  under  the  King,  the  whole 
government  of  the  country  was  committed.  They  formed  the  only  semblance  of  a 
body  representing  the  wishes  of  a  nation,  they  formed  the  only  check  upon  the 
proclamations,  orders,  and  injunctions  of  the  King. 

Although  by  the  peace  concluded  with  France  and  Spain  great  sources  of 
expense  had  been  curtailed,  the  exchequer  remained  empty.  The  five  subsidies 
voted  by  Parliament  had  been  spent,  and  no  more  could  be  expected.  Parliament 
had  rested  its  power  on  the  foundation  of  the  purse,  and  the  ingenuity  of  the 
Council  was  taxed  to  discover  what  substitute  for  the  grants  of  Parliament  could 
be  found.  The  King  seems  to  have  believed  the  Crown  still  possessed  sufficient 
legal  power,  if  exerted  to  its  full  extent,  to  provide  for  the  necessities  of  state ;  while 


he  was  devoid  of  the  tact  which  ought  to  have  warned  him  that  these  pretensions 
were  now  as  completely  extinct  as  if  they  had  never  existed,  and  that  the  first  show 
of  their  revival  would  cause  a  revolution. 

The  means  adopted  of  raising  money  was  as  follows  : — Tonnage  and  pound- 
age were  exacted  by  proclamation,  fines  were  demanded  for  new  titles  to  estates 
and  for  having  refused  to  accept  knighthood,  monopolies  were  restored,  obselete 
forest  rights  were  enforced,  while  Laud  filled  the  coffers  of  the  Crown  by  illegal 
punishments. 

Charles  was  now  at  liberty  to  turn  his  face  northwards,  and  to  establish  the 
foundations  of  true  monarchy  and  true  religion  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed. 
The  journey  to  Scotland  had  long  been  talked  of,  and  was  at  last  undertaken  in 
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June,  1633.  The  King's  progress  through  England  was  magnificent.  The  richest 
nobles  enlarged  their  houses,  and  diminished  their  revenues  to  receive  him  with 
honour,  and  it  was  even  ?aid  that  the  disturbances  of  a  later  period  were  in  some 
measure  due  to  the  debts  then  contracted  by  the  nobility.  Charles  moved 
from  Welbeck  to  Raby,  from  Raby  to  Durham.  On  his  entrance  into  Scotland 
still  greater  splendour  was  displayed.  Charles  returned  to  England  in  August. 
He  entered  London  with  privacy,  and  dropped  quietly  down  the  river  without 
state  or  ceremony,  that  he  might  surprise  the  Queen,  who  was  residing  at  Green- 
wich. 


CHAPTER  X. 


CHARLES  I.— III. 


HE  effects  of  a  weak  Government  and  a  disunited  nation  soon  became 
apparent.  England  could  no  longer  claim  to  be  mistress  of  the 
seas.  The  narrow  straits  wbicb  border  our  shores  became  infested 
with  pirates  of  all  nations.  The  Dutch  attempted  to  fish  on  our 
coasts  without  licence,  and  the  pen  of  their  greatest  states- 
man, Grotius,  was  employed  to  assert  the  freedom  of  the  seas.  Selden  replied 
in  the  "  Mare  Clausum,"  and  showed  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  neigh- 
bouring seas  had  belonged  to  England  from  the  earliest  times.  The  revenues 
•derived  from  the  irregular  exactions  which  we  have  described  had  at  last  failed, 
and  a  new  tax  was  discovered,  either  by  Noy,  the  Attorney  General,  or  by  some 
other  subservient  minister  of  the  Court.  On  October  20th,  1634,  a  writ  was 
issued  addressed  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  the  City  of  London,  ordering  them  to 
provide  seven  ships  of  various  sizes,  fully  armed  and  equipped,  to  be  ready  in  the 
harbour  of  Portsmouth  before  the  first  of  March,  and  giving  power  to  assess  all 
members  of  the  city  to  contribute  to  the  expenses.  Such  was  the  first  beginning 
of  "  ship-money,"  "  a  word,"  says  Lord  Clarendon,  "  of  a  lasting  sound  in  the 
memory  of  the  kingdom."  The  corporation  of  London  pleaded  their  ancient 
privileges,  but  in  vain.  The  money  was  levied,  and  when  Richard  Chambers,  who 
had  before  resisted  the  illegal  exaction  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  refused  to  pay 
his  share,  he  was  sent  to  prison.  The  Judges  of  the  King's  Bench  refused  to  hear 
him  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  the  charge,  saying  that  there  was  a  rule  of  Govern- 
ment and  a  rule  of  law,  and  that  they  could  not  allow  the  legality  of  measures 
which  were  necessary  for  the  government  of  the  country  to  be  called  in  question. 
At  length  a  fleet  of  sixty  ships  had  been  got  together  by  levying  the  tax  upon  the 
maritime  towns,  and  Charles  now  determined,  by  the  advice  of  Finch,  to  extend 
the  imposition  to  the  whole  kingdom.  In  October,  1636,  writs  were  sent  to  the 
sheriff  of  each  county,  demanding  ships  of  various  sizes  and  specifying  how  much 
money  was  to  be  paid  in  compensation. 

The  first  year  that  the  writs  were  issued  to  the  maritime  places  only,  they  met 
with  little  or  no  opposition  ;  but  now,  when  they  were  directed  to  the  whole 
kingdom,  even  some  of  those  who  submitted  before  refused  payment.     Therefore 
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the  lord  keeper  was  directed  to  address  the  judges  upon  the  subject  in  the  Star 
Chamber  before  they  proceeded  on  their  circuits.  The  King  asked  them  when 
the  good  and  safety  of  the  kingdom  in  general  is  concerned,  and  the  whole 
kingdom  in  danger,  whether  may  not  the  King  by  writ  under  the  great  seal  of 
England  command  all  the  subjects  of  our  kingdom,  at  their  charge,  to  provide 
and  furnish  such  a  number  of  ships  with  men,  victuals,  and  munition,  and  for 
such  time  as  we  shall  think  fit  for  the  defence  and  safeguard  of  the  kingdom  from 
such  danger  and  peril,  and  by  law  compel  the  daring  thereof  in  case  of  refusal 
or  refractoriness ;  and  whether,  in  such  a  case,  is  not  the  King  the  sole  judge  both 
of  the  danger  and  when  and  how  the  same  is  to  be  prevented  and  avoided  ?  To 
which  the  judges  replied,  "  We  have,  according  to  your  Majesty's  command,  every 
man  by  himself,  and  all  of  us  together,  taken  into  serious  consideration  the  case 
and  question  signed  by  your  Majesty  and  inclosed  in  your  royal  letter,  and  we  are 
of  general  opinion  that  when  the  good  and  safety  of  the  kingdom  in  general  are 
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concerned,  and  the  kingdom  in  danger,  your  Majesty  may  by  writ  under  the 
great  seal  of  England,  command  all  your  subjects  of  this  your  kingdom  at  their 
charge  to  provide  and  furnish  such  a  number  of  ships  with  men,  victuals,  ammuni- 
tion, and  for  such  time  as  your  Majesty  shall  think  fit  for  the  defence  and  safe- 
guard of  this  kingdom  in  such  danger  and  peril ;  and  that,  by  law,  your  Majesty 
may  compel  the  daring  thereof  in  case  of  refusal  or  refractoriness ;  and  we  are 
also  of  opinion  that  in  such  a  case  your  Majesty  is  the  sole  judge  both  of  the 
danger  and  when  and  how  the  same  is  to  be  prevented  and  avoided."  Two  of  the 
judges,  Crooke  and  Hatton,  had  dissented  from  the  judgment,  but  they  afterwards 
signed  it,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  their  duty  to  ratify  the  opinion  of  the 
majority.  The  importance  of  the  decision  was  immediately  recognised  by  Went- 
worth.  He  declared  it  to  be  the  greatest  service  the  legal  profession  had  done 
the  crown  in  his  time.  "But,"  he  added,  "unless  his  Majesty  hath  the  like 
power  declared  to  raise  a  land  army  upon  the  same  exigencies  of  state,  the  crown 
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seems  to  me  to  stand  but  upon  one  leg,  at  home  to  be  considerable,  but  by  halves 
to  foreign  princes  abroad ;  yet  sure  this,  methinks,  convinces  a  power  for  the 
sovereign  to  raise  payments  for  land  forces,  and  consequently  submits  to  his 
wisdom  and  ordinance  the  transporting  of  money  or  men  into  foreign  states,  so  to 
carry,  by  way  of  prevention,  the  fire  from  ourselves  into  the  dwelling  of  our 
enemies  (an  act  which  Edward  III.  and  Henry  V.  full  well  understood),  and  if  by 
degrees  Scotland  and  Ireland  be  drawn  to  contribute  their  proportions  to  these 
levies  for  the  public  omne  tulit  punctum.  This  piece  well  fortified  for  ever 
indicates  the  royalty  at  home  from  under  the  conditions  and  restraints  of  subjects, 
renders  us  also  abroad,  even  to  the  greatest  kings,  the  most  considerable  monarchy 
in  Christendom."  In  these  words  we  have  a  clear  announcement  of  the  principle 
of  "  thorough,"  which  was  to  bring  both  minister  and  master  to  the  scaffold. 
The  example  of  Richard  Chambers  was  soon  followed  with  more  distinctions 
and  success.  John  Hampden  belonged  to  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  Bucking- 
hamshire. His  mother  was  an  aunt  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  he  was  connected 
from  his  earliest  entrance  into  public  life  with  the  popular  party  in  their  struggle 
against  oppression.  He  attached  himself  as  soon 
as  he  came  into  Parliament  to  Selden,  Pym, 
and  Eliot.  "Wentworth  was  elected  at  the  same 
time,  and  displayed  in  the  service  of  his  country 
the  same  vigour  and  eloquence  with  which  he 
afterwards  supported  the  court.  In  1626  he  was 
imprisoned  for  refusing  to  contribute  to  forced 
loans  imposed  by  the  King.  He  replied  to  the 
demand  "that  he  could  be  content  to  lend  as 
well  as  others,  but  that  he  feared  to  draw  down 
upon  himself  that  curse  in  Magna  Charta  which 
should  be  read  twice  a  year  against  those  who  in- 
fringe it."  His  mind  had  been  strengthened  with  wide  and  various  study,  but  at 
this  time  he  devoted  himself  more  especially  to  history  and  politics.  His  wife 
died  in  1634,  and  left  him  more  free  to  devote  his  affections  to  his  country.  He 
now  determined  to  resist  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability  the  impost  of  ship  money, 
and  the  court  recognised  immediately  that  they  had  found  a  worthy  antagonist. 
A  writ  was  directed  in  October,  1636,  to  Sir  Peter  Semple  of  Stowe,  High  Sheriff 
of  Buckinghamshire,  ordering  the  county  to  furnish  a  ship  of  four  hundred  and 
fifty  tons,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  to  provide  wages  and  provisions  for 
twenty-six  weeks,  or  instead  to  pay  £4,500  into  the  Treasury  for  the  King's  use. 
This  rate  was  levied  upon  a  county  farthest  removed  from  the  four  seas.  The 
defaulters  were  numerous,  but  the  name  of  Hampden  was  singled  out  for  punish- 
ment. He  had  been  assessed  at  thirty-one  shillings  and  sixpence  for  the  whole  of 
his  property,  but  the  particular  sum  in  dispute  was  twenty  shillings  payable  on 
his  lands  at  Stoke  Mandeville.  The  case  came  on  for  hearing,  November  6th,  1637. 
Hampden's  counsel  were  St.  John  and  Holbourne.  The  Solicitor  and  Attorney 
General,  Littleton  and  Banks,  appeared  for  the  Crown.      The  chief  arguments 
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against  the  exaction  were  these :  (1)  That  the  laws  of  England  had  provided  for 
the  defence  of  the  realm,  by  the  military  tenures  which  provided  an  army,  by  the 
tenures  of  the  Cinque  Ports  and  the  maritime  towns  which  furnished  a  navy,  by 
the  Crown  revenues,  and  by  the  supply  granted  by  Parliament.  (2)  That  the 
Kings  of  England  possessed  no  general  right  of  taxation.  This  was  proved  by 
the  exaction  of  loans  and  benevolences,  for  the  King  would  never  ask  as  a  loan 
what  he  had  a  right  to  demand ;  by  a  long  chain  of  charters  and  statutes,  by 
which  it  was  expressly  provided  that  no  taxes  should  be  levied  on  the  nation 
without  its  consent ;  and  by  a  number  of  precedents  by  which  it  was  shown  that 
in  case  of  danger  Parliament  was  always  summoned  to  provide  for  the  emergency, 
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and  in  this  case  no  very  pressing  danger  could  be  shown  to  exist.  (3)  Lastly,  it 
was  asserted  that  the  exaction  of  ship  money  was  a  plain  violation  of  the  Petition 
of  Right,  which  had  been  designed  to  meet  an  emergency  of  this  nature.  The 
counsel  for  the  Crown  argued  that  it  is  inherent  in  the  power  of  the  King  that 
when  he  conceives  the  kingdom  to  be  in  danger  he  may  command  and  compel 
his  subjects  throughout  the  whole  of  England  to  furnish  and  equip  the  necessary 
ships,  and  that  this  is  part  of  the  common  law  of  England.  They  quoted  prece- 
dents from  the  Saxon  times  downwards,  which  required  ships  for  the  defence 
of  the  nation.  They  showed  from  the  rolls  of  Parliaments  of  Edward  I.  and 
Richard  II.  that  the  Commons  had  acknowledged  the  right  in  the  King  not  only 
to  impress  men  but  to  levy  money  in  aid,  "  as  belonging  to  the  wars."     They 
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argued,  "  Is  the  King  to  direct  the  war,  and  yet  shall  he  have  neither  men  nor 
money  without  asking  his  subjects  leave  ?  "  They  laid  stress  on  the  fairness  of  the 
assessment,  and  contrasted  the  wealth  and  position  of  Mr.  Hampden  with  the 
smallness  of  the  amount  he  was  called  upon  to  pay.  "If  he  be  too  highly 
assessed  he  might  call  the  sheriff  in  question.  But  the  sheriff  of  Bucks  is  rather 
to  be  fined  for  setting  him  at  so  low  a  rate  as  twenty  shillings.  We  know  what 
house  Mr.  Hampden  is  of,  of  his  estate  too.  For  anything  I  know  it  might  as  well 
be  twenty  pounds."  Holbourne  followed  with  a  most  powerful  reply.  He  said 
that  strings  of  violation  of  the  law  in  disturbed  and  dangerous  times  were  no 
reason  why  the  law  should  continue  to  be  violated,  that  Acts  of  Parliament  had 
been  passed  for  the  express  purpose  of  restraining  these  excesses  of  prerogative. 
He   appealed   to   the  general  principles  of   free  and  popular  government,  and 


defended  the  principles  of  civil  liberty  with  such  warmth  and  energy  that  he  was 
sometimes  called  to  order  by  the  bench.  His  speech  lasted  four  days.  The  trial 
which  had  begun  on  November  6,  was  not  completed  till  December  18.  The 
judgment  of  the  courts  was  not  finally  agreed  upon  till  six  months  afterwards. 

In  the  Hilary  term  following  the  arguments  of  counsel,  four  of  the  judges, 
Weston,  Crowley,  Berkeley,  and  Vernon,  gave  judgment  unanimously  for  the 
Crown.  In  the  Easter  term,  Trevor  decided  in  favour  of  the  prerogative.  Crooke 
directly  against  it.  Whitelocke  tells  us  that  Sir  George  Crooke  had  intended  to 
give  his  opinion  for  the  Crown,  but  that  his  lady,  who  was  a  very  good  and  pious 
woman,  strengthened  his  resolution.  She  told  him  that  she  hoped  he  would  do 
nothing  against  his  conscience  for  fear  of  any  danger  and  prejudice  to  him  or  his 
family,  and  that  she  would  be  content  to  suffer  want  and  misery  with  him  rather 
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than  be  the  occasion  for  him  to  do  or  say  anything  against  his  judgment  and 
conscience.  A  few  days  later  Jones  decided  doubtfully  for  the  King,  stipulating 
that  no  part  of  the  tax  should  be  paid  to  the  privy  purse.  Hatton  pronounced 
openly  the  opinion  which  a  false  desire  of  unanimity  had  led  him  on  a  previous 
occasion  to  conceal.  In  the  Trinity  term  Denham  and  the  chief  Baron  Davenport 
decided  for  Hampden ;  but  the  Chief  Justices,  Finch  and  Bramston,  concluding 
against  him,  gave  a  majority  of  eight  against  four  for  the  King.  On  June  11th, 
the  Court,  on  the  motion  of  the  Attorney-General,  ordered  "  that  judgment  shall 
be  forthwith  entered,  that  the  aforesaid  John  Hampden  ought  to  be  charged  with 
and  satisfy  the  aforesaid  sum  of  20s."  The  effect  of  this  judgment  upon  the 
people  was  very  powerful.     The  nation  had  been  at  first  disposed  to  assist  the 

King  in  his  necessities,  and  to  believe  that 
such  necessities  existed.  But,  as  Clarendon 
tells  us,  "  when  they  heard  it  demanded  in 
a  court  of  law  as  a  right,  and  adjudged  so 
upon  such  grounds  and  reasons  as  every 
bystander  was  able  to  swear  was  not  law — 
by  a  logic  that  left  no  man  anything  which 
he  might  call  his  own — they  no  longer  looked 
upon  it  as  the  case  of  one  man,  but  the  case 
of  the  kingdom,  which  they  thought  them- 
selves bound  in  public  justice  not  to  submit 
to." 

The  triumph  of  arbitrary  power,  and  the 
bitterness  of  religious  persecution,  of  which 
we  shall  presently  give  a  more  particular 
account,  induced  many  Puritans  and  pat- 
riots to  seek  across  the  Atlantic  the  liberty 
of  conscience  and  freedom  of  government 
which  they  could  no  longer  find  in  their  own 
country.  The  plantations,  as  they  were 
called,  had  taken  a  large  development  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  and  even  then  Bancroft 
had  attempted  to  cut  off  this  line  of  retreat  from  those  who  were  escaping 
from  his  severity.  Two  English  noblemen,  Lord  Say  and  Lord  Brook,  united 
both  in  politics  and  friendship,  had  founded  in  Connecticut  a  town  called 
Saybrook,  where  they  hoped  they  might  end  their  days  under  such  a  polity 
and  religion  as  they  had  desired  to  establish  for  their  brother  citizens.  To  this 
country  many  had  already  retreated,  but  Charles  and  Laud  were  not  to  be  baulked 
of  their  prey.  On  April  6th,  1638,  a  proclamation  was  issued  that  "His  Majesty 
and  the  Board,  taking  into  consideration  the  frequent  resort  to  New  England  of 
divers  persons  ill-affected  to  the  religion  established  in  the  Church  of  England, 
and  to  the  good  and  peaceable  government  of  the  state,  prohibits^all  owners  of 
ships  to  set  sail  for  New  England  until  they  had  obtained  special  permission  from 
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the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council ; "  and,  on  August  19,  a  similar  order  was  issued 
(hat  "no  clergyman  should  be  suffered  to  go  over  into  the  Summer  Islands  without 
the  permission  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  London,  since 
they  take  liberty  to  nourish  and  preserve  the  factious  and  schismatical  humours 
to  the  seducing  and  abuse  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  and  the  hindrance  of  that 
conformity  and  unity  in  the  Church  which  His  Majesty  is  careful  and  desirous  to 
establish  throughout  his  dominions."  A  story  is  repeated  by  many  historians, 
which  rests  on  very  slight  foundations,  but  which  points  to  the  truth  that 
Ihese  tyrannical  and  overbearing  acts  carried  within  them  the  seeds  of  their  own 
retribution.  It  is  said  that  when  the  proclamation  of  April  6  was  issued  eight 
ships  full  of  respectable  emigrants  were  lying  in  the  Thames.  On  board  one  of 
these  had  actually  embarked  John  Hampden  and  Oliver  Cromwell.     The  King 
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arbitrarily  recalled  them,  the  one,  by  shedding  his  pure  and  guiltless  blood,  to  set 
the  seal  of  innocence  upon  the  cause  for  which  he  fought,  the  other  to  execute  a 
just  but  perhaps  too  terrible  vengeance,  and  to  establish  a  vigorous  and  respected 
Government  on  the  ruins  of  a  decayed  and  fallen  monarchy. 

The  meanness  and  spite  of  which  Laud  was  capable,  and  the  corruption  and 
unfairness  of  the  Law  Courts,  are  perhaps  in  no  case  more  clearly  shown  than  in 
the  persecution  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  Williams  had,  by  his  own  conduct, 
to  some  extent  deserved  a  retribution  of  this  kind.  He  had  advised  the  prosecution 
of  Bacon  and  had  succeeded  to  his  place ;  he  had  furthered  the  deprivation  of 
Archbishop  Abbot  in  the  hope  of  supplanting  him.  He  had  lost  his  place  by 
offending  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  but  had  been  one  of  the  first  to  discover  and 
bring  into  notice  the  talents  of  Laud.  Laud  after  his  rapid  rise  saw  no  other 
ecclesiastic  of  whom  he  had  the  same  reason  to  be  jealous  and  afraid.     He  there- 
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fore  determined  the  destruction  of  Williams,  and  enlisted  Wentworth  in  the  cause. 
The  grounds  on  which  this  accusation  was  based  were  almost  too  trivial  and  minute 
to  describe  in  a  short  compass.  Williams  was  accused  by  two  unprincipled  men, 
Dr.  Sibthorpe  and  Sir  John  Lamb,  of  having  divulged  the  secrets  of  the  King's 
Privy  Council,  because  he  had  said  to  them  that  the  King  had  a  design  to  reconcile 
his  refractory  subjects  by  giving  preferment  to  Puritans.  This  was  deemed,  even 
by  the  Star  Chamber,  scarcely  sufficient  ground  for  accusation  ;  but  Laud's  wrath 
was  again  crowned  by  discovering  in  Williams  an  opponent  of  his  High  Church 
reform,  by  his  having  written  a  letter  to  the  Vicar  of  Grantham  complaining 
that  the  communion  table  was  placed  altarwise  in  the  church.  After  nine 
days'  trial  he  was  convicted.  He  was  fined  £10,000,  was  referred  to  the 
High  Commission  to  be  suspended  of  offices  and  benefices,  and  was  condemned 
to  imprisonment  in   the  Tower  during  the  royal  pleasure.       This  sentence  was 
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carried  out  with  disgraceful  injustice.  Williams,  as  Bishop  of  Lincoln  and 
Dean  of  Westminster,  enjoyed  a  princely  income.  He  could  have  easily  paid 
the  fine  by  instalments,  and  the  sale  of  his  property  would  have  released 
the  debt  and  still  left  him  well  off.  But  the  design  of  his  enemies  was  to  ruin 
him.  Kilvert,  the  vile  creature  who  had  got  up  the  evidence  against  him, 
took  possession  of  his  personal  property,  worth  £10,000,  and  accounted  only  for 
£800.  His  benefices,  worth  £4,500  a  year,  were  accounted  at  only  half  the  value. 
Just  at  this  time  a  fresh  ground  of  attack  was  discovered.  Among  the  Bishop's 
papers  were  found  some  letters  of  Osbaldeston,  head  master  of  Westminster, 
written  to  Williams  referring  in  contemptuous  terms  to  Weston  and  Laud.  He 
said,  in  one  passage,  that  "  the  great  leviathan  and  the  little  urchin  were  in  a 
storm."  Again,  that  "there  was  great  jealousy  between  the  leviathan  and  the 
little  meddling  hocus-pocus."     Williams  denied  ever  having  seen  the  letters,  and 
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Osbaldeston  said  that  the  expression  referred  to  two  other  people.  Both  the 
Bishop  and  the  head-master  were  arraigned  before  the  Star  Chamber.  "Williams 
was  fined  £5,000  to  the  King  and  £3,000  to  Laud ;  while  Osbaldeston  was 
condemned  to  be  deprived  of  his  place,  to  be  pilloried,  with  his  ears  nailed,  in 
front  of  his  own  school,  and  to  be  imprisoned  during  the  King's  pleasure.  He 
happily  escaped  in  hiding  in  London  till  the  time  of  deliverance  came  by  the 
meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament.  We  have  no  space  to  dwell  further  on  these 
iniquities,  to  recount  the  persecution  of  the  Court  of  High  Commission  and  of  the 
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Earl  Marshal's  Court,  to  narrate  the  terror  of  society,  the  subservience  of  the 
judges.  It  was  the  design  of  Laud  and  Strafford  to  establish  an  absolute  Church 
and  an  absolute  Monarchy,  and  they  believed  that  by  means  of  thorough — that  is, 
the  strictest  persecution  of  all  who  were  opposed  to  them — their  ends  might 
be  obtained.  We  may  well  doubt  if  this  object  could  under  any  circumstances 
have  been  realized.  Had  the  pillory  and  the  prison  done  ten  times  more  than 
they  effected,  had  all  the  most  ardent  lovers  of  freedom  been  driven  beyond  the 
seas,  there  would  still  have  remained  in  the  English  nation  a  spirit  of  defiance  to 
oppression  which  would  sooner  or  later  have  worked  the  deliverance  of  the  land. 
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But  however  this  might  be,  Charles  was  not  made  to  be  the  master  of  such 
ministers.  He  had  not  the  firmness  or  the  decision,  or  indeed,  the  cruelty,  to 
carry  such  designs  to  their  full  accomplishment.  We  find  constant  complaints 
between  Strafford  and  Laud  that  the  principle  of  Thorough  is  not  adhered  to.  We 
see  Charles  anxious  to  conciliate  the  Puritans  whom  he  persecutes,  making  war 
upon  the  Scots  to  whom  he  had  once  looked  for  support  against  the  English, 
claiming  the  assistance  of  a  Parliament  whom  he  had  exasperated  to  deadly 
hatred,  and  at  last  betraying  and  sacrificing  the  devoted  servant  who  had  risked 
his  life  in  his  defence. 

Against  such  a  King  the  victory  of  the  popular  party  was  certain.  Blinded  to 
the  signs  of  the  times,  Charles  might  congratulate  himself  that  his  reign  had 
hitherto  been  prosperous.  The  country  was  rich,  commerce  was  increasing, 
England  was  in  peace  when  the  rest  of  Europe  was  at  war,  the  Court  had  leisure 
for  cultivation  and  refinement,  the  King  could  look  forward  to  building  palaces, 
collecting  pictures,  educating  the  taste  and  manners  of  his  people,  if  only  the 
mouths  of  sectaries  were  stopped  and  the  press  restrained  from  uttering  unmannerly 
curses.  Charles  stood  now  at  the  summit  of  his  power.  His  fall,  once  begun,  was 
rapid  and  complete.  In  the  midst  of  a  clear  sky  the  thunderbolt  burst  upon  him 
from  the  North. 
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HEN"  Charles  left  Scotland  in  1633,  he  believed  that  the  feeling  of 
the  kingdom  was  loyal  and  devoted  to  himself,  and  Laud  might 
assume  that  he  had  not  only  laid  the  foundations  of  an  Established 
Church  on  the  English  model,  but  that  he  might  introduce  first 
into  the  churches  of  the  North  changes  which  he  was  most  desirous 
of  beginning  in  the  South.  They  were  perhaps  confirmed  in  this  feeling  of  con- 
tentment by  the  indifference  with  which  Scotch  affairs  were  regarded  in  England, 
where  the  strongest  curiosity  was  shown  about  the  war  on  the  Continent,  but 
where  people  scarcely  thought  of  asking  what  had  happened,  or  what  was  likely  to 
happen,  beyond  the  Tweed.  In  the  meantime  the  feeling  of  the  country  against 
ecclesiastical  domination  had  been  gradually  asserting  itself,  and  it  was  destined 
to  burst  out  on  the  publication  of  the  new  Canons  and  Service  Book,  designed  by 
Laud  for  the  Scotch  church.  In  1635,  Lord  Balmerino  had  been  found  guilty  of 
disrespect  against  the  King  by  having  had  in  his  possession  a  protest  which  had 
been  intended  to  be  presented  during  the  late  Parliament.  The  punishment  of 
death  which  was  legally  attached  to  his  offence  was  not  pronounced,  but  the 
condemnation  of  a  prominent  noble  encouraged  the  determination  of  an  organized 
resistance  to  the  Court.  The  Canons  were  published  in  1636.  Their  tone  was 
more  temperate  than  might  have  been  expected,  and  they  showed  fewer  signs  than 
had  been  anticipated  of  a  leaning  to  Rome.  But  the  chief  ground  of  objection 
to  them  was  that  they  were  issued  by  the  King's  sole  authority,  and  that  they 
had  never  been  discussed  or  passed  by  Parliament  or  Convocation.  The  Liturgy 
was  not  published  till  the  following  year.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  this 
was  an  attempt  to  force  a  Liturgy  upon  the  Scotch  for  the  first  time.  Liturgies 
were  already  in  use  in  the  Scotch  Church,  and  on  the  very  morning  of  the  famous 
outbreak  in  St.  Giles  Cathedral,  the  old  Liturgy  had  been  used  in  the  morning 
without  interruption.  The  new  Service  Book  was  almost  entirely  the  work  of 
Laud.  It  was  based  on  the  Prayer  Book  of  the  English  Church,  but  the  changes 
were  all  in  the  direction  of  approaching  more  nearly  to  the  Roman  missal.  The 
most  objectionable  parts  were  in  the  Communion  Service,  where  the  words  with 
which  the  elements  were  given  were  modelled  after  the  Romish  form,  and  where 
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the  rubric  for  the  direction  of  the  minister  seemed  to  point  to  a  belief  in  transub- 
stantiation.     On  the  16th  of  July  the  clergy  who  intended  to  obey  the  royal 


warrant  gave  out  that  the  new  book  would  be  used  in  their  churches  on  the 
following  Sunday.     Spottiswood,  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  was  present,  the 
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'Bishop  of  Edinburgh  was  to  preach,  and  the  Dean  in  his  surplice  to  read   the 


service.     Preparations  had  been  made  for  its  reception.     It  was  the  custom  for 
ladies  to  send  their  servants  to  carry  their  folding  stools  to  the  church  and  to 
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keep  their  places  till  they  arrived.  The  church  was  full  of  such  serving-women, 
or,  perhaps,  of  apprentices  disguised  in  their  dress.  As  soon  as  the  Dean  began, 
"  a  number  of  the  meaner  sort  of  the  people,  most  of  them  waiting-maids  and 
women  who  are  used  in  that  town  to  keep  places  for  the  better  sort,  with  clapping 
of  their  hands,  curses  and  outcries,  raised  such  an  uncouth  noise  and  hubbub  in 
the  church  that  no  one  could  either  hear  or  be  heard.  Stools  and  Bibles  began  to 
fly  at  the  heads  of  the  clergymen.  "  The  gentlewomen,"  says  Gordon,  a  con- 
temporary, "  did  fall  a-tearing  and  crying  that  the  mass  was  entered  amongst 
them  and  Baal  in  the  church.  There  was  a  gentleman  who,  standing  behind  a 
pew  and  answering  '  Amen '  to  what  the  Dean  was  reading  ;  a  she  zealot  hearing 
him,  starts  up  in  choler ;    '  Traitor,'  says  she,  '  dost  thou  say  mass  at  my  ear  ? ' 
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and  with  that  struck  him  in  the  face  with  her  Bible  in  great  indignation  and 
fury."  The  rioters  were  at  last  excluded  and  the  service  proceeded.  But  the 
crowd  remained  furious  and  unappeased  outside  the  church.  The  Bishop  of 
Edinburgh  could  scarcely  get  safely  to  his  house.  It  was  found  necessary  to 
suspend  all  public  worship. 

The  Government  persisted  in  their  attempt  to  force  the  book  upon  the  people. 
A  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  Council  on  July  24th,  denouncing  death  without 
mercy  to  all  who  spoke  against  the  bishops  or  the  inferior  clergy.  Certain  Presby- 
terian clergymen  were  ordered,  by  letters  of  "  horning  " — that  is,  on  pain  of  being 
proclaimed  rebels  by  sound  of  horn  in  case  of  disobedience — to  purchase  two  copies 
of  the  Liturgy  for  their  congregations.  Three  of  the  most  distinguished  ministers, 
Alexander  Henderson  of  Leuchars,  John  Hamilton  of  Newburn,  and  James  Bruce 
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of  King's  Barns,  presented  a  Petition  or  Supplication  to  the  Council  against  this 
order.  This  was  one  of  a  shower  of  "  supplications,"  which  poured  in  upon  the 
Council  at  this  time.  They  came  from  all  parts  of  the  south  of  Scotland,  and  from 
all  ranks  of  people.  The  people  who  signed  them  were  known  as  "  supplicants." 
Their  line  of  argument  was  twofold.  They  complained  that  the  innovations  rested 
solely  on  the  authority  of  the  Crown,  and  had  not  been  approved  by  Parliament,  or 
a  General  Assembly,  and  that  they  were  noxious  in  themselves,  and  tended  to  the 
introduction  of  Popery.  They  were  personally  respectful  to  the  King,  and 
attributed  his  wrong-doing  to  the  bad  advice  of  his  ministers  and  bishops.  At 
this  time  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  the  King's  cousin,  the  first  subject  in  Scotland, 

was  passing  through  Edinburgh  on  his 
way  to  London.  Care  was  taken  that 
on  his  way  through  the  High  Street  he 
should  pass  through  two  rows  of  sup- 
plicants, and  when  he  went  to  London 
he  took  sixty-eight  petitions.  In 
October,  when  the  harvest  was  fin- 
ished, a  crowd  of  supplicants  came  to 
Edinburgh.  Petitions  were  presented 
to  the  Council  from  two  hundred 
parishes.  The  crowd  impatiently 
waited  for  some  answer  to  their  de- 
mands. On  October  17th,  the  answer 
came  in  the  shape  of  three  proclama- 
tions of  the  Council  issued  by  the 
King's  order.  The  first  ordered  all 
strangers  to  repair  to  their  homes,  the 
second  threatened  to  remove  the  Courts 
of  Session  from  Edinburgh  to  Linlith- 
gow, and  thence  to  Dundee,  thus  prac- 
tically depriving  Edinburgh  of  its 
position  as  capital  ;  the  third  de- 
nounced a  most  popular  book,  Gil- 
lespie's dispute  against  the  English-Popish  ceremonies  obtruded  into  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  The  reading  of  these  proclamations  lashed  the  mob  into  fury. 
An  attack  was  made  on  the  Bishop  of  Galloway,  and  on  the  Earl  of  Traquair, 
the  Lord  Treasurer.  At  last  an  arrangement  was  made  by  which  the  crowd 
in  Edinburgh  could  be  persuaded  to  disperse.  The  Council  agreed  that  the 
supplicants  should  chose  representatives  to  express  their  views,  and  this  gave 
rise  to  the  formation  of  a  regular  government,  under  the  name  of  the  Tables. 
The  whole  body  of  supplicants  was  divided,  according  to  their  social  rank,  into 
nobles,  lesser  barons  or  lairds,  burgesses  and  clergy ;  and  each  of  these  bodies 
was  ordered  to  elect  four  representatives,  making  a  total  of  sixteen.  Each  of 
these  boards  was  called  a  Table,  and  a  meeting  of  one  member  delegated  from  each 
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was  called  a  General  Table.  The  foundation  of  this  body  was  the  greatest  possible 
advantage  for  the  discontented  body.  It  deprived  them  of  the  appearance  of 
illegality,  and  gave  them  the  benefit  of  a  political  organization.  It  set  by  the 
side  of  the  Council  a  deliberative  body  more  powerful  than  themselves.  It  was  of 
the  greatest  moment  for  the  future  of  the  Scottish  Church. 

After  the  formation  of  the  Tables  the  Council  met  first  at  Edinburgh,  and 
then  at  Dalkeith.  A  continual  war  of  words  was  kept  up  between  the  two 
adversaries,  the  Tables  exhausting  their  ingenuity  in  their  methods  of  approaching 
the  Council,  the  Council  treating  them  with  contempt  and  refusing  to  hear  them. 
In  these  conflicts  the  year  1637  passed  away.  The  leaders  of  the  popular  party 
now  determined  on  a  bolder  move,  to  renew  the  Bond  and  Covenant  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  true  religion,  which  had  originally  been  drawn  up  in  1580  and 
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had  been  renewed  in  1590.  The  principal  advisers  of  this  measure  were  Alex- 
ander Henderson  of  Leuchars,  and  Archibald  Johnstone  of  Warriston.  The 
Covenant  contained  the  strongest  and  most  bitter  denunciation  of  the  Popish 
religion.  This  document  was  first  signed  by  a  large  number  of  people  in  the 
churchyard  of  the  church  at  Edinburgh.  It  then  spread  like  wildfire  over  the 
country.  Sheets  were  distributed  in  every  county,  bearing  the  names  of  the  chief 
signatories  to  encourage  the  nation  to  join  in  their  example.  "Gentlemen  and 
noblemen,"  says  Gordon,  "carried  copies  about  in  their  portmanteaus  or  pockets, 
requiring  subscriptions  thereunto,  and  using  their  utmost  endeavours  with  their 
friends  in  private  to  subscribe.  It  was  subscribed  publicly  in  churches,  ministers 
exhorting  their  people  thereunto.  It  was  also  subscribed  and  sworn  privately ;  all 
had  power  to  take  the  oath,  and  were  licensed  and  welcome  to  come  in ;  and  any 
that  pleased  had  power  and  license  to  carry  the  covenant  about  with  him,  and  give 
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the  oath  to  such  as  were  willing  to  subscribe  and  swear.  And  such  was  the  zeal 
of  many  subscribers,  that  for  a  while  many  subscribed  with  tears  on  their  cheeks, 
and  it  is  constantly  repeated  that  some  did  draw  their  own  blood  and  used  it  in  place 
of  ink  to  underwrite  their  names.  These  things,"  he  adds,  "  will  scarcely  be 
believed,  but  I  relate  them  on  the  credit  of  such  as  knew  this  to  be  the  truth." 
Such  was  the  institution  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant :  those  who  had  been 
before  called  Petitioners,  or  Supplicants,  were  henceforth  known  by  the  name  of 
Covenanters. 

We  may  well  imagine  the  surprise  with  which  the  news  of  the  Covenant  was 
received  at  Court.  The  King  had  imagined  that  he  had  a  few  malignants  to  deal 
with,  and  was  not  prepared  for  the  organized  resistance  of  a  whole  nation. 
"Whaes  the  fule  noo  ?"  said  Archie  Armstrong,  the  King's  Jester,  to  Laud  as  he 
was  going  to  the  Council,  and  lost  his  office  by  his  jest.  It  is  not  certain  how  far 
the  King  determined  directly  upon  coercion,  how  far  he  was  sincere  in  conducting 
a  negotiation  with  his  rebellious  subjects.  But  it  is  certain  that  no  time  was  lost 
in  sending  down  a  Commissioner  to  treat  with  the  Covenanters.     The  account  of 

the  new  movement  was  despatched 
from  Stirling  on  March  5th,  and 
the  Commission  is  dated  the  20th  of 
May.  The  man  chosen  for  this 
mission  was  the  Marquis  of  Hamil- 
ton, with  the  exception  of  the  Duke 
of  Lennox,  the  first  nobleman  in 
Scotland.  He  was  educated  at  Ox- 
ford, and  had  resided  long  in  Eng- 
shoe  of  a  duke.  land ;  but  his  name  had  always  been 

known  and  esteemed  in  his  own 
country,  and  when  Charles  delayed  to  visit  Edinburgh  he  had  been  spoken  of  by 
some  as  a  probable  recipient  of  the  Scottish  crown.  He  had,  as  we  have  before 
related,  served  under  the  great  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  was  now  in  the  flower  of 
his  youth.  He  set  out  from  London  in  June  and  carried  with  him  a  declaration, 
which  the  King  fondly  hoped  would  heal  all  grievances  and  smooth  all  difficulties. 
He  was  to  publish  this  declaration  whenever  he  thought  it  most  fitting  and  suitable 
to  do  so.  At  Berwick  he  was  met  by  the  Earls  of  Roxburgh  and  Lauderdale,  and 
Lord  Lindsay,  who  gave  him  an  account  of  the  feelings  of  the  Covenanters  which 
was  by  no  means  encouraging.  On  arriving  at  Edinburgh  he  found  two  long 
lines  of  Covenanters,  containing  five  or  six  hundred  clergymen,  drawn  up  for  him 
to  pass  through. 

Hamilton  soon  found  that  there  was  little  hope  of  conciliation,  and  Charles 
had  already  made  up  his  mind  to  have  recourse  to  force.  In  a  letter  from  Green- 
wich, dated  June  11,  he  tells  Hamilton  to  gain  possession  if  possible  of  the  castles 
of  Edinburgh  and  Stirling,  and  to  this  end  to  flatter  them  with  what  hopes  he 
pleased,  "  your  chief  end  being  now  to  gain  time  until  I  shall  be  ready  to  suppress 
them."     The  Tables  agreed  to  an  "  explication  "  of  the  Covenant  which  they  said 
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was  consistent  with  the  loyalty  which  they  owed  to  the^Government  of  the  King ; 
consecrated  as  it  was  "  by  descent  and  under  the  rsigns  of  one  hundred  and  seven 


Kings."  But  the  King  replied  that,  "as  concerning  the  explanation  of  their 
damnable  Covenant,  whether  it  be  with  or  without  explanation,  I  have  no  more 
power  in  Scotland  than  has  a  Duke  of  Venice,  which  I  will  die  rather  than  suffer ; 
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yet  I  command  the  giving  ear  to  their  explanation,  or  anything  else,  to  win  time." 
On  the  8th  of  July  the  Marquis  set  out  again  for  London.  lie  returned  in  a 
month's  time  with  instructions  to  allow  a  meeting  of  a  General  Assembly  and  a 
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Parliament,  but  to  take  such  precautions  that  the  Assembly  should  consist  of  safe 
members  and  be  securely  guided,  and  that  its  powers  of  discussion  should  be 
limited. 

On  November  21,  1638,  the  General  Assembly  met  in  the  High  Church  of 
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Glasgow.  That  town  had  been  chosen  as  the  place  of  meeting  as  being  more 
especially  under  the  influence  of  Hamilton.  The  Marquis,  as  Lord  High  Commis- 
sioner, represented  the  King  and  presided  on  a  throne.  Thirty  Lords  of  the  Privy 
Council  were  present,  of  whom  six  were  assessors  to  the  Commissioner.  Henderson, 
whom  Bailie  calls  "  incomparably  the  ablest  man  of  us  all  for  all  things,"  was 
chosen  moderator,  and  Johnstone  of  Warriston  was  elected  Clerk.  The  King's 
design  was  to  dissolve  the  meeting  as  soon  as  possible,  and,  as  far  as  he  could,  to 
render  its  measures  abortive.  Hamilton  attempted  to  effect  this  by  constant 
interruptions.  "I  take  the  man  to  be,"  says  Bailie,  "of  a  sharp,  ready,  solid, 
clear  will,  of  a  brave  and  masterlike  expression — loud,  distinct,  slow,  yet  concise — 
modest,  courtly ;  if  the  King  have  many  such  men  he  is  a  well  served  prince." 
On  November  29th  a  proclamation  was  issued  dissolving  the  Assembly  and  com- 
manding all  persons  not  resident  there  to  leave  Glasgow  within  twenty-four  hours. 
It  was  met  as  usual  by  a  counter  protestation.  The  Assembly  continued  to  sit 
until  December  20.  Argyle  openly  declared  himself  the  supporter  of  the  Covenant, 
and  presided  over  the  Assembly.  During  its  twenty-six  sittings  it  swept  Epis- 
copacy from  the  land  and  established  the 
kirk  of  Scotland  on  a  Presbyterian  basis. 
Both  sides  now  prepared  for  war.  The 
King's  first  necessity  was  money.  The 
total  levies  from  England  and  Wales  were 
43,193  foot,  and  3,599  horse.  The  Earl 
of  Arundel  and  Surrey  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief,  and  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  the  most  popular  man  in  the  king- 
dom, second  in  command.  A  fleet  was 
ordered  to  sail  to  the  Firth  of  Forth,  under 

the  command  of  Hamilton  and  Admiral  Pennington.  The  Scotch,  on  their  side, 
were  not  less  active.  Their  first  care  was  to  appoint  a  commander-in-chief.  They 
chose  General  Alexander  Leslie,  of  Balgonie,  in  Fifeshire,  who  had  served  in  1621 
with  the  Dutch,  and  afterwards  with  great  distinction  under  Gustavus  Adolphus. 
He  had  defended  Stralsund,  in  1628,  against  "Wallenstein,  although  that  general 
declared  that  he  would  take  it  even  though  it  "  were  fastened  to  heaven  by  chains 
of  adamant."  He  had  returned  to  Scotland  in  1628,  doubtless  in  anticipation  of  the 
present  crisis.  A  central  Council  was  established  in  Edinburgh  ;  drill  masters  went 
up  and  down  the  country  exercising  their  men ;  ships  and  cannon  came  in  from 
Sweden  and  Holland  ;  arms  were  manufactured  in  abundance  ;  a  system  of  beacon 
fires  was  established  along  the  coasts ;  every  full-grown  man  in  every  parish  was 
bound  if  wanted  to  take  the  field.  There  was  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  money, 
but  supplies  were  procured  on  the  bond  of  the  nobles,  and,  strange  to  relate,  a  large 
sum  for  the  conduct  of  the  war  was  furnished  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  the  minister 
of  the  native  country  of  the  Queen  of  England.  Scots  grown  old  in  foreign 
service  hastened  from  abroad,  and  formed  most  valuable  officers  for  the  new  and 
untrained  army.     The  first  skirmish  of  the  civil  war  was  the  so-called  "  Trot  of 
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Turriff,"  on  May  14,  1639.  Some  Covenanting  lords  of  the  north  determined  to 
make  a  demonstration  against  Huntly's  forces,  and  marched  for  that  purpose  to 
the  river  Deveron,  which  divides  Aberdeenshire  from  Banffshire.  The  King's 
party  came  up  in  equal  force,  with  field  pieces,  and  drove  the  Covenanters  away. 

The  King  left  London  on  March  27,  and  reached  York  on  the  30th. 
Here  he  remained  a  month  and  administered  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  nobles. 
It  was  refused  by  Lords  Say  and  Sele  and  Brook,  who  were  imprisoned  in 
consequence,  but  were  shortly  discharged.  On  April  29  the  King  moved  to 
Durham,  and  thence  to  Newcastle.  There  he  waited  till  Hamilton's  fleet  should 
pass  the  coast  into  the  Firth  of  Forth.  The  fleet  passed  on  May  2,  but  it  came 
too  late  to  do  any  good.  The  Marquis  of  Huntly  had  lost  Aberdeen  to  the 
Covenanters  under  Montrose.  It  was  impossible  for  Hamilton  to  effect  a  landing, 
his  men  could  not  even  get  fresh  water  without  being  attacked.     His  own  mother 
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went  up  and  down  with  a  pistol,  which  she  vowed  to  discharge  upon  her  son  if  he 
offered  to  come  ashore.  The  small-pox  began  to  break  out  amongst  the  crew. 
The  King  left  Newcastle,  and  arrived  at  Berwick  on  May  28.  He  pitched  his 
camp  at  a  place  called  Birks,  on  the  Tweed,  about  two  miles  from  Berwick.  His 
force  was  19,614  foot,  and  3,260  horse.  When  the  King  came  to  the  border  he 
had  issued  a  proclamation,  forbidding  the  Scotch  to  advance  in  arms  within  ten 
miles  of  the  English  lines.  Leslie,  therefore,  had  posted  his  army  at  Dunglass, 
about  half-way  between  Edinburgh  and  the  King.  The  agreement,  however,  was 
not  kept  on  the  other  side.  So  Leslie  broke  up  his  camp  and  encamped,  on  June  4, 
on  Dunse  Law.  "  It  would  have  done  you  good,"  Bailie  writes,  "  to  have  cast 
your  eyes  on  our  brave  and  rich  hill  as  often  as  I  did.  Our  hill  was  garnished  on 
the  top  towards  the  south  and  east  with  our  mounted  cannon,  well  near  to  the 
number  of  forty,  great  and  small.     Our  regiment  lay  on  the  sides  of  the  hill. 
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almost  round  about,  the  total  number  being  about  20,000  men.  The  colonels  lay 
in  canvas  lodges  high  and  wide ;  their  captains  about  them  in  lesser  ones ;  the 
soldiers  about,  all  in  huts  of  timber  covered  with  turf  or  straw.  Our  captains,  for 
the  most  part  barons  or  gentlemen  of  good  note ;  our  lieutenants,  almost  all 
soldiers  who  had  served  over  the  sea  in  good  charges;  every  company  had  flying 
at  the  company's  tent  door  a  brave  new  colour,  stamped  with  the  Scottish  arms, 
and  their  ditton,  •  For  Christ,  Crown,  and  Covenant '  in  gold  letters.  The  two 
armies  were  within  six  or  seven  miles  of  each  other,  and  the  King  could  view  the 
rebel  forces  through  his  prospect  glass.  On  June  5th  a  Scotch  page  of  the  King's 
came  over  to  the  camp  at  Dunse  and  hinted  that  the  King  would  be  glad  to 
receive  overtures  for  peace.  In  consequence  of  this,  on  the  following  day  the 
Earl  of  Dunfermline  was  sent  to  make  prelimi- 
nary arrangements  and  he  was  followed  by  four 
Scotch  comissimoners.  As  they  were  confer- 
ring in  Lord  Arundel's  tent,  the  King  suddenly 
came  in,  and  said  that  '  he  was  informed  that 
they  complained  they  could  not  be  heard,  and 
therefore  he  was  now  come  himself  to  hear  what 
they  would  say.'  He  proceeded,  'that  he 
would  not  admit  of  any  of  their  excuses  for 
what  was  past,  but  that  if  they  came  to  sue 
for  grace  they  should  set  down  their  desires 
particularly  in  writing,  and  in  writing  they 
should  receive  his  answer.'  The  terms  were 
not  agreed  upon  without  difficulty,  but  on 
June  18th  the  formal  pacification  of  Birks  was 
concluded.  On  June  24th  the  English  army 
was  broken  up." 

It  was  soon  clear  that  the  conflict  had 
merely  been  adjourned,  and  that  a  second 
Scotch  war  was  imminent.  The  King's  chief 
want  was  money,  as  on  previous  occasions.  In 
October   writs  were   issued   for   the    exaction 

of  ship-money  from  the  counties  and  for  payment  of  the  arrears  which  had  already 
accrued.  On  December  5,  it  was  determined  to  call  a  Parliament,  the  Lords 
promising  that  if  the  Parliament  should  prove  as  untoward  as  some  have  lately 
been  they  will  assist  him  in  such  extraordinary  ways  as  it  shall  be  thought  fit. 
Wentworth  was  now  created  Earl  of  Strafford,  and  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland.  He  headed  a  subscription  for  the  King's  necessities  with  a  sum  of 
£20,000.  On  April  13,  the  Parliament  met.  The  King's  speech  only  consisted 
of  a  few  words ;  he  left  the  rest  to  be  said  by  Sir  John  Finch,  who  had  just  been 
appointed  Lord  Keeper.  The  Commons  immediately  after  they  had  chosen  a 
Speaker,  entered  upon  the  state  of  the  nation.  Petitions  poured  in  from  all  sides. 
Pym  and  Waller  took  a  prominent  place  in  opposition,  and  discoursed  upon  the 
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tyranny   under  which   the  nation   groaned.      They  began  to   complain  of  the 
arbitrary  measures  connected  with  the  last  Parliament,  which  had  sat  eleven  years 

before,  of  the  imprisonment  of  Sir 
John  Eliot  and  of  Hampden,  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Speaker  in  refusing 
to  put  the  question  to  the  House. 
The  King,  seeing  this  to  be  the 
temper  of  the  assembly,  soon  moved 
them,  on  April  21,  to  the  Banquet- 
ing House,  where  the  Lord  Keeper 
told  them  that  the  army  was  now 
marching  into  Scotland  at  the  cost 
of  £100,000  a  month,  and  that 
unless  supply  is  given  His  Ma- 
jesty's design  will  be  lost  and  the 
charge  all  cast  away.  Disappointed 
by  the  effect  of  this  address,  the 
King  took  the  unconstitutional  course  of  persuading  the  Lords  to  influence  the 
Commons  to  grant  supply.  This  led  to  a  conference  between  the  two  Houses, 
in  which  the  breaches  of  liberty  and  the  rights  of  property  and  the  innova- 
tions in  religion  were  discussed,  and  in  which  it  became  fully  clear  that  no  money 
would  be  voted  till  grievances  had  been  redressed.  On  May  2,  Sir  Henry  Vane 
brought  down  a  message  from  the  Crown,  urging  the  public  danger  and  the 
King's  necessities.  The  House,  which  generally  met  at  eight  and  adjourned  at 
twelve,  discussed  this  message  in  Committee  till  six  in  the  evening,  but  came  to 
no  determination.  On  Monday,  May  4,  as  the  House  was  proceeding  with  the 
discussion,  a  second  message  came  from 
the  King  that  he  would  accept  twelve  sub- 
sidies, to  be  paid  in  three  years,  and  would 
consent  to  any  law  abolishing  ship-money. 
This  was  again  discussed  till  six  o'clock, 
when  Sir  Henry  was  informed  that  they 
would  proceed  to  consider  the  matter  again 
on  the  following  day. 
The  next  morning  the 
Speaker  was  sent  for 
early  and  the  Parlia- 
ment was  dissolved 
after  it  had  sat  twenty 
days. 

Meanwhile  the  two 
armies  were  being  mus- 
tered and  drilled.       The   command  of    the   English   devolved  upon   Conway. 
He  advanced  to  York  and  Newcastle,  where   he  in  vain    attempted  to  reduce 
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the  lines  to  order  and  discipline.  The  conduct  of  the  soldiers  was  much 
worse  than  the  year  before.  They  broke  into  the  churches  on  their  march,  and 
broke  down  the  rails  and  communion  tables.  In  August  Leslie  was  at  Dunse 
with  22,000  foot  and  3,000  horse,  and  on  August  20  his  army  crossed  the 
Tweed  at  Coldstream.  The  first  man  to  stand  as  an  invader  on  English 
soil  was  the  young  Earl  of  Montrose.  The  progress  of  the  army  was  most 
orderly  and  regular;  no  one  was  injured  or  insulted,  nothing  was  taken  that 
was  not  paid  for.  On  the  news  of  invasion  Charles  and  Strafford  left  London  and 
hurried  to  the  North,  and  arrived  at  York  on  the  23rd.  The  Scotch  arrived  at 
Newburn,  about  four  miles  from  Newcastle,  on  the  27th.  The  same  night  3,000 
foot  and  1,500  horse  of  the  King's  army  were  drawn  up  on  the  meadow,  on  the 
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opposite  side  of  the  river,  to  prevent  the  Scotch  passing  in  the  night.  Eor  this 
purpose  breastworks  were  erected  opposite  the  fords  of  the  river,  which  were  only 
passable  at  low  water.  During  the  whole  of  the  next  day  the  armies  remained  in 
this  position,  and  the  soldiers  of  both  sides  watered  their  horses  at  the  stream 
without  annoyance  or  offence.  The  Scotch  being  on  the  higher  ground  were  able, 
without  being  observed,  to  plant  their  cannon  in  the  steeple  of  Newburn  Church, 
and  to  dispose  some  muscmeteers  in  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the  towns.  At  length, 
in  the  afternoon,  a  Scotch  officer,  with  a  black  feather  in  his  hat,  came  down  to 
water  his  horse  in  the  Tyne,  and  looking  too  curiously  at  the  English  trenches, 
was  fired  at  and  fell  wounded  from  his  horse.  The  Scotch  musqueteers  immedi- 
ately returned  the  fire,  and  the  fight  gradually  became  more  general.  The  Scotch 
cannon  played  upon  the  English  breastworks,  and  the  English  vainly  endeavoured 
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to  drive  the  Scotch  from  the  steeple.  At  last  the  Scotch  fire  prevailed ;  the 
English  had  heen  all  night  and  day  in  the  great  breastwork,  officers  and  soldiers 
were  falling  fast  in  the  unequal  contest,  Colonel  Lunsford  could  restrain  his  men 
no  longer,  and  they  turned  and  fled.  By  this  time  it  was  low  water  in  the  river. 
Twenty-five  of  the  College  of  Justice's  horse  were  ordered  to  cross  the  river.     The 


other  breastwork  was  soon  rendered  untenable,  and  more  cavalry  were  sent  down, 
with  two  regiments  of  foot.  Leslie,  from  a  new  battery  erected  on  the  east,  played 
on  the  King's  horse  drawn  up  in  the  meadow,  cutting  them  to  pieces  and  causing 
great  confusion.  Under  cover  of  the  artillery  the  troops  first  sent,  supported  by 
reinforcements,  crossed  the  river  and  dashed  up  the  other  side.     Lunsford  ordered 
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the  retreat  to  be  sounded,  and  the  battle  of  Newbum  was  won.  A  slight  defence 
was  made  to  cover  the  retreat,  but  the  troops  that  made  a  stand  were  taken 
prisoners  with  their  officers.  In  the  battle,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  the  Scotch 
only  lost  twelve  men,  the  English  sixty,  yet  that  night  it  was  determined  in  a 
council  of  war  to  break  up  from  Newcastle  and  to  retreat  to  Durham.  A  few  days 
afterwards  the  King's  army  was  withdrawn  to  York,  and  the  Scotch  occupied  the 
whole  of  the  north  as  far  as  Durham. 

The  King's  position  was  now  most  miserable,  Strafford  writes  on  September  1. 
On  September  7,  he  sent  a  letter  addressed  to  Laud,  ordering  all  the  prelates,  mag- 
nates, and  nobles  of  the  kingdom  to  meet  him  at  York  on  Thursday,  September  24. 
Before  they  could  meet  petitions  were  received  from  twelve  peers  and  from  the 
citizens  of  London,  begging  that  a  Parliament  might  be  called.  The  Great  Council 
broke  up  from  York  on 
October  28,  and  the  Long 
Parliament  met  in  the 
following  week. 

"We  have  thus  re- 
counted a  long  chain  of 
disasters,  each  one  of 
which  led  inevitably  to 
that  which  succeeded  it. 
It  is  a  matter  of  useless 
speculation  to  discuss  by 
what  particular  step 
Charles  was  ruined — 
whether  he  should  have 
granted  the  demands  of 
the  Scotch  at  Berwick, 
or  have  refrained  from 
dissolving      the      Short  costume. 

Parliament ;  whether  he. 

should  have  continued  the  second  bishops'  war,  or  have  summoned  the  Long 
Parliament  to  York.  It  is  clear  that  the  fundamental  principles  on  which 
he  governed  were  entirely  opposed  to  those  of  the  mass  of  his  subjects  in 
both  kingdoms.  The  popery  of  Laud  was  not  more  hateful  to  the  simple 
piety  of  the  Scotch  than  the  arbitrary  pretensions  of  the  King  to  the 
independent  manliness  of  the  English.  It  was  in  vain  for  Charles  to  aim  at 
the  position  of  the  Emperor  King  of  France,  he  was  not  ruling  over  a  country 
that  desired  to  become  prosperous  by  patronage.  Strafford  and  Laud,  whilst 
sharing  the  King's  principles  of  government,  were  wise  enough  to  see  that  they 
could  be  only  carried  out  by  more  thorough  measures  of  repression  than  any 
which  were  likely  to  be  used.  Charles  was  too  good  a  man  to  slay  and  persecute 
without  remorse,  on  the  chance  of  establishing  the  form  of  government  which  his 
fancy  had  conceived  and  of  which  his  conscience  approved ;  while  he  was  too  weak, 
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or  too  narrow-minded,  to  be  convinced  that  such  a  scheme  was  impossible,  and 
that  his  only  hope  of  a  prosperous  and  happy  reign  was  in  burning  the  idols 
which  he  had  adored  and  worshipping  those  which  he  had  despised.  Hence  the 
history  of  the  coming  struggle,  as  of  that  which  is  past,  is  the  history  of  a 
series  of  unhappy  errors,  followed  by  complete  disasters.  While  we  cannot  help 
pitying  the  King  who  tried  conscientiously  to  support  the  principles  in  which 
he  believed,  we  must  give  all  honour  to  those  who,  animated  by  a  higher  sense 
of  justice,  and  a  far  greater  political  wisdom,  risked  everything  they  had,  and 
what  they  valued  more,  their  reputation  with  posterity,  to  found  the  govern- 
ment of  this  country  on  those  principles  on  which  it  could  alone  flourish,  and 
by  which  alone  it  could  attain  to  that  height  of  prosperity  and  influence  which 
we  in  these  later  days  have  so  long  enjoyed. 


A    KXIGIIT  S  TOJIB. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


CHARLES  I.— V.    STRAFFORD. 


CHARLES'S  fifth  Parliament,  called  the 
Long  Parliament,  because  it  was  not  finally 
dissolved  till  the  Restoration,  met  at  West- 
minster on  November  3rd,  1640.  The  lower 
house  consisted  of  something  over  500  mem- 
bers, perhaps  the  wisest  and  most  fit  men 
who  could  have  been  chosen  as  representa- 
tives of  the  kingdom.  The  country  was 
fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  crisis 
before  it,  and  had  used  every  effort  to  meet 
it  with  success.  The  leading  members  of 
the  Commons  were  Pym  and  Hampden,  and, 
by  general  consent,  the  foremost  spirits  in 
a  House  which  contained  Selden,  Hyde, 
Falkland,  and  Cromwell.  Macaulay  has 
given  the  first  place  to  Hampden,  but  there 
is  little  doubt  that  it  more  probably  belongs 
to  Pym.  He  was  now  fifty-six  years  old, 
and  was  well  experienced  in  party  warfare, 
as  he  had  served  in  the  last  Parliament  of 
James.  He  was  so  completely  master  of  the 
costuhe.  House,  that  he  was  called  "King  Pym" 

by  the  courtiers.  Clarendon  says  that  he 
had  the  greatest  influence  in  the  House  of  any  man,  and  that  he  was  the 
most  popular  man,  and  ablest  to  do  hurt  of  any  of  his  colleagues.  "  He  had  a 
comely  and  grave  way  of  expressing  himself,  with  great  volubility  of  words, 
natural  and  proper."  He  and  Hampden  were  in  daily  conversation.  The 
King  came  to  Westminster  to  open  Parliament  in  a  barge,  not  caring  to  exhibit 
himself  to  the  gaze  of  the  populace.  He  made  a  short  speech,  in  which  he  told 
them  that  the  chief  subjects  for  consideration  were  the  chasing  out  of  rebels,  and 
the  satisfying  just  grievances.     He  begged  that  all  suspicion  might  be  laid  aside 
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by  both  parties.  "As  I  promised  my  lords  at  York,  it  shall  not  be  my  fault  if 
this  be  not  a  happy  and  good  Parliament."  Their  first  duty  was  to  elect  a  Speaker. 
The  King  had  desired  that  they  should  choose  Gardiner,  Recorder  of  London ;  but 
as  he  was  known  not  to  be  favourable  to  the  popular  cause,  he  had  not  been  elected 
member,  and  the  King  desired  the  Commons  to  appoint  "William  Lenthall,  a  bar- 
rister of  no  particular  distinction,  which  was  accordingly  done.  A  number  of 
Committees  were  appointed,  and  on  November  7th  petitions  began  to  pour  in  from 
all  sides.  Pym  and  Hampden  had  ridden  through  the  counties  urging  them  to 
present  petitions  against  grievances,  so  that  at  present  there  was  scarcely  a  county 
member  who  did  not  rise  to  complain  of  the  tyrannical  government  of  the  kingdom. 
Those  unfortunate  men  who  had  been  imprisoned  for  offences  against  Laud — Burton, 
Prynne,  Bastwick,  Lilburne,  and  Leigh  ton — on  petitioning  the  House  were  ordered 
to  be  set  at  liberty,  a  doubtful  exercise  of  power.     Lilburne's  petition  was  presented 

by  Cromwell,  of  whom  we  get 
a  glimpse  in  a  notice  by  Philip 
"Warwick,  member  for  Radnor. 
"  The  first  time  I  took  notice 
of  Cromwell,"  he  writes,  "was 
in  the  very  beginning  of  the 
Parliament  held  in  November, 
1640,  when  I  vainly  thought 
myself  a  courtly  young  gentle- 
man, for  we  courtiers  valued 
ourselves  much  upon  our  good 
clothes.  I  came  into  the  House 
one  morning  well-clad,  and 
perceived  a  gentleman  speak- 
ing, whom  I  knew  not,  very 
ordinarily  apparelled  ;  for  it 
was  a  plain  cloth  suit  which 
seemed  to  have  been  made  by  an  ill  country  tailor ;  his  linen  was  plain  and  not 
very  clean,  and  I  remember  a  speck  or  two  of  blood  upon  his  little  band  which 
was  not  much  longer  than  his  collar.  His  hat  was  without  a  hat-band.  His 
stature  was  of  a  good  size,  his  sword  stuck  close  to  his  side,  his  countenance 
swollen  and  reddish,  his  voice  sharp  and  untunable,  his  eloquence  full  of  fervour." 
Strafford  was  fully  aware  that  the  vengeance  of  the  Parliament  would  soon  fall 
upon  himself.  He  was  at  this  time  diseased  in  body  and  oppressed  with  business 
and  anxiety,  and  had  therefore  begged  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  return  to  Ire- 
land, or  at  least  to  remain  with  the  army  in  the  North.  The  King  refused  to 
grant  this  permission,  and  commanded  his  presence  in  London.  He  arrived  there 
late  on  Monday,  November  9th.  On  November  4th  Pym  ordered  strangers  to  be 
excluded  and  the  doors  to  be  locked,  and  said  that  he  had  received  information 
which  gave  good  ground  for  the  accusing  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford  for  high  treason. 
The  House  immediately  appointed  a  Committee  of  Seven  to  manage  the  impeach- 
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ment,  and  sent  up  to  the  House  of  Lords  to  take  the  Earl  into  custody.  A  graphic 
account  of  the  occurrence  is  given  in  a  letter  of  Bailie,  who  was  then  in  London 
with  the  Scotch  commissioners.  "All  things  here  go  as  our  heart  could  wish. 
The  Lieutenant  for  Ireland  came  but  on  Monday  to  town  late,  on  Tuesday  rested, 
on  "Wednesday  came  to  Parliament,  but  ere  night  he  was  caged.  Intolerable  pride 
and  oppression  cries  to  Heaven  for  a  vengeance.  The  Lower  House  closed  their 
doors,  the  Speaker  kept  the  keys  till  his  accusation  was  concluded.  Thereafter 
Mr.  Pym  went  up  with  a  number  at  his  back  to  the  Higher  House,  and  in  a  pretty 
short  speech,  did,  in  the  name  of  the  Lower  House,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Com- 
mons of  all  England,  accuse  Thomas,  Earl  of  Strafford  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
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of  Ireland,  of  high  treason,  and  required  his  person  to  be  arrested  till  probation 
might  be  heard.  So  soon  as  Pym  and  his  pack  were  removed,  the  Lords  began  to  con- 
sult on  that  strange  and  unexpected  motion.  The  word  goes  in  haste  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant where  he  was  with  the  King  ;  with  speed  he  comes  to  the  House  ;  he  calls 
rudely  at  the  door — James  Maxwell,  keeper  of  the  black  rod,  opens ;  his  Lordship 
with  a  proud  gloomy  countenance  makes  towards  his  place  at  the  board  head ;  but 
at  once  many  bid  him  void  the  house,  so  he  is  forced  in  confusion  to  go  to  the  door 
till  he  is  called.  After  consultation,  being  called,  he  stands,  but  is  commanded  to 
kneel,  and  on  his  knees  to  hear  his  sentence.  Being  on  his  knees  he  is  delivered 
to  the  keeper  of  the  black  rod,  to  be  prisoner  till  he  is  cleared  of  those  crimes  the 
House  of  Commons  did  charge  him  with.     He  offered  to  speak,  but  was  commanded 
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to  be  gone,  without  a  word.  In  the  outer  room  James  Maxwell  required  him  as 
prisoner  to  deliver  his  sword ;  when  he  had  gotten  it  he  cries  with  a  loud  voice  for 
a  man  to  carry  my  Lord  Lieutenant's  sword.  This  done,  he  makes  through  a 
number  of  people  to  his  coach,  all  gazing,  no  man  capping  to  him,  before  whom 
that  morning  the  greatest  in  England  would  have  stood  discovered,  all  crying, 
'  What  is  the  matter  ? '  He  said,  '  A  small  matter,  I  warrant  you.'  They  replied, 
'  Yes,  indeed,  high  treason  is  a  small  matter.'  Coming  to  the  place  where  he 
expected  his  coach,  it  was  not  there,  so  he  was  behoved  to  return  the  same  way 
through  a  world  of  gazing  people.  When  he  at  last  had  found  his  coach  and  was 
entering,  James  Maxwell  told  him,  'Your  lordship  is  my  prisoner  and  must  go  in 

my  coach ; '  so  he  behoved 
==sl  to  do.    For  some  days  too 

many  went  to  visit  him, 
but  since  the  Parliament 
has  commanded  his  keep- 
ing to  be  straiter." 

On  February  26  the 
articles  of  impeachment 
against     Laud    were 
brought  before  the  House 
and    introduced  with    a 
speech  by  Pym.     He  was 
accused  of  endeavouring 
to  subvert  the  fundamen- 
tal laws  and  government 
of  the  realm,  and  of  pro- 
curing sermons  to  be  pub- 
lished and  written  to  sup- 
port his  tyrannical  views; 
of  having  perverted  the 
course  of  justice,  of  hav- 
ing  sold   justice   in   his 
own  court.      The   Book 
of    Canons    formed    the 
next  article,  and  they  were  part  of  a  number  of  presumptions  which  went  to 
show  that  he  was  endeavouring  to  reconcile  the  Church  of  England  with  that 
of  Rome.     He  was  said  to  have  imprisoned  pious  and  orthodox  ministers,  to  have 
created  divisions  between  England  and  other  reformed  Churches,  and  to  have 
stirred  up  strife  and  war  between  England  and  Scotland  and  between  the  King 
and  his  people.     His  trial  was  to  be  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of 
Strafford.      It  was  shortly  afterwards  determined  that  no  bishop  should  sit  in 
Parliament,  and  that  no  clergyman  should  hold  any  judicial  function. 

At  last  the  preparations  for  the  trial  of  Strafford  were  completed.     The  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  draw  up   the  charge  brought   it  forward  in  twenty-eight 
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different  articles.  It  filled  two  hundred  sheets  of  paper  and  ranged  over  the  life 
of  Strafford  for  fourteen  years.  He  therefore  demanded  three  months  to  prepare 
his  defence,  but  he  was  only  allowed  from  January  30th  till  February  24th.     He 


was  permitted  to  have  counsel  only  for  points  of  law  and  not  of  fact.  "Westminster 
Hall  has  seldom  witnessed  a  more  solemn  or  magnificent  sight.  About  a  third 
part  of  its  length  was  a  stage  extending  from  wall  to  wall.  At  the  north  end  was 
the  King's  throne  and  a  chair  for  the  Prince  of  "Wales.     There  were  seats  for  the 
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judges,  and  a  table  for  the  clerks  of  Parliament,  at  which  sat  John  Rushwortb,  who 
has  left  us  a  full  account  of  the  whole  trial  from  notes  taken  at  the  time.  The 
peers  in  their  robes  sat  on  green  benches.  Behind  them  was  the  bar.  Here  was 
the  box  for  the  managers  of  the  trial,  the  desk  at  which  Strafford  sat  or  stood, 
attended  by  Sir  William  Balfour,  Governor  of  the  Tower ;  behind  him  another  desk 
for  Strafford's  four  secretaries,  an  open  space  for  witnesses,  and  seats  for  the  counsel 
of  the  accused.  On  each  side  of  the  house,  east  and  west,  rose  eleven  tiers  of 
benches,  the  highest  almost  touching  the  roof,  and  each  contained  space  for  forty 
people.  Part  of  the  benches  were  walled  off  with  a  rail,  and  within  the  rail  sat  the 
members  of  the  Lower  House,  while  the  rest  of  the  seats  were  sought  after  by 
people  of  fashion,  and  were  full  of  sympathetic  ladies.  Behind  the  throne  were  two 
boxes  enclosed  with  trellis  work,  one  intended  for  the  diplomatic  body,  the  other 
for  the  Royal  Family.  The  King  had  broken  the  lattice  of  his  box  with  his  own 
hands,  and  sat  there  in  the  sight  of  every  one  all  through  the  trial,  deeply  interested 

in  the  proceedings  and  taking 
notes  of  everything  that  passed. 
The  House  was  filled  every  day 
before  seven,  a  little  before  eight 
the  Earl  came  by  water  from  the 
Tower  with  a  guard  of  muske- 
teers and  soldiers,  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Lieutenant.  He  was 
dressed  in  black  and  looked  still 
stern  and  haughty,  but  bent  by 
illness  and  suffering,  so  that  he 
moved  the  compassion  and  in- 
terest of  those  who  heard  him. 

The  general  substance  of  the 
impeachment  was  that  he  had 
traitorously  endeavoured  to  sub- 
vert the  fundamental  laws  and  constitution  both  of  England  and  Ireland,  and 
to  introduce  an  arbitrary  government  in  their  place ;  that  for  this  purpose 
he  had  taken  recourse  to  traitorous  counsels  and  actions,  and  had  even  advised 
the  King  to  reduce  the  people  to  submission  by  military  force;  that  he  had 
assumed  regal  power  over  the  lives  of  subjects  in  both  kingdoms,  and  that 
he  had  diverted  public  money  to  his  own  private  purposes ;  that  he  had 
traitorously  encouraged  Papists,  that  they  might  assist  him  in  turn  ;  that  he  had 
tried  to  stir  up  strife  between  England  and  Scotland ;  and  that  to  avoid  being 
questioned,  he  had  attempted  to  subvert  the  fundamental  rights  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  charges  against  him  were  very  similar  to  those  brought  against 
Laud,  and  it  was  generally  understood  that  if  the  great  offender  fell  the  little 
one  was  sure  to  follow.  When  the  impeachment  had  been  read  by  the  clerk 
of  Parliament,  Strafford  ordered  his  clerk  to  deliver  his  answer  in  reply.  The 
reading  of    it  took  three  hours.       It  began  by  recounting   the   services  which 
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Strafford  had  rendered  to  his  country,  and  then  proceeded  to  meet  the  charges 
in  detail. 

The  trial  continued  for  seventeen  days  without  any  positive  result.  Although 
it  was  evident  that  Strafford  was  guilty  of  most  of  those  things  of  which  he  was 
accused,  yet  it  was  doubtful  whether  all  of  them  together,  or  any  of  them  in 
particular,    amounted    to    the    guilt    of    treason    as    denned    by   the   statute   of 
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AN  EXPLANATION  OF  THE  SEVERAL  FORTS  IN  THE  LINE  OF  COMMUNICATION. 


1.  A  Bulwark  and  half  on  the  hill  at  the  north  end  of 

Gravel  Lane. 

2.  A  Hornwork  near  the  Windmill  in  Whitechapel 

Road. 

3.  Redoubt,  with  two  flanks,  near  Brick  Lane, 

4.  Redoubt,  with  four  flanks,    in  Hackney  Road, 

Shoreditch. 

5.  Redoubt,  with  four  flanks,  in  Kingsland  Jload, 

Shoreditch. 

6.  Battery  and  Breastwork  at  Mount  Mill. 

7.  Battery  and  Breastwork  at  St.  John  Street  end. 
8    Small  Redoubt  near  Islington  Pound. 

9.  Large  Fort,  with  four  half  Bulwarks,  at  (he  New 
River  Upper  Pond. 

10.  Battery  and  Breastwork  on  the  hill  east  of  1  laek- 

mary's  Hole. 

11.  Two  Batteries  and  a  Breastwork  at  Southampton 

House,  now  the  British  Museum. 

12.  Redoubt  with  two  flanks,  near  St.  Giles's  Found. 


13.  Small  Fort  at  the  east  end  of  Tyburn  Road. 

14.  Large  Fort,  with  four  half  Bulwarks  across  the 

Road,  at  Wardour  Street. 

15.  Small  Bulwark  at  the  place  now  called  Oliver's 

Mount. 

16.  Large  Fort  with  four  Bulwarks,  at  Hyde  Park 

Corner. 

17.  Small    Redoubt    and    Battery   on    Constitution 

Hill. 
IS.  Court  of  Guard  at  Chelsea  Turnpike. 
V.).  Battery  and  Breastwork  in  Tothiil  Fields. 
2U.  Quadrant     Fort,    with   four   half   Bulwarks    at 

Vauxhall. 

21.  Fort,  with  four  half  Bulwarks,  at  the  Dog  and 

Duck  in  St.  George's  Fields. 

22.  Large  Fort,  with  four  Bulwarks,  near  the  end  of 

Blackman  Street. 

23.  Redoubt  with  four  flanks,  near  the  Lock  Hospital 

in  Kent  Street. 


Edward  III.  Could  these  many  and  masterful  acts  which  he  committed  in  over- 
zeal  for  the  King's  service  be  construed  into  levying  war  against  the  King,  even 
supposing  that  the  majesty  of  the  people  were  considered  to  represent  the  majesty 
of  the  sovereign.  In  consequence  of  this  uncertainty  it  was  determined  by  the 
managers  of  the  impeachment  to  produce  a  piece  of  evidence  which  in  all  proba- 
bility would  otherwise  have  been  left  in  obscurity.     On  April  10  leave  was  asked 
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to  re-open  the  evidence  of  article  twenty-three,  to  which  Strafford's  counsel 
demurred,  unless  all  the  articles  might  he  re-opened  in  the  same  manner.  When 
it  was  seen  that  the  Lords  favoured  Strafford's  view,  there  was  great  excitement 
among  the  Commons  and  cries  of  "  Withdraw,  withdraw."  On  the  13th  the  evidence 
was  Drought  forward,  which  ran  as  follows  :— On  May  5,  in  the  previous  year,  the 
Scotch  affairs  had  been  discussed  at  the  Privy  Council.  The  minutes  of  the 
debate  had  been  destroyed  by  command  of  the  King,  but  Sir  Henry  Yane,  during 
his  absence  in  the  North,  having  sent  the  key  of  his  study  to  his  son,  Sir  Henry 
Vane  the  younger,  in  order  to  find  some  documents  which  he  wanted,  the  son 
discovered  a  copy  of  the  notes,  and  bad  shown  them  to  Pym,  who  happened  to 
be  visiting  him.     Pym  insisted  upon  taking  a  copy  for  the  public  good,  and  young 

Vane  reluctantly  consented. 
The  cabinet  was  locked  and 
tbe  matter  was  concealed  from 
the  father.  The  title  of  tbe 
notes  was,  "  No  danger  of  a 
war  with  Scotland  if  offensive 
not  defensive."  King  Charles 
— "  How  can  we  undertake 
offensive  war  if  we  have  no 
money?"  Strafford — "Borrow 
of  the  city  £100,000  ;  go  on 
vigorously  to  levy  ship-money. 
Your  Majesty  having  tried  the 
affection  of  your  people  you 
are  absolved  and  loose  from 
all  rule  of  government,  and 
to  do  what  power  will  admit. 
Your  Majesty  having  tried 
all  ways  and  being  refused  you 
shall  be  acquitted  before  God 
and  man.  And  you  have  an 
army  in  Scotland  that  you  may  employ  to  reduce  this  kingdom  to  obedience,  for  I  am 
confident  the  Scots  cannot  hold  out  five  months." 

When  it  was  found  that  the  judgment  of  the  court  was  likely  to  be  in  favour 
of  Strafford,  those  who  had  resolved  upon  his  destruction  set  themselves  to  effect 
it  in  another  way.  On  April  10  a  Bill  of  attainder  was  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Commons,  by  whicb,  if  it  passed  both  Houses  and  received  the  royal  assent,  he  was 
to  be  declared  guilty  of  high  treason.  The  course  had  been  before  them  from  the 
very  first,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  would  have  adopted  it  if  they  had  not  been 
certain  that  a  legal  trial  would  have  been  successful.  They  were  fully  persuaded 
that  the  absolute  and  entire  removal  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford  from  the  counsels  of 
the  sovereign  was  a  prime  necessity  to  the  good  government  of  the  country. 

The  Bill  was  coldly  received  in  the  Upper  House,  and  Lord  Savile  wished  it  to 
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be  excluded  altogether.  St.  John  came  down  and  argued  the  case  before  the  Lords, 
but  notwithstanding  this  he  might  have  been  acquitted,  had  not  the  King  unwisely- 
taken  part  in  his  behalf.  "  I  hold  in  my  conscience  I  cannot  condemn  him  of 
high  treason,  yet  I  cannot  say  I  can  clear  him  of  misdemeanour ;  therefore  I  hope 
that  you  may  find  a  way  to  satisfy  justice  and  your  own  fears,  and  not  to  press 
upon  my  conscience.  My  lords,  I  hope  you  know  what  a  tender  thing  conscience 
is,  yet  I  cannot  tell  you,  that  to  satisfy  my  people  I  would  do  great  matters.  .  .  . 
Nay,  I  must  confess,  for  the  matter  of  misdemeanour  I  am  so  clear  in  that,  that 
though  I  will  not  walk  out  of  the  way,  yet  let  me  tell  you,  that  I  do  think  my  Lord 
of  Strafford  is  not  fit  hereafter  to  serve  me  or  the  commonwealth  in  any  place  of 
trust,  no  not  so  much  as  to  be  a  high  constable.  Therefore  I  leave  it  to  you,  my 
Lords,  to  find  some  such  way  as  to  bring  me  out  of  this  great  strait  and  keep 
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yourselves  and  the  kingdom  from  such  inconveniences.  Certainly  he  that  thinks 
him  guilty  of  high  treason  in  his  conscience  may  condemn  him  of  misdemeanour." 
This  speech  roused  a  feeling  of  indignation  in  the  Commons,  and  when  Strafford 
heard  of  it  he  gave  himself  up  for  lost. 

The  Parliament,  and  indeed  the  nation,  was  now  in  a  most  excited  condition. 
They  suspected  enemies  on  all  sides,  probably  thinking  that  so  great  a  man  as 
Strafford  could  not  be  overthrown  without  some  serious  attempt  to  rescue  him. 
On  May  5  even  the  cracking  of  a  board  in  the  gallery  of  the  House  caused  the 
alarm  to  be  spread  of  a  second  gunpowder  plot,  and  as  the  news  spread  into  the 
city  multitudes  began  to  assemble  and  the  train  bands  were  called  out.  Under 
the  pressure  of  these  feelings  the  Commons  passed  an  Act  that  Parliament  should 
not  be  dissolved  without  the  consent  of  both  Houses.  To  this  the  Lords  gave  a 
reluctant  consent.      It  was  a  manifestly  unconstitutional  step,  and  one  which 
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completely  altered  the  government  of  the  country.  It  is  certain  that  neither  the 
Houses  when  they  passed  it,  nor  the  King  when  he  assented  to  it,  understood  its 
real  scope  or  purport.  On  May  7  this  Bill  and  the  Bill  for  the  attainder  of 
Strafford  was  passed  by  the  peers.  The  next  day,  May  8,  both  Houses  joined  in 
a  petition  to  the  King  to  give  his  consent  to  the  Bill  of  attainder  and  also  to  that 
for  the  continuance  of  Parliament.  Charles  was  in  the  greatest  embarrassment. 
He  had  pledged  his  royal  word  that  Strafford  should  not  suffer.  On  May  4  he 
had  received  a  letter  from  the  prisoner,  which,  while  it  absolved  him  from  his 
promise,  did  so  in  terms  which  ought  to  have  made  him  doubly  determined  to 
keep  it. 

On  Monday,  May  9,  the  King  called  his  Privy  Council  together  and  asked  the 
bishops  to  give  him  their  advice.  Juxon  and  Usher  gave  him  the  manly  counsel 
that  he  ought  not  to  do  that  of  which  his  conscience  disapproved.     The  others, 

and  especially  "Williams,  drew  a  distinction 
between  public  and  private  conscience,  and 
told  him  that  his  promises  and  obligations 
as  a  man  should  not  affect  his  actions  as  a 
King.  He  took  advantage  of  this  sophistry 
and  appointed  a  Commission  to  give  his  con- 
sent to  the  Bill.  The  news  was  received 
with  great  rejoicing  throughout  the  city. 
"When  Strafford  was  told  in  the  Tower  of 
the  treachery  of  his  sovereign,  he  refused 
to  believe  the  news,  and  begged  the  messen- 
ger not  to  trifle  with  him.  But  when  he 
was  assured  that  it  was  true,  and  that  he 
must  suffer  the  penalty  of  death  in  a  few 
days,  he  was  greatly  overcome  and  cried  in 
the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  "  Put  not  your 
trust  in  princes,  nor  in  any  child  of  man,  for 
there  is  no  help  in  them."  He  began  im- 
mediately to  prepare  for  death,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Parliament  begging  that 
the  punishment  of  his  offence  might  not  be  extended  to  his  innocent  children.  Even 
yet  the  King's  mind  was  weak  and  wavering,  and  he  could  not  persuade  himself  that 
he  had  done  his  duty.  On  the  11th  he  sent  a  message  to  the  Lords  by  the  young 
Prince  of  Wales,  saying  that  as  he  had  the  day  before  satisfied  justice  by  the  attain- 
der of  Strafford,  so  now  he  begged  to  be  allowed  to  show  mercy  by  "  suffering  that 
unfortunate  man  to  fulfil  the  natural  course  of  his  life  in  a  close  imprisonment. 
I  will  not  say  that  your  complying  with  me  in  this  my  intended  mercy  shall  make 
me  more  willing,  but  certainly  'twill  make  me  more  cheerful,  in  granting  your  just 
grievances.  But  if  no  less  than  his  life  can  satisfy  my  people,  I  must  say  Fiat 
Justitia."  He  added  in  a  postscript,  "  If  he  must  die  it  were  charity  to  reprieve 
him  till  Saturday."  This  request  was  firmly  but  sadly  refused.  It  was  not, 
indeed,  the  kind  of  letter  to  command  acquiescence.     The  cold  heartlessness  of  the 
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postscript  threw  doubt  on  the  sincerity  of  the  first  request.  The  King  asked 
that  the  letter  might  he  entered  on  the  journals  of  the  House,  in  order  that  it 
might  he  seen  that  he  had  done  all  he  could  to  save  his  friend.  The  effect 
of  it  upon  posterity  has  rather  been  to  make  his  ingratitude  seem  blacker 
than  before. 

The  next  day,  "Wednesday,  May  12,   Strafford  was  led  out  to  execution  on 
Tower  Hill. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


CHARLES  I.— VI.    THE  CIVIL  WAR. 

FTER  the  execution  of  Strafford  the  Long  Parliament  turned  its 
attention  to  fresh  reforms.  A  fortnight  after  the  Earl's  head 
fell  on  the  scaffold  a  Bill  for  the  complete  aholition  of  Bishops 
and  the  Episcopal  system  was  read  in  the  Commons.  There 
were  at  this  time  three  parties  in  the  Church  of  England — the 
High  Church  party,  who  followed  Laud ;  the  Broad  Church,  or  moderate  party, 
who  were  represented  by  Usher  ;  and  the  Boot  and  Branch  party,  who  desired  the 
complete  annihilation  of  all  dignities  in  the  Church,  except  that  of  simple  pres- 
byter, or  parish  priest.  The  Commons  had  already  passed  a  Bill  to  exclude  all 
Bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords ;  but  this  was  rejected  by  the  Upper  House. 
The  Commons  then  retaliated  by  impeaching  thirteen  of  the  Bishops.  They 
also  passed  statutes  for  abolishing  the  Court  of  the  Star  Chamber,  together 
with  the  Council  of  the  North  and  the  Court  of  Wales,  for  dissolving  the  Court 
of  High  Commission,  and  depriving  the  King's  Court  of  the  power  of  arbitrary 
imprisonment.  Statutes  were  also  passed  against  ship-money,  the  exaction 
of  fees  for  knighthood,  and  the  straining  of  forest  rights.  The  English  and 
Scotch  armies  were  disbanded,  and,  on  August  14,  the  King  arrived  in  Edinburgh, 
attended  by  a  committee  of  the  Commons,  who  were  to  watch  his  proceedings. 
The  House  then  adjourned  for  six  weeks. 

Scarcely  had  Parliament  resumed  its  duties  when  news  arrived,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  November,  of  a  terrible  rebellion  in  Ireland.  The  prime  mover  was  Roger 
or  Bory  O'More,  one  of  the  handsomest  and  the  noblest  persons  of  his  time.  He 
communicated  with  the  chief  of  the  ancient  Irish  families,  Tyrone  and  O'Neil. 
A  rising  of  the  Catholics  against  the  Protestant  settlers  was  to  take  place  on  the 
day  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola.  Although  the  Castle  of  Dublin  was  saved,  the  insur- 
rection spread  from  county  to  county,  but  it  was  worst  in  Ulster.  Phelim  O'Neil 
marched  through  the  province,  sparing  neither  age  nor  sex :  some  were  drowned 
in  rivers,  others  stripped  naked  and  turned  out  into  the  cold,  others  driven  on  to 
ice  which  broke  with  their  weight.  The  truth,  bad  enough  in  itself,  was  distorted 
by  hideous  exaggerations,  and  a  universal  cry  went  up  from  England  for  revenge. 
The  Reformers  in  Parliament  dared  not  trust  the  King  with  the  means  of  putting 
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down  the  rebellion,  and  in  order  to  assert  their  position  drew  up  a  Grand  Remon- 
strance containing  a  recital  of  all  the  grievances  of  the  reign.  This  measure, 
which  posterity  condemns,  was  hotly  debated,  and  only  passed  by  the  small 
majority  of  eleven.  It  was  not  so  much  an  appeal  to  the  King  as  a  manifesto 
addressed  to  the  people. 

The  King,  on  his  return  to  London,  appeared  to  take  the  Grand  Remonstrance 
quietly,  but  he  was  secretly  maturing  plans  of  revenge.  Irritated  by  that  protest, 
and  by  the  arrest  of  the  Bishops,  he  determined  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  Commons. 
For  a  moment,  indeed,  there  was  an  idea  of  surrendering,  and  of  taking  Pym  into 
his  counsels.     This  plan  was  soon  laid  aside,  but  Lord  Falkland  entered  the  Privy 
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Council,  a  representative  of  that  middle  party  who,  while  working  for  liberal 
measures,  deprecated  the  destruction  of  the  King's  authority  and  civil  war.  On 
January  3,  the  Attorney-General  rose  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  presented  articles 
of  high  treason  against  Lord  Kimbolton,  a  peer,  and  against  Holies,  Hazelrig,  Pym, 
Hampden,  and  Strode,  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Shortly  afterwards 
the  sergeant-at-arms  appeared  in  the  House  and  demanded  that  the  five  members 
should  be  given  up  to  him.  An  answer  was  given,  that  they  were  ready  to  reply  to 
any  charge  against  them,  and  in  the  meantime  they  were  commanded  to  attend  in 
their  places.  The  next  day  each  of  the  five  spoke  in  the  House  in  his  own  defence, 
at  the  morning  sitting ;  but  in  the  afternoon  the  King  himself  came  from  Whitehall 
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with  a  guard  of  armed  men,  and  came  into  Westminster  Hall.  Hearing  of  his 
arrival,  the  five  members  were  hastily  got  out  into  a  barge  on  the  river,  and  the 
King  marched  into  the  House,  where  no  sovereign  had  yet  entered,  except  Henry 
VIII.  Walking  up  the  floor  of  the  House  he  said,  "  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  borrow 
your  chair  a  little ;  "  and  announced  that  he  had  come  in  search  of  the  five  accused 
of  treason.  "I  do  not  see  any  of  them,"  he  said,  "I  think  I  should  know  them, 
so  therefore  I  am  come  to  tell  you  that  I  must  have  them  wherever  I  find  them." 
He  called  out,  "  Is  Mr.  Pym  here  ?  "  but  there  was  no  answer.  He  demanded  of 
the  Speaker  if  any  of  the  members  were  in  the  House.  Lenthall,  the  Speaker,  fell 
on  his  knees,  and  said  that  he  had  neither  eyes  to  see  nor  tongue  to  speak,  except  as 
the  House  might  direct  him.  When  Charles  was  satisfied  that  they  were  all  gone, 
he  said,  "  Well,  since  I  see  all  my  birds  are  flown,  I  do  expect  from  you  that  you 
will  send  them  to  me  as  soon  as  they  return  hither,  or  otherwise  I  must  take  my  own 
course  to  find  them."     He  left  the  House  in  a  passion,  the  members  shouting  after 

him  cries  of  "Privilege,  privilege." 
f3w       ^K  The  five  members  had  taken  refuge 

in  a  house  in  Coleman  Street,  in 
the  city  of  London,  and  when  it 
was  thought  that  the  King  would 
attempt  to  seize  them,  140,000 
Londoners  responded  to  the  cry 
of  arms.  On  January  10,  Charles, 
feeling  that  he  was  defeated  and 
that  his  great  stroke  had  failed, 
left  Whitehall,  which  he  was  never 
to  see  again ;  went  first  to  Hamp- 
ton Court  and  then  to  Windsor. 
The  day  after  his  departure  the 
five  members  were  conveyed  up 
the  river  to  the  Parliament  House,  with  shouts  and  cheers,  to  take  their  seats 
amongst  their  colleagues. 

Both  sides  now  prepared  for  civil  war.  The  Queen  was  sent  quietly  out  of 
the  kingdom  with  the  Crown  jewels  to  purchase  arms,  the  King  was  gradually  to 
retire  northwards.  To  disarm  suspicion  Charles  gave  his  consent  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  Bishops  from  the  Parliament.  The  Commons,  on  their  side,  requested  that  the 
charge  of  fortified  places  and  the  command  of  the  militia  might  be  placed  in  their 
hands ;  but  the  King  finally  declared  at  Newmarket,  on  March  10,  "  No,  by  God, 
not  for  an  hour."  Charles  finally  rested  at  York,  where  he  was  joined  by  many  of 
the  Peers,  who  gradually  deserted  their  places  in  Parliament.  He  also  got  posses- 
sion of  the  Great  Seal.  The  important  town  of  Hull  was  held  by  a  garrison 
under  Sir  John  Hotham.  The  Parliament  ordered  him  to  receive  no  forces  within 
the  walls  without  an  order  from  both  Houses.  A  month  later,  in  obedience  to  this 
command,  he  refused  admission  to  the  King.  In  June  arms  and  ammunition 
arrived  from  Holland,  purchased  by  the  sale  of  the  Crown  jewels.     Requisitions  for 
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money  were  issued  in  the  King's  name.  The  Parliament  demanded  similar 
assistance.  The  King  issued  commissions  of  army,  or  powers  to  levy  troops  for  the 
King.  Oliver  Cromwell  raised  a  troop  of  horse  in  the  eastern  counties,  and 
requisitions  were  made  hy  the  Lords  Lieutenant  in  the  counties.  The  Earl  of 
Essex  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  Parliamentary  army.  On  August 
22nd,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  royal  standard  was  raised  on  the  top  of 
the  Castle  Hill,  at  Nottingham.  The  drums  and  the  trumpets  sounded.  Those  who 
stood  around  flung  up  their  hats.     The  civil  war  had  begun. 

The  King  first  fixed  his  headquarters  at  Shrewsbury,  where  his  followers  from 
all  parts  could  join  him.     His  main  object  was  to  march  on  to  London,  and  to 
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bring  the  war  to  an  end  by  a  decisive  battle.  Essex  occupied  the  towns  in  his 
way,  in  order  to  bar  his  path.  The  country  was  divided  between  Cavaliers  and 
Roundheads.  Roughly  speaking  the  aristocracy,  the  peasantry,  the  Church,  the 
Universities,  the  world  of  culture,  fashion  and  pleasure  were  on  the  side  of  the 
King;  the  gentry,  the  yeomanry,  trade,  commerce,  and  morality  supported  the 
Parliament.  The  North  and  the  "West  were  mainly  for  the  King ;  the  South  and 
East  for  the  Parliament ;  but  there  were  many  garrisons  of  each  in  the  country  of 
the  other.  If  a  line  be  drawn  from  the  Wash  to  the  Solent  it  will  be  found  that 
the  counties  east  of  that  line  were  always  true  to  Parliament.  On  Monday, 
October  23,  the  first  conflict  of  the  civil'  war  took  place,  the  battle  of  Edgehill, 
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in  Warwickshire.     It  ended  in  a  slight  advantage  for  the  King,  but  Essex  was 
able  to  intercept  him  and  prevent  the  march  to  London.     Three  weeks  later  the 


two  armies  faced  each  other  at  Turnham  Green,  only  five  miles  from  the  city. 
The  King  retreated,  and  took  up  his  quarters  at  Oxford.     In  the  following  year, 
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1643,  fighting  -went  on  in  every  part  of  England.    Essex  and  the  King  faced  each 
other  on  the  road  between  Oxford  and  London.     In  the  West,  Sir  William  Waller 


opposed  Sir  Ralph  Hopton.  In  the  East,  Cromwell,  gradually  collecting  a  powerful 
army,  put  down  the  Royalists  of  the  Fens.  In  the  North,  Lord  Fairfax  led  his 
troops  against  the  Earl  of  Newcastle  and  Henrietta  Maria.      The  fortune  of  war 
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at  first  favoured  the  Xing.  John  Hampden  was  killed  in  a  slight  skirmish  at 
Chalgrove  Field,  probably  by  the  bursting  of  his  pistol.  The  Fairfaxes  were 
defeated  at  Atherton  Moor,  near  Bradford ;  "Waller  was  routed  at  Roundway  Downs, 
near  Devizes ;  and  Bristol  was  sacked  by  Prince  Rupert.  On  the  other  hand, 
Cromwell  won  the  victory  of  Gainsborough.  The  King,  excited  by  these  successes 
wished  to  march  with  all  his  troops  to  London,  and  it  would  perhaps  have  been 
better  if  he  had  done  so,  but  Newcastle  refused  to  leave  Hull  untaken,  and  Charles 
was  obliged  to  lay  siege  to  Gloucester.  In  September  the  balance  changed.  The 
siege  of  Gloucester  was  raised  by  Essex,  and  the  King,  trying  to  intercept  him  on 
the  march  to  London,  was  so  far  checked  in  the  first  battle  of  Newbury  that  Essex 
was  able  to  reach  the  capital.  Again  the  King  returned  to  Oxford  for  the  winter. 
In  October,  Cromwell  defeated  Newcastle  at  Naseby,  and  saved  Hull.  On  December 
8th  Pym  died.  His  last  act  was  to  sign  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  with 
the  Scots,  who  on  their  side  sent  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men  to  fight  in  the 
pay  of  the  Parliament. 

The  next  year  was  distinctly  favourable  to  the  Parliament.  An  Irish  contin- 
gent sent  to  assist  the  King  was  defeated  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  at  Nantwich. 
Newcastle,  marching  forward  to  meet  the  Scots,  was  driven  into  York,  by  a  combina- 
tion of  the  Scotch  with  the  Northern  and  the  Eastern  forces.  Essex  and  "Waller 
attempted  a  similar  manoeuvre  against  the  King  in  Oxford,  but  Charles  passing 
between  them  defeated  "Waller  at  Cropredy  Bridge,  and  drove  Essex  into  Cornwall, 
where  he  took  ship  for  London. 

The  culminating  struggle  of  the  campaign  was  at  Marston  Moor,  on  July 
2nd,  1644.  The  day  was  dull  and  thundery,  with  occasional  showers.  The  two 
armies  were  not  in  position  till  far  in  the  afternoon,  and  hour  after  hour  they 
stood  glaring  at  each  other,  each  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  attack ;  Cromwell 
was  on  the  left,  the  Scots  in  the  centre,  the  Fairfaxes  on  the  right.  Cromwell, 
with  his  Ironsides,  broke  Rupert's  cavalry  and  scattered  them  before  him  like 
dust.  On  the  other  hand,  Fairfax's  infantry  had  been  routed  and  the  Scots 
were  overwhelmed.  Cromwell,  hearing  of  this  disaster,  swept  with  his  cavalry 
round  the  rear  of  the  King's  army,  fell  upon  the  troopers  who  had  defeated 
Fairfax,  rescued  the  Scots  from  danger,  and  cut  the  white-coats  of  Newcastle 
to  pieces  to  a  man.  The  battle  began  at  seven  in  the  evening  and  the  chase 
and  slaughter  continued  till  ten  at  night.  Four  thousand  of  the  King's  best 
troops  lay  on  the  field.  Colours,  arms,  supplies,  baggage  and  papers  fell  to  the 
conquerors.  The  victory  gave  the  whole  of  the  north  of  England  to  the  Parlia- 
ment. The  war  now  entered  into  a  new  phase.  There  was  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  Parliamentary  generals  were  slackening  in  their  efforts,  and  did  not  wish  to 
overwhelm  the  King  in  too  crushing  a  defeat.  Dissatisfaction,  which  had  long 
smouldered,  rose  to  a  height  after  the  second  battle  of  Newrbury,  which  was  also 
indecisive.  Manchester  was  head  of  the  Presbyterians,  Cromwell  of  the  Indepen- 
dents, and  their  religious  disputes  accentuated  their  political  differences.  Cromwell 
attacked  Manchester  in  the  House,  and  secured  the  passing  of  a  self-denying  ordi- 
nance, which  forbade  members  of  either  House  of  Parliament  to  serve  in  the  army, 
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Cromwell  being  excepted  by  a  special  Act  of  Parliament  renewed  from  time  to 
time.  A  new  model  was  passed  for  the  army  by  wbicb  it  was  entirely  reorganized. 
One  large  army  was  establisbed  of  twenty-two  thousand  horse  and  foot,  under  the 


command  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax.  Thus  a  scattered  and  ill-trained  militia  was 
turned  into  a  disciplined  army  of  professional  soldiers.  In  January  Laud  was 
beheaded,  after  a  long  trial,  perhaps  as  a  means  of  conciliating  the  Scots. 
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The  negotiations  which  had  heen  held  with  the  King  at  TJxbridge,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Presbyterians,  were  finally  broken  off ;  neither  party  being  ready  to 
cede  what  the  other  demanded.  The  success  of  the  new  model  was  soon  apparent. 
The  King  withdrew  to  Chester,  and  Fairfax  marched  to  the  siege  of  Oxford.  They 
soon  heard  that  the  King  had  marched  to  Leicester  and  determined  to  attack  him. 
The  great  battle  of  Naseby  was  fought  on  June  14,  1645.  The  fight  began  early 
in  the  morning.  Fairfax  placed  his  infantry  in  the  centre,  the  cavalry  on  the  two 
wings,  Cromwell  on  the  right,  Ireton  on  the  left.  The  armies  were  nearly  equal, 
about  ten  thousand  each.  The  engagement  greatly  resembled  that  of  Marston  Moor. 
"While  Cromwell  entirely  routed  the  cavalry  opposed  to  him,  the  centre  under 
Fairfax  was  pushed  back,  and  the  left  wing  under  Ireton  was  entirely  broken ; 
Ireton  being  wounded  in  the  thigh  and  face  and  being  taken  prisoner.  Cromwell, 
wheeling  round,  dispersed  the  King's  centre  and  rallied  Fairfax's  infantry  to 
meet  the  return  of  the  victorious  Rupert  with  firm  countenance.  Charles  cried,  "  One 
charge  more,rgentlemen,  and  the  day  is  ours ;  "  but  his  cavalry,  seeing  the  solid 
phalanx  of  the  Roundheads,  broke  without  standing  one  stroke  more.  They  were 
chased  for  fourteen  miles ;  the  King's  secret  papers  fell  into  Cromwell's  hands. 
This  victory  practically  decided  the  first  civil  war.  Charles,  disappointed  of 
assistance  from  Montrose,  who  had  been  defeated  at  Philiphaugh,  after  seeing  his 
best  forces  defeated  at  Rowton  Heath,  near  Chester,  wandered  aimlessly  about  the 
country,  and  in  May,  1646,  delivered  himself  to  the  Scotch  army  posted  at  Newark. 
Six  weeks  later  Fairfax  entered  Oxford  in  triumph. 

The  history  of  the  three  years  which  followed,  between  the  battle  of  Naseby 
and  the  execution  of  the  King,  is  intricate  and  obscure.  They  are  occupied  by 
a  struggle  between  three  forces,  the  King,  the  Parliament,  and  the  Army.  The 
King  tried  every  device  and  subtilty  to  recover  his  authority  intact ;  the  Houses 
strove  to  establish  Parliamentary  government  and  a  Presbyterian  Church  ;  the 
Army  fought  for  independence  and  liberty  of  conscience.  The  hope  of  Charles 
was  to  draw  one  of  the  two  parties  to  side  with  him  in  extirpating  the  other. 
Ho  would  then  be  King  again.  The  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines,  which 
had  commenced  its  sittings  in  1643,  and  which  consisted  of  ten  peers,  twenty 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  hundred  and  twenty  divines,  and  six 
representatives  of  Scotland,  had  now  definitely  decided  in  favour  of  Presbyte- 
rianism.  The  King,  who  was  at  Newcastle  with  the  Scots,  entered  into  negotia- 
tions with  the  army ;  but  although  he  was  willing  to  give  up  the  command  of 
the  militia,  he  refused  to  establish  the  Presbyterian  form  of  religion.  The 
negotiations  were  broken  off,  and  on  January  30,  1647,  just  two  years  before  his 
death,  the  King  was  surrendered  by  the  Scots  to  the  Parliament  on  the  payment 
of  £200,000,  the  first  instalment  of  their  expenses  which  had  been  guaranteed 
them.  The  King  was  taken  to  Holmby  House,  in  Northamptonshire,  where  he 
remained  four  months.  He  was  here  lodged  with  something  of  his  former 
magnificence.  He  spent  a  part  of  every  day  in  study,  and  often  rode  to  play 
bowls  at  Lord  Spencer's  House  at  Althorp,  and  Lord  Yaux's  at  Harrowden. 
Just  at  this  time  the  quarrel  between  the  Parliament  and  the  army  became  acute. 
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Four  ordinances  were  passed  by  the  Houses  with,  the  view  of  reducing  the  army 
in  numbers,  depriving  all  members  of  Parliament  of  their  commands,  compelling 


all  officers  to  sign  the  covenant,  and  paying  to  the  soldiers  only  a  sixth  part  of  the 
arrears  of  pay  which  were  due  to  them.  This  the  army  rejected.  They  formed 
themselves  into  an  organized  political  body.     The  officers  became  a  council,  and 
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the  men  chose  two  delegates  for  each  company  or  troop,  under  the  name  of 
agitators.  Thus  a  real  Parliament  was  created,  of  which  Cromwell  was  the 
moving  spirit.  Cromwell  did  his  best  to  preserve  peace  between  the  two  opposing 
parties,  but  towards  the  end  of  May  it  became  evident  that  the  Presbyterians 
were  ready  to  make  terms  with  the  King,  and  there  was  a  fear  lest  Cromwell 
should  himself  be  arrested.  He  therefore  rode  out  quietly  from  London  and 
joined  the  army  at  Triplow  Heath,  near  Cambridge.  The  next  day  witnessed  a 
startling  surprise.  Parties  of  horses  had  gradually  being  gathering  near  nolmby. 
In  the  early  morning  of  June  3,  troopers  were  in  the  park  and  meadows  sur- 
rounding the  house.  During  that  day  Cornet  Joyce,  who  commanded  the  troops, 
held  a  conference  with  the  Commissioner  who  was  guarding  the  King,  and  in  the 
evening  obtained  an  interview  with  Charles  himself  in  his  bedroom.  He  told  the 
King  that  he  had  authority  to  carry  him  away  from  Holmby.  The  King  took 
the  night  to  consider  it.  Early  the  next  morning  he  asked  Joyce  for  his  com- 
mission. "  There  is  my  commission,"  he  replied,  pointing  to  his  mounted 
troopers.  "  A  fair  commission  and  well  written,"  said  the  King  smiling ;  "  a 
company  of  as  handsome  proper  gentlemen  as  ever  I  saw  in  my  life."  At  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  they  set  off  for  Newmarket.  Although  the  affair  is 
surrounded  by  obscurity,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  planned  by  Cromwell, 
and  that  Charles  was  a  willing  accomplice.  Cromwell  must  have  offered  the 
King  terms  which  he  thought  better  than  anything  which  he  could  obtain  from 
the  Parliament. 

Charles  arrived  at  Newmarket  on  June  8,  and  two  days  later  the  army  assem- 
bled at  Triplow  Heath,  twenty  thousand  strong.  They  issued  a  manifesto  demand- 
ing satisfaction  for  themselves,  the  removal  of  their  accusers,  and  a  settlement 
of  the  kingdom  before  they  'were  disbanded.  In  order  to  enforce  their  demands 
they  marched  on  London.  On  July  6,  Fairfax,  with  the  main  part  of  his  army, 
with  laurel  leaves  in  their  hats,  marched  by  Kensington  to  Hyde  Park,  and  thence 
to  Charing  Cross  and  Westminster.  The  Parliament  rendered  its  submission,  and 
the  army  marched  with  admirable  discipline  through  the  streets  of  London.  The 
King,  in  the  meantime,  had  been  allowed  to  move  about  the  country,  paying  visits 
to  noblemen's  houses,  and  was  finally  settled  at  Hampton  Court.  Here  very 
favourable  proposals  were  made  as  a  basis  of  agreement.  Parliament  was  to 
bo  moved  to  Oxford  and  dissolved  within  three  months.  Episcopacy  was  to  be 
restored,  but  with  complete  toleration ;  the  command  of  the  forces  was  to  be 
vested  in  Parliament  for  ten  years,  and  that  body  was  to  appoint  to  all  the  great 
offices  of  state.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Cromwell  had  grasped  the 
important  political  truth,  that  no  settlement  was  possible  in  England  without  a 
King.  In  order  to  bring  this  about  he  withstood  the  calumnies  and  jealousies  of 
the  army,  who  feared  that  their  general  was  becoming  a  courtier.  At  last  these 
attempts  were  shattered  against  the  incurable  perfidy  of  Charles.  It  is  said  that 
a  secret  correspondence  with  the  Queen  was  discovered  by  Cromwell  and  Ireton, 
showing  that  Charles  was  contemplating  a  new  civil  war.  The  King,  wishing  to 
keep  a  free  hand,  and  if  possible  to  play  off  the  Independents  and  Presbyterians 
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against  each  other,  left  Hampton  Court  on  November  11,  and  fled  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight. 

From  this  corner  of  England  Charles  corresponded  with  the  Scots,  the  Presby- 
terians, and  his  own  followers. 
3M==&-  The  Parliament  prepared  four 

bills  for  his  assent,  one  for  es- 
tablishing the  power  of  Par- 
liament over  the  militia  for 
twenty  years  or  longer ;  one 
for  confirming  all  the  aces  of 
Parliament  in  the  late  war  ; 
and  the  third  for  cancelling 
all  peerages  made  by  the  King 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
and  for  placing  the  creation 
of  new  peers  in  the  hands  of 
Parliament ;  a  fourth  for  giv- 
ing the  two  Houses  the  right 
of  adjournment  at  their  plea- 
sure. The  King  rejected  all 
their  proposals.  Up  to  this 
time  he  had  been  allowed  to 
roam  about  the  island  at  his  pleasure  and  to  receive  visitors ;  he  was  now  kept 
in  stricter  seclusion  in  Carisbrooke  Castle.  At  the  very  same  time  the  King  had 
concluded  a  secret  treaty  with  the  Scots,  by  which  he  bound  himself  to  confirm  the 
covenant,  to  establish  Presbyterianism  in  England  for  three  years,  to  suppress  the 
Independents  and  all  other  sects,  and  in  return  for  which  the  Scots  were  to  send 
an  army  into  England  to  restore  him  to  the  full  prerogative  of  royalty.  This 
treaty  with  the  Scots  led  to  the  second  civil  war,  which  lasted  only  four  months, 
as  the  first  had  lasted  four  years.  It  was  a  short  but 
formidable  affair.  The  whole  of  Wales  rose  in  in- 
surrection, the  Cavaliers  mustered  in  the  north  of 
England,  outbreaks  occurred  in  the  south  and  the 
fleet  declared  for  the  King.  Cromwell  rapidly  crushed 
the  rising  in  Wales.  He  then  turned  northward  to 
meet  the  Scots,  and  defeated  them  at  Preston  on 
August  17.  The  battle  of  Preston  was  one  of  the 
most  decisive  victories  ever  gained  by  Cromwell.  The 
force  of  the  enemy  was  three  times  his  own.  The 
engagements  continued  over  three  days  and  nearly 
thirty  miles  of  country.     It  was  a  prolonged  massacre. 

Cromwell  wrote  afterwards,  "  We  have  killed  we  know  not  what,  but  a  very  great 
number,  having  done  execution  upon  them  some  thirty  miles  together,  beside  what 
we  killed  in  the  two  great  fights."     His  own  loss  was  small. 
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In  the  meantime  the  Parliament,  in  the  absence  of  the  army,  were  negotiating 
the  treaty  of  Newport  with  the  King,  by  which  Presbyterianism  was  to  be  estab- 
lished for  three  years.  But  the  victorious  army  returned  from  the  north  in  a  very 
stern  mood. 

Just  before  Cromwell  had  left  for  "Wales,  in  1642,  there  had  been  a  conference 
of  army  officers  at  Windsor  Castle.  After  beseeching  God  in  prayer  to  enlighten 
them  as  to  the  cause  of  their  distress,  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  their 
troubles  had  begun  when  they  first  attempted  to  treat  with  the  King.  They  also 
determined  that  they  would  first  crush  the  rebellion,  and  that  it  was  their  duty,  if 
the  Lord  brought  them  back  again  in  peace,  to  call  Charles  Stuart,  that  man  of 
blood,  to  an  account  for  the  blood  which  he  had  shed,  and  the  mischief  he  had 
done  to  his  utmost  against  the  Lord's  cause  and  people  in  these  poor  nations.  The 
army  now  demanded  the  punishment  of  the  King,  as  a  man  who  could  not  possibly 
be  trusted.  As  a  preliminary  step  he  was  removed,  on  December  1,  from  Caris- 
brooke  to  Hurst  Castle,  on  the  mainland,  and  kept  in  strict  confinement.  On  the 
following  day  the  army  took  possession  of  London.  The  Presbyterians  in  Parlia- 
ment disapproved  of  the  actions  of  the  army  and  were  anxious  to  make  peace  with 
the  King.  But  the  army  was  about  to  make  short  work  with  them.  On  the 
morning  of  December  6,  as  the  members  were  going  down  to  the  House,  they  found 
the  entrance  blocked  by  two  or  three  regiments  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Pride.  Every  member  as  he  came  up  was  scrutinized  by  Pride,  who  had  a  list  in 
his  hand.  Only  those  were  admitted  who  passed  the  scrutiny,  the  rest  were  sent 
away  or  locked  up  in  the  empty  law  courts.  Forty- seven  were  thus  arrested,  and 
ninety-seven  excluded.  The  effect  of  this  Purge,  as  it  was  called,  was  soon  seen. 
On  the  13th  it  was  resolved  by  the  purified  assembly  that  the  treaty  made  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight  should  be  entirely  disowned,  and  ten  days  later  a  committee  should 
be  appointed  to  consider  how  to  proceed  in  a  way  of  justice  against  the  King,  and 
other  capital  offenders. 

Before  this  time  the  King  had  been  brought  nearer  to  London.  He  had  been 
in  Hurst  Castle  rather  more  than  a  fortnight,  rather  poorly  lodged  in  the  old 
apartments  of  the  keep,  complaining  of  the  fogs  which  rose  from  the  salt  marshes 
round.  His  amusement  had  been  in  the  sight  of  the  passing  ships,  in  his  daily 
walk  along  the  narrow  neck  of  shingle  connecting  the  castle  with  the  mainland, 
and  in  the  companionship  of  his  select  attendants  in  the  evening  when  the  draw- 
bridge was  up,  the  guard  set,  the  woodfires  blazing  indoors  and  the  candles  lit. 
About  the  middle  of  December  he  was  conducted  by  Winchester  to  Farnham,  and 
then  by  Bagshot  to  Windsor.  It  was,  apparently,  at  Farnham  that  the  King  had 
the  first  intimation  from  Major  Harrison  of  the  possibility  of  his  being  put  on 
his  trial.  At  Windsor  he  was  lodged  in  the  royal  apartments,  and  looked  for  the 
last  time  at  the  scenes  he  loved  so  well. 

On  January  1,  a  Commission  of  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  persons  was  estab- 
lished for  the  trial  of  the  King,  twenty  to  be  a  quorum.  The  next  day  the 
proposition  was  unanimously  rejected  by  the  few  Lords  who  were  present.  The 
Commons,  however,  passed  a  resolution  that  the  consent  of  the  Peers  was  not 
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necessary  for  the  validity  of  their  action.  A  new  Great  Seal  was  made,  to  signify 
the  authority  of  the  Commons  of  England.  The  court  constituted  to  try  the  King 
chose  John  Bradshaw  as  Lord  High  President.     Westminster  Hall  was  fitted  up 


for  the  trial.  On  June  19,  Charles  was  brought  from  Windsor  to  St.  James's 
Palace  and  Whitehall.  The  following  day  he  was  removed  to  Cotton  House, 
which  stood  by  the  side  of  Westminster  Hall,  and  on  that  day  the  trial  began. 
Westminster  Hall  was  crowded  with  spectators,  and  order  was  kept  by  a  guard 
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of  red-coats.  About  sixty  six  of  the  Commissioners  were  present.  When 
Lord  Fairfax's  name  was  read  out  his  wife,  who  was  present,  cried  out,  "  He  is 
not  here,  and  will  never  be ;  you  do  him  wrong  to  name  him."  The  King  was 
accused  of  having  traitorously  and  maliciously  levied   war  against  the  present 
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a.  The  King.  a.  Oliver  Cromwell.  >  The  Arms  of  the  Common- 

is.  The  Lord  President  Bradshaw.  h.  Henry  Marten.    J     wealth  over  them. 

D.  William'say   \  Bradshaw'B  Assistants.  £   Dorislans  ]  Counsellors  for  the  Commonwealth. 

k.  Andrew  Broughton    j  clerks  of  the  Court.  1  L-  Aske  ) 

v.  John  Phelps  ) 

The  description  of  the  original  plate  ends  with  these  words :— *  The  pageant  of  this  mock  tribunal  is  thus 
represented  to  your  view  by  an  eye-and-ear  witness  of  what  he  saw  and  heard  there." 


Parliament  and  the  people  therein  represented.  This  was  supported  by  the 
recitation  of  the  main  facts  of  the  two  civil  wars.  The  King  steadily  refused 
to  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  or  the  competency  of  the  court.  Sentence 
was  finally  delivered  on  January  27th.     It  stated  that  "  The  Court  doth  adjudge 
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that  he,  the  said  Charles  Stuart,  as  a  tyrant,  traitor,  murderer,  and  a  puhlic  enemy, 
shall  he  put  to  death  by  the  severing  of  his  head  from  his  body."  The  King 
desired  to  speak  after  the  sentence  but  was  not  allowed  to  do  so.     As  he  passed 


out  with  the  guard  some  of  the  soldiers  cried  out,  "  Justice,  justice ; "  and  some 
puffed  their  tobacco  smoke  in  front  of  him  and  threw  their  pipes  in  his  way.  He 
was  taken  to  Whitehall  and  thence  to  St.  James's. 

What  remained  to  Charles  of  life  was  spent  in  the  strictest  privacy,  in  company 

vol.  n.  s 
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with  Juxon,  the  ex-bishop  of  London,  and  Thomas  Herbert,  his  gentleman  in  wait- 
ing. On  Monday,  January  29,  two  of  his  children — the  Princess  Elizabeth,  aged 
thirteen,  and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  a  boy  of  eight — came  to  the  palace  of  St. 
James's  to  bid  their  father  farewell.  He  sat  with  them  some  time  at  a  window, 
taking  them  on  his  knees  and  kissing  them,  and  talking  to  them  of  their  duty  to 
their  mother  and  their  eldest  brother,  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Late  into  the  last 
night  of  his  life  the  King  remained  in  private  with  Bishop  Juxon.  After  he  had 
gone  Charles  spent  about  two  hours  more  in  reading  and  praying,  and  then  slept 
soundly  for  four  hours.  Early  in  the  morning  he  awoke  whilst  it  was  still  dark, 
opened  the  curtains  of  his  bed,  and  called  for  Thomas  Herbert.  He  dressed  him- 
self with  care  and  put  on  an  extra  under  garment,  lest  he  should  shiver  from  cold, 
which  might  be  mistaken  for  fear.  When  Bishop  Juxon  entered  Charles 
arranged  for  the  distribution  of  books  and  trinkets  to  his  children.  About  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning  the  procession  set  forth  from  St.  James's  through  the 
Park  to  Whitehall.  The  King  walked  fast  through  lines  of  soldiers  with  drums 
beating  and  colours  flying.  At  Whitehall  he  was  taken  through  the  galleries  to 
his  own  bedroom,  where  he  remained  in  prayer  with  Juxon.  At  twelve  o'clock 
he  was  led  to  the  Banqueting  Hall,  which  still  exists,  and  then  through  one  of  the 
windows  to  the  scaffold.  The  street  from  Charing  Cross  to  Westminster  Abbey 
was  crowded  with  spectators.  After  speaking  to  the  people  for  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  telling  them  that  a  people  and  a  sovereign  were  clean  different 
things,  he  pulled  a  white  satin  cap  over  his  head,  took  off  his  cloak  and  collar,  said 
to  Juxon  the  solemn  word  "  Remember,"  knelt  down  and  laid  his  neck  on  the 
block.  He  stretched  out  his  hands,  and  the  axe  did  its  work  in  a  single  blow. 
There  was  a  vast  shudder  from  the  crowd,  and  then  a  universal  groan. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


THE  COMMONWEALTH. 


Y  the  execution  of  the  King  the  leaders  of  the  Revolution  had 
definitely  broken,  not  only  with  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  but 
with  the  political  traditions  and  institutions  of  six  hundred  years. 
It  had  more  than  once  happened  in  English  history  that  the 
occupant  of  the  throne  had  come  to  a  violent  end,  but  on  those 


occasions  there  had  never  been  any  intention  of  changing  the  form  of  government — 
it  was  only  a  question  of  substituting  one  king  for  another.  Now  the  whole 
machinery  of  government  was  dislocated.  The  right  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  a 
share  in  the  Constitution  had  been  denied.  The  ordinary  courts  of  justice  had 
been  superseded  by  a  special  tribunal  selected  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  even 
the  House  of  Commons  itself  had  been  deprived  of  all  representative  character  by 
the  action  of  the  military  chiefs. 

It  is  quite  clear  to  us,  looking  back  now  calmly  upon  the  period,  that  the  real 
power  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  army  which  had  defeated  the  Royalists  at  Marston 
Moor  and  Naseby,  and  of  the  Generals,  such  as  Cromwell,  Fairfax,  and  Ireton, 
who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  soldiers.  It  was  the  army  which  had  brought 
the  weary  struggle  to  a  close,  and  which  had  finally  completed  the  revolution  by 
insisting  on  the  death  of  the  King. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  revolution  had  been  begun  upon  strictly 
conservative  lines.  The  first  generation  of  those  who  had  stood  up  against  the 
King  had  been  men  who  had  fought  to  preserve  the  Constitution,  not  to  reform  it. 
Pym,  Hampden,  and  Eliot  had  grounded  their  resistance  upon  the  steadiest 
foundation  of  constitutional  law,  and  as  the  earliest  scenes  of  the  great  struggle 
had  taken  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  its  earliest  heroes  were  distinguished 
"Parliament  Men,"  it  was  natural  that  Parliament,  and  especially  the  House  of 
Commons,  should  fill  a  very  prominent  place  in  popular  estimation. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  parliamentary  movement  had  failed  for  want  of 
impetus.  It  was  not  until  the  political  force  had  been  supplemented  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  great  religious  passion  that  the  scale  had  definitely  turned.  The 
"  Roundhead,"  or  Puritan  element,  had  really  done  the  work,  and  was  now  by  no 
means  disposed  to  see  the  fruits  of  its  labours  thrown  away.     While,  then,  the 
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nominal  government  of  the  country  was  vested  in  the  small  remnant  of  the  Long 
Parliament  which  the  action  of  Colonel  Pride  had  left,  and  while  this  remnant 
was  to  a  certain  extent  in  accord  with  the  army  by  virtue  of  its  religious 
principles,  it  soon  became  clear  that  its  real  power  was  very  limited. 

It  began  vigorously  by  declaring,  within  a  week  of  the  King's  death,  the 
abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  kingly  office.  The  House  of  Lords  had 
practically  become  extinct  by  the  absence  of  its  Royalist  members,  and  the  only 
person  who  at  that  time  would  have  had  any  chance  of  general  recognition  us 
a  king  was  a  proscribed  exile.  There  was,  therefore,  little  opposition  to  these 
measures. 

But  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  the  House  took  a  step  which,  however  necessary 
for  carrying  on  the  business  of  government,  practically  destroyed  all  possibility  of 
a  real  parliamentary  government.  Abolishing  the  temporary  Committee  of  Safety, 
and  the  Committee  of  Derby  House,  they  gave  five  of  their  members  the  task  of 
selecting  the  names  of  forty  persons  to  serve  as  a  Council  of  State.  By  a  special 
resolution  officers  of  the  army  were  rendered  eligible  to  serve  on  the  Council,  and, 
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as  might  have  been  expected,  the  names  of  several  of  the  most  distinguished 
officers  appeared  on  the  list  which  the  five  members  submitted  to  the  House.  On 
14th  February,  1649,  the  Council  was  definitely  constituted.  It  consisted  of 
forty-one  members,  thirty-six  of  whom  were  chosen  from  the  list  submitted  by  the 
five,  and  the  five  themselves  were  added  to  make  up  the  number.  Cromwell, 
Fairfax,  Colonel  Ludlow,  and  Major-General  Skippon  were  among  its  members, 
but  Ireton  and  Colonel  Harrison  were  specially  excluded. 

This  Council,  which  was  elected  for  a  year,  was  entrusted  with  very  extensive 
powers  for  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  country.  It  had  command  of  the 
militia,  with  authority  to  increase  the  existing  forces.  It  was  empowered  to  charge 
the  revenues  of  the  country  with  sums  needed  for  various  purposes.  It  might 
summon  before  it  any  persons  from  whom  it  desired  information,  and  compel  them 
to  answer.  It  was  resolved  by  Parliament  that  there  should  be  no  permanent 
president,  but  this  resolution  was  speedily  set  aside  by  the  Council  itself,  and 
Bradshaw  was  chosen  to  fill  the  place. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  whatever  political  power  existed  outside  of  the 
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army,  was  vested  in  this  Council.  At  first  it  seemed  likely  that  these  two  bodies 
would  come  at  once  into  conflict,  for  we  find  the  Council  remonstrating  frequently 
that  the  quarters  assigned  to  them  in  "Whitehall  were  occupied  by  officers  who 
declined  to  give  way  to  the  new  authority.  Mainly,  however,  owing  to  the  loyalty 
of  Cromwell  and  the  great  officers,  this  difficulty  was  at  length  smoothed  over, 
and  the  Council  allowed  to  settled  down  in  its  new  quarters.  Cromwell  and  Fair- 
fax repressed  a  military  rising  of  the  Levellers  at  Burford  with  stern  promptitude, 
and  a  short  breathing  space  was  thus  secured  for  the  new  government. 

The  actual  business  of  the  country  was  carried  on  by  a  number  of  Committees. 
One  Committee  sat  for  the  purpose  of  raising  and  paying  moneys  directed  by 
warrant  of  the  Council  to  be  disbursed.  Another,  known  as  the  Sequestration 
Committee,  sat  in  London,  with  local  branches  in  each  county,  to  receive  informa- 
tion as  to  delinquency,  i.e.  favouring  the  Royalist  cause,  or  malignancy,  i.e. 
inclination  towards  papistry,  and  to 
confiscate  the  property  of  offenders 
in  these  cases  for  the  benefit  of 
the  State.  But  this  method  of 
proceeding  proved  very  unsatis- 
factory, involving  as  it  did  heavy 
percentages  to  informers  and  mem- 
bers of  local  committees,  and  the 
Sequestration  Committee  was  ulti- 
mately superseded  by  the  Com- 
mittee for  Compounding,  which  sat 
to  receive  voluntary  surrenders  by 
Royalists  and  Papists,  who  were 
then  treated  with  comparative  leni- 
ency. So  successful  was  this  latter 
process  that,  from  a  list  of  com- 
pounders published  in  1655,  we 
learn  that  a  sum  equal  in  value  to 

five  millions  of  our  money  had  been  secured  by  it  for  the  public  treasury  within 
a  period  of  eight  years.  This  source  of  income,  with  the  money  arising  from  the 
sale  of  Crown  and  Church  lands,  and  the  excise  revenue,  first  established  during 
the  war,  were  the  main  resources  of  the  Government. 

Besides  these  finance  committees,  other  committees  for  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
the  Indemnity  of  the  well-affected  who  had  suffered  for  their  adherence  to  the 
cause  of  the  Commonwealth,  for  the  support  of  plundered  ministers,  and  other 
matters,  were  continually  sitting.  This  peculiar  form  of  Committee  administration 
was  probably  due,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  Parliamentary  origin  of  the  Govern- 
ment ;  but  it  was  also,  in  a  great  measure,  the  result  of  a  general  dislike  to  the 
undertaking  of  personal  responsibility. 

One  of  the  first  cares  of  the  Council  was  to  procure  the  recognition  by  foreign 
states  of  the  "  Commonwealth  and  Free  State  "  of  England,  which  had  been  pro- 
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claimed  by  solemn  Act  of  Parliament  on  the  19th  of  May,  1649.  Here  they  met 
with  great  difficulty.  Prince  Charles'  sister,  Mary,  had  married  William  II.  of 
Orange,  the  hereditary  stadtholder  of  Holland,  and  the  power  of  the  Royalists  in  his 
dominions  was  shown  by  the  murder  of  Dr.  Dorislaus,  the  ambassador  of  the  Parlia- 
ment at  the  Hague.  Dr.  Dorislaus  had  been  distinguished  by  his  efforts  against 
the  late  King  on  his  trial,  and  he  was  specially  obnoxious  to  the  Royalist  party ; 
but  his  fate  was  soon  afterwards  shared  by  Mr.  Ascham,  the  ambassador  to  Spain, 
while  Prince  Rupert,  Charles'  cousin,  who  had  been  so  active  in  behalf  of  the  King 
during  the  war,  had  succeeded  in  keeping  command  of  a  part  of  the  English  fleet, 
which,  with  the  connivance  of  the  Dutch,  he  employed  in  rendering  the  channel 
unsafe  for  English  vessels.     The  French  representative  in  England  was  withdrawn 
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on  the  proclamation  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  it  seemed  as  though  England 
would  lose  her  place  altogether  in  the  community  of  nations.  The  Council  made 
desperate  efforts  to  renew  communications,  and  when  in  the  year  1650,  there  were 
hopes  of  an  agent  arriving  from  Holland,  the  most  gorgeous  preparations,  including 
a  coach  with  seven  horses,  were  made  for  his  reception. 

Meanwhile  affairs  nearer  home  were  pressing.  The  Prince's  agents  were 
hard  at  work  in  Ireland,  and  Lord  Ormond,  his  most  distinguished  adherent,  had 
won  over  nearly  the  whole  country.  The  Parliament  turned  to  Cromwell  for  help, 
and  after  some  hesitation  he  consented  to  accept  the  command  in  Ireland.  The 
dignity  of  Fairfax  was  saved  by  his  appointment  as  Lord  General  of  all  the  Com- 
monwealth forces,  but  Cromwell  was  given  absolute  civil  and  military  powers  for 
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his  expedition,  and  the  large  amount  of  money  which  he  demanded  was,  notwith- 
standing the  poverty  of  the  Government,  granted.  In  fact,  the  House  was  rather 
anxious  to  get  rid  for  a  time  of  its  hrilliant  supporter,  who  was  urging  with  steady 
persistence  the  summoning  of  a  new  Parliament  which  should  be  thoroughly  repre- 
sentative of  the  nation. 

The  tide  had  turned  in  Ireland  even  before  Cromwell's  arrival.  At  Rathmines, 
near  Dublin,  Colonel  Michael  Jones  had  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on  Lord  Ormond, 
and  had  thrown  the  English  back  for  support  on  the  native  Irish  of  Hugh  O'Neil. 
Cromwell's  attack  was  sharp,  stern,  and  decisive.  The  enemy  refused  to  appear  in 
the  field,  and  the  campaign  con- 
sisted of  a  series  of  sieges.  Crom- 
well's terms  were,  in  every  case, 
surrender  or  the  sword,  and  he 
did  not  shrink  from  carrying 
out  his  threats.  Drogheda  fell 
on  the  11th  of  September,  and 
just  a  month  later  Wexford  in 
the  south  was  captured.  About 
two  thousand  men  in  each  place, 
according  to  Cromwell's  own 
computation,  were  put  to  death, 
and  many  others  who  surren- 
dered shipped  to  the  plantations 
which  the  Commonwealth  was 
anxious  to  found  in  the  West 
Indies,  as  rivals  to  the  colonies 
of  Spain. 

This  decisive  action,  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  vacillating  con- 
duct of  the  earlier  Parliamentary 
generals,  produced  a  great  effect. 
Town  after  town  fell  into  Crom- 
well's hands,  and  before  winter 
set  in  he  had  broken  the  power 

of  his  opponents.  Though  summoned  back  to  England  to  help  in  the  growing 
dangers  there,  he  determined  to  make  one  more  example.  "  Your  forces  have  been 
in  action  ever  since  the  29th  of  January,"  he  wrote  to  the  Parliament,  who  had 
supposed  him  wintering  in  Cork  till  the  month  of  March.  Kilkenny  fell  at  the 
beginning  of  March,  and  on  May  9th,  1650,  after  the  fiercest  struggle  of  the  war, 
the  remnant  of  the  Royalist  forces  were  shattered  at  Clonmel,  and  Cromwell 
could  obey  the  home  summons  with  a  consciousness  that  his  work  in  Ireland  had 
been  thoroughly  done.  Leaving  Ireton  to  complete  the  settlement,  he  sailed  in 
the  Parliament  ship  for  Bristol.  The  treatment  accorded  to  Ireland  was,  on 
the  whole,  moderate.     Free  pardon  was  given  to  all  the  humbler  classes,  except 
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those  who  had  been  actually  engaged  in  the  massacre  of  1641.  The  estates  of 
those  landowners  who  had  actively  supported  the  Royalist  cause  were  entirely 
confiscated,  though  they  were  given  a  small  subsistence  out  of  the  Connaught 
wastes,  while  those  Papists  who  had  not  taken  an  active  part  against  the  Parlia- 
ment, but  who  had  done  nothing  to  support  it,  were  deprived  of  one  third  of 
their  lands. 

Cromwell  was  received  with  enthusiasm  on  his  return  from  Ireland.     Parlia- 
ment accorded  him  special  thanks,  and  settled  an  endowment  of  land  upon  him. 
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Fairfax,  who  had  previously  refused  to  march  to  Scotland,  was  deprived  of  his 
office  as  Lord-General,  and  Cromwell  was  at  last  formally  installed  as  the  first 
general  of  the  Commonwealth.  He  immediately  accepted  the  command  in  Scot- 
land, where  affairs  certainly  needed  a  strong  hand. 

Prince  Charles  had  long  hesitated  whether  to  show  himself  in  Ireland  or  Scot- 
land, but  the  successes  of  Cromwell  had  closed  the  door  in  Ireland,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1650  the  Prince  landed  in  the  North.  He  was  received 
with  enthusiasm  by  the  people,  but  found  himself  compelled  by  Argyle  and  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Scotch  Parliament  to  sign  the  Covenant  and  submit  to  many 
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galling  restraints.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  unlikely  than  any  cordial 
agreement  between  the  careless,  pleasure-loving  Prince,  and  the  stern  fanatical 
enthusiasts  who  fought  in  his  name.  The  Scotch  Parliament  had  one  first-rate 
general  in  the  person  of  David  Leslie,  and  to  him  they  were  wise  enough  to  entrust 
the  command,  the  Prince  and  his  personal  followers  being  shut  out  from  all  share 
in  the  management  of  the  war.  Cromwell  crossed  the  Tweed  and  marched  round 
the  Berwick  coast,  supported  by  a  small  English  fleet.  Leslie  lay  between 
Edinburgh  and  Leith,  determined  to  act  on  the  defensive,  and  avoid  the  risk  of 
open  battle  with  his  terrible  enemy.  In  vain  Cromwell  tried  to  lure  him  from  his 
advantage,  the  Scotch  actually  succeeded  in  getting  between  the  English  and  their 
fleet,  and  Cromwell  was  preparing  for  a  retreat.  Just  at  the  critical  moment  the 
zeal  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  in  the  Scotch  camp  urged  Leslie  to  attempt  to 
prevent  this  movement,  and,  though  the  Scotch  general's  manoeuvres  were  begun 
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soon  after  midnight,  Cromwell's  watchful  eye  saw  the  attempt.  Hastily  sum- 
moning Lambert  and  Fleetwood,  he  planned  a  desperate  cavalry  charge  upon  the 
Scottish  van.  The  effect  was  instantaneous.  Within  an  hour  three  thousand  of 
the  Scotch  army  fell,  and  ten  thousand  were  taken  prisoners.  As  the  sun  rose 
over  the  Pentland  Hills  the  victory  was  seen  to  be  complete,  and  the  battle 
of  Dunbar,  near  which  town  the  action  was  fought,  has  taken  its  place  in. 
English  history  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  successful  achievements  of  general- 
ship. 

It  did  not,  however,  put  an  end  to  the  war.  The  ill-success  of  the  Presby- 
terians made  way  for  the  accession  of  the  uncovenanted  Royalists ;  Charles  was 
crowned  at  Scone,  and  successfully  defended  Stirling  through  the  winter  against 
the  attack  of  Cromwell,  who  had  by  this  time  captured  Edinburgh.  Wearied  out 
by  the  long  winter  Cromwell  at  last  resolved  upon  a  daring  move.  He  allowed 
Charles  to  march  unopposed  into  England.     Great  was  the  terror  of  Parliament 
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and  the  nation,  perhaps  then  for  the  first  time  they  learned  the  importance  of  their 
General.  Charles  took  a  westward  route,  marching  down  through  Lancashire, 
Cheshire,  and  Shropshire,  to  Worcester.  The  west  had  always  been  the  stronghold 
of  the  Royal  cause,  but  the  nation  was  so  utterly  weary  of  fighting  that  few  rallied 
to  his  banner.  Cromwell  finally  came  up  with  him  at  Worcester,  and  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  victory  of  Dunbar,  achieved  the  still  greater  victory  of  Worcester. 
The  battle  was  half  siege,  half  open  struggle,  and  Cromwell's  Irish  experiences 
must  have  stood  him  in  good  stead.  Sending  Fleetwood  some  twenty  miles  down 
the  river,  to  cross  at  Upton  and  attack  the  outworks  of  the  enemy  at  Powick,  he 
himself  threw  a  bridge  over  the  Severn  and  joined  Fleetwood  before  the  city. 
The  Royalists  ventured  a  sortie,  and  were  driven  back,  fighting  desperately,  into 
the  city,  through  the  city,  and  were  finally  routed  with  great  slaughter  on  the 
further  side.  It  was  "  as  stiff  a  contest,  for  four  or  five  hours,  as  ever  I  have 
seen,"  wrote  Cromwell  afterwards,  a  terrible  hand-to-hand  fight  with  pike  and 
sword.  Hamilton,  who  had  succeeded  Argyle  in  the  Scotch  command,  was 
mortally  wounded.  The  Earl  of  Derby  was  captured  and  died  on  the  scaffold. 
Charles  fled  away  towards  the  sea,  through  a  country  which  to  this  day  is  full  of 
stories  of  his  adventures,  and  ultimately  got  safely  to  France. 

The  immediate  fear  of  war  was  now  over,  and  Cromwell  had  to  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  politics.  He  had  saved  his  country  from  royal  oppression,  he  was  now  to 
save  it  from  parliamentary  tyranny. 

According  to  the  view  taken  by  the  army,  the  small  minority  of  the  House  of 
Commons  left  at  the  time  of  the  King's  death  could  not  remain  a  satisfactory 
representative  of  the  nation.  In  this  view  Cromwell  concurred,  and  though  he 
had  loyally  obeyed  the  directions  of  Parliament  during  the  dangers  from  foreign 
attack,  he  was  by  no  means  prepared  to  submit  permanently  to  its  control.  The 
House  had  not  been  altogether  idle  during  the  two  years  of  war.  It  had  passed  an 
Act  ordering  that  the  conduct  of  all  legal  proceedings,  and  the  writing  of  reports 
and  text-books,  should  be  in  English.  It  had  striven  hard  to  supply  the  wants  of 
army  and  navy  by  the  sale  of  forfeited  lands.  Above  all,  it  had  just  passed  the 
famous  Navigation  Act,  which  prohibited  the  importation  of  any  foreign  goods 
except  in  English  vessels,  or  in  vessels  belonging  to  the  country  in  which  such 
goods  were  actually  produced,  and  also  confined  the  English  coasting-trade  exclu- 
sively to  English  boats.  To  this  statute,  opposed  as  it  is  to  modern  ideas,  England 
in  great  part  owes  the  existence  of  her  enormous  carrying  trade. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  Parliament  had  acted  in  a  narrow  spirit  by  enforcing 
severe  penalties  upon  the  observance  of  Sunday,  by  legislating  for  minor  offences 
against  a  strict  code  of  decorum,  by  deliberately  outraging  the  conservative 
feelings  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  The  Council,  too,  ordered  a  report  to  be 
presented  of  a  "  very  wilful  and  strict  observance  of  the  day  commonly  called 
Christmas  Day,"  which  they  set  down  to  "  superstition  and  malignancy."  To 
crown  all,  Parliament  showed  no  signs  whatever  of  being  anxious  to  provide  a 
settled  form  of  government.  On  the  contrary,  it  gave  itself  three  more  years  of 
life  by  a  resolution,  and  then  proceeded  to  consider  a  Bill  for  a  new  Parliament, 
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formed  on  the  basis  that  all  members  of  its  own  body  should  retain  their  seats,  and 
have  a  veto  upon  the  election  of  new  members. 

This  conduct  naturally  incensed  the  honest  reformers  who  were  anxious  for  a 


genuinely  representative  house,  and  produced  a  strong  remonstrance  from  the 
army,  in  deference  to  which  Parliament  resolved  not  to  proceed  with  the  measure. 
But  it  came  to  the  ears  of  Cromwell  that  despite  this  implied  promise  they  were 
continuing   to  carry  through  the   Bill.      Provoked   beyond   endurance  at   this 
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duplicity,  the  Lord-General  went  down  one  morning  to  the  house,  accompanied 
by  Major-General  Harrison  and  a  file  of  soldiers.  The  soldiers  were  left  outside, 
Cromwell  and  Harrison  took  the  ordinary  seats  as  members.  The  debate  went  on, 
till  Cromwell  could  bear  it  no  longer.  Starting  to  his  feet  be  poured  out  a 
scathing  torrent  of  rebuke  upon  the  fifty-three  members  who  sat  abashed  before 
him,  reproving  them  as  if  they  had  been  guilty  schoolboys,  and  occasionally 
singling  out  some  special  name  for  reproach.  Few  attempted  a  defence,  and  as 
Cromwell's  anger  rose  with  his  words  he  signed  to  Harrison  to  bring  in  the 
soldiers.  Little  resistance  was  made,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  House  was 
cleared  and  locked,  even  the  mace  being  removed.  Thus  ended  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, which  had  sat,  through  strange  fortunes,  for  thirteen  years,  and  will  be 
heard  of  yet  more  than  once.  At  present  no  one  lifted  a  voice  in  their  defence. 
They  passed  away  like  a  shadow,  and  the  subsequent  dismissal  of  the  Council  of 
State  left  England  without  a  semblance  of  government. 

It  was  time  that  the  strongest  man  in  England  should  show  himself  and  assume 
the  place  which  was  waiting  for  him.  Cromwell  now  felt  himself  in  a  position  to 
take  the  initiative,  and  published  a  Declaration  stating  that  the  country  would 
henceforward  be  governed  by  a  Council  of  State  and  a  Parliament  of  reliable  men, 
to  be  summoned  from  the  counties.  The  Council  was  composed  of  eight  officers  of 
high  rank  and  four  civilians.  It  proceeded  quickly  to  provide  a  Parliament  by 
summoning  one  hundred  and  forty  "  known  persons,  men  fearing  God,  and  of 
approved  integrity,"  who  had  been  recommended  by  the  Independent  congrega- 
tions consulted  by  the  Council  of  State.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  assembly  much 
more  resembled  a  House  of  Lords  than  a  House  of  Commons  in  its  constitution, 
being  personally  summoned  by  the  central  authority,  without  any  form  of  election. 

The  main  duty  of  this  new  Parliament  was  to  provide  for  the  election  of 
a  really  representative  assembly,  upon  a  basis  whicb  should  secure  a  certain 
amount  of  unanimity.  Unhappily  it  attempted  mucb  more  ambitious  tasks  of 
reform.  The  ridicule  which  has  always  clung  to  it  may  have  originated,  to  a 
certain  extent,  in  a  sense  of  the  inefficiency  of  such  a  body  for  effecting  wholesale 
reforms,  but  it  probably  owes  its  existence  mainly  to  the  resentment  of  those  whose 
interests  it  proposed  to  touch.  It  attacked  the  subject  of  the  customs  revenue, 
the  whole  question  of  tithes,  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  salaries  of  its  own  officers, 
the  system  of  land-tenure,  and  the  topic  of  Church  patronage,  any  one  of  which 
was  alone  sufficient  to  keep  its  hands  full.  Even  Cromwell  became  alarmed.  He 
had  no  wish  to  see  a  complete  social  revolution  effected,  his  aim  was  a  continuance 
of  the  old  state  of  affairs  witb  a  remedy  of  the  most  glaring  abuses.  But  the 
Parliament  went  deeper  and  deeper  into  a  sea  of  trouble,  until  within  six  months 
of  its  being  summoned  it  deliberately  committed  suicide  by  resigning  its  powers 
into  Cromwell's  bands.  This  Parliament  is  known  in  history  as  the  "  Little,"  or 
"  Barebones  "  Parliament,  the  former  nickname  being  obviously  derived  from  the 
smallness  of  its  numbers,  the  latter  from  the  fact  that  one  of  its  members  rejoiced 
in  the  title  of  "  Praise-God  Barbon  "  or  "  Barebone." 

During  its  existence  the  Little  Parliament  had  nominated  a  new  Council  of 
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State,  consisting  of  thirty-one  members.  Upon  the  Council  now  devolved  the 
task  of  providing  a  constitution,  and  this  task  it  fulfilled  by  drawing  up  a  docu- 
ment known  as  the  "  Instrument  of  Government,"  which  provided  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  by  a  "Lord  Protector,"  with  a  single  representative  House  of 
Parliament  and  a  small  Council.  The  Lord  Protector  was  to  be  chosen  for  life 
only,  he  was  to  have  only  a  limited  power  of  rejecting  measures  proposed  by  the 
House,  but  in  other  respects  he  had  almost  royal  power.  The  Parliament  was  to 
consist  of  four  hundred  and  sixty  members — four  hundred  from  England  and  Wales, 
thirty  from  Scotland,  and  thirty  from  Ireland.  The  old  borough  franchises 
remained,  but  the  county  qualification  was  fixed  at  a  uniform  rate  of  £200,  either 
in  money  or  land.     Pocket-constituencies  were  abolished,  and  a  new  distribution  was 
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effected.  The  constitution  further  provided  for  toleration  of  all  sects  professing 
the  Christian  religion,  except  those  affected  with  papacy  or  prelacy,  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  considerable  standing  army.  On  the  whole  it  was  a  document 
which  showed  that  its  authors  were  men  of  great  liberality  of  mind  and  fore- 
thought. 

There  was  no  question  as  to  who  should  fill  the  important  office  of  Lord  Pro- 
tector. In  fact,  the  post  had  been  offered  to  Cromwell  before  the  instrument  was 
drawn  up.  On  the  16th  December,  lt>53,  he  was  inaugurated  with  some  ceremony 
in  the  old  Court  of  Chancery  at  Westminster,  and  took  a  solemn  oath  to  the  new 
Constitution.     In  the  following  June  he  summoned  a  Parliament. 

It  must  have  been  quite  evident  to  Cromwell,  as  he  watched  the  elections,  that 
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the  new  House  would  bring  trouble.  His  personal  friends,  Lambert,  Desborougb, 
Skippon,  and  Fleetwood  secured  seats ;  but  many  of  the  most  turbulent  spirits  of 
the  old  ejected  Rump,  as  the  surviving  members  of  the  Long  Parliament  had  been 
nicknamed,  Avere  also  returned.  Whitlocke  was  elected  for  no  less  than  three 
constituencies,  Lenthall  and  Sir  Arthur  Hazelrig  for  two  each,  while  Bradshaw 
took  his  seat  for  Chesbire,  and  Sir  Harry  Vane  for  Kent.  The  first  act  of  the 
House  was  ominous.  Lenthall,  the  old  Speaker  of  the  Long  Parliament,  was 
elected  to  the  same  office,  and  took  his  place  without  receiving  the  approval  of  the 
Protector. 

Tbe  House  next  fell  to  the  subject  of  the  "  Settlement  of  the  Government." 
It  had  been  Cromwell's  view  that  the  form  of  the  constitution  was  settled  by  the 
Instrument  of  Government,  and  when  he  found  that  there  was  a  disposition  to 
review  this  document  he  sent  for  the  Parliament  to  Whitehall,  and  told  them 
plainly  that  such  a  course  would  not  be  allowed.  When  the  members  returned  to 
Westminster  they  found  the  door  of  the  House  guarded  by  a  file  of  soldiers,  who 
declined  to  allow  anyone  to  enter  until  he  had  signed  an  engagement  to  respect 
the  Instrument.  About  a  hundred  refused,  and  those  who  yielded  were  no  sooner 
in  possession  of  their  seats  than  they  endeavoured  to  explain  away  the  effect  of 
their  admission.  The  debates  on  the  form  of  government  dragged  on  from  day  to 
day,  and  when  the  House  desisted  from  such  occupations  it  was  only  to  submit  the 
"  ordinances  "  which  Cromwell  had  issued  during  the  period  between  the  two 
Parliaments  to  a  committee  of  its  own  members  to  review.  Parliament  seemed 
to  care  for  nothing  but  its  own  dignity  and  privileges. 

At  last  Cromwell  determined  on  a  dissolution.  By  the  Instrument  of  Govern- 
ment the  Parliament  could  not  be  dissolved  without  its  own  consent  "  during  the 
time  of  five  months,  to  be  accounted  from  the  day  of  their  first  meeting."  Doubt- 
less the  House  itself  assumed  that  "  five  months"  meant  five  calendar  months,  but 
Cromwell  strained  a  point,  and  at  the  expiration  of  five  lunar  months,  or  twenty 
weeks,  on  the  22nd  of  January,  1654,  he  suddenly  summoned  the  members  before 
him,  and  in  an  indignant  speech  dissolved  the  Parliament. 

In  July,  1652,  the  rivalry  which  had  long  existed  between  the  Dutch  and  the 
English  broke  out  into  open  war.  The  hostility  was  partly  the  result  of  political 
feeling — for,  as  has  been  said,  Holland  was  inclined  to  support  Prince  Charles.  But 
it  was  really  more  due  to  the  commercial  rivalry  which  had  grown  out  of  the 
struggle  for  the  New  World,  and  which  had  found  forcible  expression  in  the 
Navigation  Act.  Seldom  has  there  been  a  war  more  full  of  brilliant  incidents. 
On  the  side  of  Holland  were  the  great  admirals,  de  Ruyter,  Van  Tromp,  and 
Opdam.  For  England  Blake  and  Monk  led  the  fleet  which  had  been  collected, 
with  great  difficulty,  by  Sir  Harry  Vane.  The  war  commenced  with  a  victory  for 
the  English  ;  and  a  brilliant  piece  of  "  cutting  out,"  by  a  small  squadron  blockaded 
at  Leghorn,  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  son  of  Admiral  Van  Tromp.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1652,  Blake  was  worsted  in  a  severe  skirmish,  and  the  Dutch  admiral  exult- 
ingly  sailed  the  Channel  with  a  broom  at  his  masthead.  But  this  triumph  was 
shortlived.     In  the  following  February  a  great  victory  by  Blake  and  Monk  off 
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Portland,  followed  by  another  decisive  success  in  June,  led,  in  April,  1654,  to  a 
treaty  of  peace.  The  terms  of  this  treaty  were  not  in  all  respects  as  favourable 
for  the  Commonwealth  as  had  been  hoped.  The  Dutch  refused  to  insert  a  definite 
promise  to  treat  the  adherents  of  Prince  Charles  as  rebels  and  pirates,  but  they 
undertook  not  to  afford  any  countenance  or  help  to  the  open  or  secret  enemies  of 
the  existing  English  Government ;  they  promised  to  punish  those  of  their  subjects 
who  had  been  concerned  in  the  massacre  of  Amboyna,  and  to  pay  a  heavy  com- 
pensation for  the  ships  seized  in  Danish  ports.  Moreover,  by  a  secret  article  the 
states  of  Holland  and  West  Friesland  undertook  not  to  vote  for  the  election  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  Charles'  brother-in-law,  to  the  office  of  stadtholder,  nor  to  con- 
sent to  his  appointment  as  Captain-General  of  the  Dutch  forces.     The  peace  with 
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Holland  was  followed  in  the  same  year  by  treaties  with  Sweden,  Portugal,  and 
Denmark ;  by  which  we  see  that  the  victories  of  Blake  were  productive  of  sub- 
stantial effect. 

It  is  sad  to  learn  that  the  brave  men  whose  courage  and  skill  had  enabled 
England  to  secure  such  favourable  terms,  were  too  often  left  to  perish  neglected. 
Nothing  is  a  more  conclusive  proof  of  the  general  unpopularity  of  Cromwell's 
Parliaments  and  Councils  than  the  great  difficulty  they  met  with  in  raising  funds 
to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  nation.  The  wounded  sailors  who  were  brought 
ashore  from  Blake's  ships  to  Harwich  or  Ipswich  were  actually  left  to  die  in  their 
helplessness  and  misery,  because  the  Council  could  not,  or  would  not,  find  the 
money  for  their  scanty  hospital  allowance.     Happily  there  were  some  noble  efforts 
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by  private  persons  to  stay  the  wreck  caused  by  Government  neglect.  The  State 
papers  reveal  a  few  glimpses  of  a  great-hearted  woman,  Elizabeth  Alkin,  otherwise 
known  as  "  Parliament  Joan,"  who  made  heroic  efforts  to  aid  the  wounded.  "We 
first  hear  of  her  as  having  spent  all  her  own  money  upon  the  sufferers,  and 
applying  to  the  Council  for  a  small  grant  to  enable  her  to  continue  the  work  of 
mercy.  After  great  trouble,  she  obtains  a  sum  of  ten  pounds,  which  she  at  once 
expends  upon  her  helpless  patients,  nobly  disregarding  all  prejudices  of  nationality, 
and  succouring  the  Dutch  prisoners  as  well  as  the  English  wounded.  Falling  ill 
in  her  heavy  task,  she  struggles  up  to  London  to  make  another  appeal  for  help 
but  reaches  it  only  to  be  bound,  almost  penniless,  to  a  bed  of  sickness.  At  last 
Cromwell  hears  of  her  and  relieves  her  most  pressing  needs,  sending  a  further 
promise,  which  we  may  hope  was  fulfilled,  of  support  for  her  labours.  "We  know 
nothing  more  of  her,  she  comes  before  us  as  one  of  those  sudden  apparitions 
which  make  history  human. 

But  the  short  Governments,  whose  fate  we  have  watched,  had  other  troubles. 
The  discontent  of  the  mass  of  the  people  was  proved  by  the  abundance  of  seditious 
literature,  and  by  the  refusal  of  juries  to  convict  the  offenders.  That  terrible 
pamphleteer,  John  Lilburne,  had  been  unanimously  acquitted  on  a  prosecution  for 
publishing  a  pamphlet  called  "  The  Second  Part  of  England's  New  Chains  Dis- 
covered ;  "  and  after  an  examination  of  the  jury  before  the  Council,  a  proceeding 
which  reminds  us  of  the  old  prerogative  days,  his  case  had  been  referred  to  Parlia- 
ment, who,  notwithstanding  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  ordered  him  to  be  further 
imprisoned  "  for  the  peace  of  the  nation."  In  the  year  1654  it  was  discovered  that 
an  official  named  Calthorp  had  been  perpetrating  gigantic  frauds  on  the  nation, 
his  schemes  being  rendered  possible  by  the  chaotic  condition  of  the  revenue  offices. 
Such  a  revelation  was  not  likely  to  add  to  the  popularity  of  the  Government.  In 
fact,  the  successive  Councils  of  State  were  guilty  of  arbitrary  conduct,  which,  neces- 
sary as  it  may  have  been,  was  calculated  to  make  people  wonder  whether  they  had 
gained  much  by  overturning  the  monarchy.  Two  barristers  were  thrown  into 
prison  for  questioning  the  validity  of  a  customs  prosecution.  "Women  were  seized 
and  sent  off  to  the  plantations  as  wives  for  the  not  very  respectable  characters  who 
had  been  banished  thither  by  Cromwell,  after  the  various  risings  which  he  had 
quelled.  Even  in  religious  matters  the  Government  was  not  always  tolerant.  It 
took  very  harsh  measures  against  Quakers,  though  there  was  an  excuse  alleged  that 
the  Quakers  themselves  provoked  attack  by  interrupting  religious  services  of  which 
they  did  not  approve.  And  by  its  inclination  to  favour  the  Jews  it  is  probable 
that  the  Council  only  added  to  its  unpopularity.  The  requisitioning  of  horses,  too, 
for  the  public  service,  was  a  constant  source  of  ill-feeling. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  surprising  to  find  how  much  liberty  was  allowed  to 
those  who  were  the  known  if  not  open  enemies  of  the  Republic.  A  Mr.  John 
Evelyn,  a  wealthy  Royalist,  has  left  a  Diary  which  includes  the  period  with  which 
we  arc  now  dealing.  He  had  been  with  the  exiled  court  in  France,  and  was  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  many  of  the  leading  adherents  of  the  Prince.  He  was  not 
enthusiastic  enough  to  make  any  open  display  of  resistance,  but  he  attended  ser- 
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vices  conducted  by  proscribed  Episcopalian  ministers,  he  wrote  letters  abroad 
(which  were  probably  opened)  in  which  he  avowedly  sympathized  with  the  Royal 
cause,  he  was  a  man  of  considerable  influence  in  Deptford,  and  it  must  have  been 
well-known  that  he  was  at  heart  a  Royalist.  Yet  he  was  allowed  to  go  on  in  his 
ordinary  way  of  life,  buying  and  selling  estates,  collecting  works  of  art,  travelling 
all  over  England,  and  corresponding  with  friends  in  various  countries,  without,  so 
far  as  we  can  judge,  hindrance  or  fine.  It  is  a  fact  not  always  realized  that  the 
immediate  influence  of  revolutions  is  often  felt  only  within  a  very  limited  circle. 

We  must  now  take  up  the  thread  of  public  events  again  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1655,  on  the  dismissal  of  the  first  Parliament  elected  under  the  Instrument 
of  Government. 

Almost  immediately  after  this  event  occurred  a  series  of  Royalist  risings,  which 
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showed  that  the  country  at  large  was  not  disposed  to  make  very  great  efforts  to 
prevent  the  return  of  the  Stuarts.  The  most  serious  danger  was  in  the  West, 
where  Sir  Joseph  Wagstaff  in  Devonshire,  and  Colonel  Penruddock  in  Somersetshire, 
raised  the  royal  standard.  The  insurgents  were,  however,  easily  defeated  at  South 
Molton  by  Major-General  Desborough,  and  a  few  grave  examples  were  made, 
although  it  was  necessary  to  pack  the  juries  in  order  to  secure  convictions.  Risings 
in  the  North  and  East  were  easily  scattered,  and  the  offenders  leniently  dealt  with. 

Cromwell  now  felt  that  it  was  time  to  unmask  the  power  which  had  really, 
eince  the  King's  death,  been  always  the  supreme  arbiter  of  the  nation.  In  spite  of 
the  existence  of  Councils  of  State  and  Parliaments,  the  real  governors  of  the  people 
had  been  the  informal  Council  of  Officers,  which  had  kept  in  awe  the  debates  of  the 
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House,  and  had  even  thwarted  on  occasion  the  views  of  the  Protector  himself. 
England  was  now  divided  into  ten  military  districts,  over  each  of  which  was  set  a 
Major-General,  assisted  by  "  Commissioners  for  securing  the  peace  of  the  Common- 
wealth." The  Majors-General  had  command  of  the  militia,  and  the  Commissioners 
secured,  with  their  help,  a  permanent  financial  basis  for  their  authority  by  levying 
an  annual  tax  of  ten  per  cent,  on  the  incomes  of  all  suspected  of  favouring  the  Royal 
cause,  whether  convicted  of  actual  conspiracy  or  not.  This  measure  was  in  direct 
defiance  of  the  Act  of  Oblivion  passed  in  1652. 

It  is  probably  from  this  time  that  we  may  date  the  final  rising  of  a  feeling  in 
favour  of  restoring  the  Stuarts,  which  ultimately  proved  irresistible.  It  must  be 
remembered,  that  even  amongst  those  who  had  united  to  resist  the  late  King,  there 
was  no  general  unanimity  of  feeHng.  The  dominant  party  were  composed  mainly 
of  Independents  or  Congregationalists,  who  were  religious  and  military,  rather  than 
political  characters.  They  were  anxious  to  stamp  out  by  force  all  immoral  or  light 
conduct,  to  exercise  a  strict  supervision  over  private  life,  and  to  enforce  a  Puritanic 
rule  of  living.  Their  leaders  being  for  the  most  part  army  officers,  their  ideas  of 
government  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  despotic ;  although  they  were  inclined  to  sup- 
port a  Parliament  which  would  respect  their  views.  Then  there  were  the  Presby- 
terians, probably  numerically  the  largest  of  the  Commonwealth  parties,  who 
believed  firmly  in  the  unalterable  supremacy  of  a  single  House  of  Parliament,  and 
a  Church  whose  affairs  were  regulated  by  assemblies  or  synods.  So  strong  was 
their  antipathy  to  military  government  that  the  Royalists  were  frequently  inclined 
to  assume  that  they  would  support  movements  in  favour  of  a  Royal  restoration,  and 
indeed  they  were  probably  greatly  disappointed  at  the  result  of  the  revolution. 
There  were  a  few  strict  republicans,  men  of  advanced  views  on  politics,  who 
were  anxious  for  a  constitution  which  should  prevent  the  acquisition  of  pre-eminent 
power  by  a  single  individual.  There  were,  of  course,  a  vast  number  of  quiet, 
peaceable  people,  who  took  very  little  share  in  politics,  but  whose  feelings  were 
shocked  by  the  sufferings  of  their  unoffending  neighbours.  Finally,  the  num- 
ber of  actual  Royalists  must  have  been  considerable.  It  was  certain  that  the  small 
independent  minority  would  not  rule  without  opposition. 

Meanwhile  Cromwell  made  use  of  his  opportunity  for  carrying  out,  by  "  ordi- 
nance," a  number  of  needed  reforms.  The  most  prominent  abuses  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  were  abolished,  and  an  ecclesiastical  settlement,  which  allowed  patrons  to 
exercise  their  rights  subject  to  the  approval  of  representative  bodies,  was  promul- 
gated. 

But  it  was  impossible  for  Cromwell  to  go  on  indefinitely  without  a  Parliament. 
Although  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  with  France  in  the  autumn  of  1655  removed 
one  more  source  of  anxiety  in  foreign  affairs,  Cromwell's  eagerness  to  break 
down  the  monopoly  of  Spain  in  the  western  world  involved  him  in  constant  quarrels 
with  Spanish  vessels,  which  ultimately  led  to  a  declaration  of  war.  If  it  was 
difficult  to  find  money  for  the  home  government,  it  was  impossible,  without  some 
change  in  the  method  of  taxation,  to  provide  sufficient  for  war  expenses.  The 
same  difficulty  which  had  so  often  driven  arbitrary  kings  to  face  Parliament,  pressed 
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irresistibly  on  Cromwell.      But  he  was  determined  to  make  an  effort  to  secure  a 
favourable  House.     All  the  influence  of  the  Majors-General  was  directed  to  secure 


the  return  of  Government  candidates,  and  even  with  this  precaution  Cromwell 
found  it  necessary  to  exclude  a  large  number  of  duly  elected  members.     By  the  terms 
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of  the  Instrument  of  Government  all  persons  elected  to  serve  in  Parliament  were  to 
be  "persons  of  known  integrity,  fearing  God,  and  of  good  conversation;"  and  it 

was  provided  in  the  same  document  that 
the  clerk  of  the  Commonwealth  should,  for 
the  first  three  Parliaments  under  the  new 
Constitution,  certify  the  returns  of  the 
election  officers  to  the  Council,  who  should 
proceed  to  ascertain  whether  the  persons 
elected  satisfied  the  requirements  of  the 
Instrument  of  Government,  and  that  with- 
out the  approbation  of  the  Council  no  per- 
son should  take  his  seat  as  a  member. 
Acting  upon  this  authority  the  Council 
refused  to  approve  nearly  one  hundred 
elected  members  whose  opinions  they  had 
reasons  to  dislike;  and  in  spite  of  the 
enquiry  of  the  House,  and  a  spirited  re- 
monstrance by  a  minority  of  its  members,  they  were  not  allowed  to  take  their  seats. 
Cromwell  seemed  at  last  to  have  secured  a  Parliament  with  which  he  could 
work.  He  made  a  speech  at 
the  opening  of  the  session 
which  appears  to  have  pro- 
duced a  good  effect.  His  war 
against  Spain  was  fully  ap- 
proved by  the  House,  and  a 
special  day  of  thanksgiving 
appointed  on  receipt  of  the 
news  of  a  victory  by  Blake 
and  Montague  in  the  West 
Indies.  An  Act  was  passed 
annulling  the  title  of  Prince 
Charles  and  all  the  posterity 
of  Charles  I.,  and  another 
making  provision  for  the  safety 
of  the  Protector,  against  whose 
life  a  plot  had  recently  been 
formed,  and  reviving  the  old 
law  of  treason  for  offences  of 
a  similar  character.  A  good 
deal  of  quite  necessary  busi- 
ness was  then  performed.  The 
affairs  of  several  Royalists  who 
alleged  oppression  were  considered,  the  proposals  for  the  union  of  England 
with  Ireland  and   Scotland  were  debated,  and  various  matters  of  legal  reform 
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begun.     The  House  kept  up  its  reputation  for  orthodoxy  by  sitting  on  Christmas 
Day,  and  introducing  a  Bill  for  the  abolition  of  holidays. 

But  another  plot  against  Cromwell,  which  came  to  light  in  January,  1657, 
revived  the  anxiety  of  the  House  to  improve  the  Constitution.  On  the  23rd 
February,  1657,  Sir  Christopher  Pack,  who  had  been  formerly  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  introduced  into  the  House  a  document  which  is  at  first  spoken  of  in  the 
Parliament  Journals  as  a  "  Remonstrance,"  but  which  in  the  course  of  debate 
acquired  the  title  of  a  "  Humble  Petition  and  Advice."  This  document  contained 
the  draft  of  a  new  Constitution,  by  which  Cromwell,  as  King,  with  a  Council  of 
State,  was  to  act  as  the  executive  of  the  Government,  and  to  be  general  of  both  sea 
and  land  forces.  There  were  to  be  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  meet  at  least  once 
every  three  years.     The  Upper,  or  as  it  was  called  in  the  petition,  the  "  other  " 


House,  was  to  consist  of  not  more  than  seventy  nor  less  than  forty,  named  by  the 
King,  as  life  members.  By  the  original  petition  Cromwell  could  only  fill  up 
vacancies  in  this  House  by  consent  of  the  surviving  members,  but  this  restriction 
was  withdrawn  by  a  later  amendment.  A  similar  fate  befel  an  attempt  by  the 
Parliament  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  arbitrary  exclusions  of  the  previous 
year  by  placing  the  investigation  of  election  questions  in  the  hands  of  Commis- 
sioners appointed  by  Act  of  Parliament.  This  clause  was  also  withdrawn.  There 
was  to  be  toleration  for  all  forms  of  Christianity  except  papistry  and  prelacy,  and 
differences  of  doctrine  were  not  to  be  made  the  excuse  for  persecution.  Cromwell 
was  to  be  allowed  to  name  his  own  successor. 

It  was  evident  from  this  proposal  that  the  thoughts,  either  of  Cromwell  or  the 
Parliament,  or  both,  were  tending  towards  a  return  of  the  old  constitution. 
Whether  the  petition  originated  with  Cromwell  or  with  the  House  it  is  difficult  to 
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say.  It  is  a  little  suspicious  that  the  iDtroducer  of  the  Remonstrance  was  a  man 
whom  Cromwell  had  knighted  a  year  before,  and  whom  he  afterwards  made  one  of 
his  House  of  Lords.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Cromwell  was  inclined  to 
accept  the  change.  He  was  growing  old,  and  wished  earnestly  for  peace.  As  a 
legally  constituted  King  he  would  have  had  less  power  than  as  a  self -created  ruler, 
but  he  hoped  that  the  revival  of  old  names  and  forms  would  have  the  effect  of 
settling  things  into  their  old  places.  He  received  the  offer  of  the  Petition 
graciously,  but  desired  time  to  consider  his  decision. 

In  fact,  the  power  which  had  previously  proved  the  great  support  of  the  Pro- 
tector was  now  to  be  turned  against  him.  The  army  which  had  fought  against 
one  King  was  not  disposed  to  welcome  another.  When  Cromwell  had  shown,  by 
repeated  interviews  with  the  House,  that  he  was  seriously  inclined  to  take  the  royal 
title,  the  officers  became  thoroughly  aroused.  A  projected  rising  of  the  more 
fanatic  among  them,  known  as  the  "  Fifth-Monarchy  Men,"  was  discovered  by 
Thurloe,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  Major-General  Harrison,  the  ringleader,  with 
other  distinguished  officers,  put  in  prison.  The  plans  of  the  plotters  were  of  a 
perfectly  unpractical  nature,  involving  a  general  vengeance  upon  all  persons  with 
whose  religious  views  they  disagreed,  and  the  erection  of  a  Sanhedrim,  or 
Supreme  Council,  of  zealots,  whose  aim  should  be  the  enforcement  of  their  own 
particular  tenets. 

Cromwell  was  prepared  to  disregard  such  extravagances  as  these,  but  an  event 
soon  happened  which  showed  him  his  danger.  On  the  8th  of  May,  1657,  as  the 
House  was  preparing  for  one  of  its  numerous  attendances  on  Cromwell,  relative  to 
the  business  of  the  petition,  a  message  was  sent  in  that  certain  officers  of  the  army 
had  a  message  to  present  to  the  Speaker.  After  a  little  formal  hesitation,  the 
House,  suspecting  nothing  in  the  way  of  opposition,  agreed  to  receive  the  petitioners. 
Thereupon  Lieutenant- Colonel  Mason  was  admitted,  and  presented  a  petition, 
signed  by  thirty-three  officers,  which,  when  read,  proved  to  contain  a  decided  and 
ominous  disapproval  of  the  inclinations  of  Parliament.  The  petitioners  said  that 
"  they  had  hazarded  their  lives  against  monarchy,  and  were  still  ready  so  to  do,  in 
defence  of  the  liberties  of  their  country; "  and  they  "  humbly  desired  the  House  to 
discountenance"  all  attempts  at  a  restoration  of  the  title  and  government  of  King, 
and  to  "  continue  steadfast  to  the  good  old  cause,  for  the  preservation  of  which  they, 
for  their  parts,  were  most  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives." 

This  expression  of  opinion,  seconded  as  it  was  by  several  of  the  officers  in  the 
House,  was  accepted  as  decisive  by  Cromwell.  Intimating  hastily  that  his  intention 
in  the  recent  summons  had  been  to  tender  a  refusal,  he  urged  the  appearance  of 
the  Parliament  at  Whitehall,  and  at  the  interview  definitely  declined  the  title  of 
King.  The  House  immediately  agreed  to  substitute  that  of  "  Lord  Protector,"  and 
with  this  amendment  the  Petition  was  formally  accepted  by  Cromwell  on  the  25th 
of  May,  1657.  So  near  had  the  new  Constitution  approached  to  the  spirit  of  the 
old,  that  in  giving  his  assent  to  Bills  passed  for  raising  revenue,  Cromwell  at  this 
time  adopted  the  form  of  thanking  Parliament  in  the  way  usually  practised  by  the 
Crown. 
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On  the  26th  of  June  the  formal  inauguration  of  the  new  Government  took 
place  in  Westminster  Hall.  This  proceeding  was  carried  out  with  a  good  deal  of 
ceremony,  though  the  sober  Puritan  feeling  of  those  concerned  forbade  anything 
like  extravagant  display.  By  special  order  of  Parliament  a  cloak  of  purple  velvet, 
lined  with  ermine,  a  Bible,  and  a  golden  sceptre,  were  provided  for  the  occa- 
sion ;  and  the  ambassadors  and  ministers  of  state  were  formally  invited  to  be 
present.  On  a  dais  at  the  upper  end  of  "Westminster  Hall  were  seats  for  the 
members  of  Parliament,  with  the  judges  and  aldermen  of  London  on  either  side 
below  them.  Under  a  canopy  in  the  centre  of  the  dais  there  was  a  chair  of  state, 
and  before  it  a  table,  with  a  chair  for  Sir  Thomas  Widdrington,  the  Speaker. 

Cromwell  came  from  Whitehall  by  water,  and  having  transacted  preliminary 
business  in  the  Painted  Chamber  proceeded  in  great  state,  accompanied  by  his 
ministers  and  council,  to  the  Hall,  and  there,  standing  under  the  canopy,  was 
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invested  with  the  robe  previously  mentioned,  with  the  Bible,  sword,  and  sceptre. 
The  Speaker  then  made  a  speech,  which  to  modern  ears  might  sound  rather  fanci- 
ful, treating  the  mixture  of  colours  in  the  robe  as  emblematic  of  the  due  proportion 
of  justice  and  mercy  in  a  ruler,  and  so  on.  He  was  particularly  anxious  to  point 
out  that  the  sword  was  of  a  civil  not  of  a  military  character. 

The  speech  being  ended,  a  herald  proclaimed,  with  sound  of  trumpet,  the 
inauguration  of  the  Lord  Protector ;  and  after  the  proclamation  had  been  repeated 
by  an  officer  the  assembly  broke  up.  Parliament,  after  recommending  a  few  sub- 
jects for  Cromwell's  consideration,  of  which  the  most  important  was  the  proposed 
union  with  the  Protestant  churches  abroad,  adjourned  itself  till  the  20th  January, 
1658,  to  allow  of  the  preparations  being  made  for  the  summoning  of  the  House  of 
Lords. 

Though  he  was  now  apparently  at  the  height  of  power,  Cromwell  was  beset 
with  troubles.     Lambert  refused  to  take  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  new  consti- 
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tution,  and  had  to  be  deprived  of  his  offices.  Fleetwood  and  Desborough  were 
known  to  be  disgusted  with  the  turn  affairs  had  taken.  The  Majors-General  had 
been  insulted  by  the  rejection  of  the  Bill  which  was  to  give  them  their  positions 
for  life. 

Abroad  things  were  looking  better.  The  Prince  was  in  the  direst  straits.  We 
find  a  petition  by  the  royal  "  laundress  and  sempstress  of  the  body  linen  "  for  long 
arrears  of  wages,  and  the  correspondence  which  ensues  shows  that  her  case  was  not 
at  all  uncommon.  Spain  delayed  the  promised  aid, — though  Blake  was  raiding  on 
her  possessions  in  the  West,  and  capturing  her  treasure-ships — until  some  signs  of  a 
Royalist  rising  should  show  themselves  in  England.  Charles'  only  means  of  raising 
money  was  by  selling  the  empty  honours  of  doubtful  titles,  and  by  sending  his 
adherents  on  piratical  expeditions  in  the  Channel  and  on  the  southern  coasts  of 
England.  Sometimes  the  most  daring  captures  were  effected.  We  read  of  one 
descent  upon  a  house  in  Kent,  and  the  carrying  off  to  Flanders  of  the  head  of  the 
family,  who  had  to  be  ransomed,  after  months  of  difficulty,  for  £2,000.  Such  of 
Charles'  followers  as  died  could  hardly  be  buried  decently  for  want  of  funds.  Sir 
Edward  Herbert  and  Lord  Rochester  owed  their  graves  to  charity. 

And  an  event  which  happened  at  the  close  of  the  year  1656  had  given  Crom- 
well an  opportunity  of  asserting  himself  abroad.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  had  eutered 
upon  a  ruthless  persecution  of  his  Protestant  subjects  in  Piedmont.  The  English 
Puritans  were  profoundly  stirred  by  the  news.  One  church  in  London  alone  sent 
£325,  equal  to  about  £1,500  of  our  present  money,  to  help  the  sufferers.  And 
Milton  took  up  the  cause  in  that  glorious  sonnet  which  begins — 

"  Avenge,  O  Lord,  thy  slaughtered  saints,  whose  bones 
Lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold." 

Cromwell  entered  into  the  matter  with  great  energy,  striving  with  all  his 
might  for  a  league  of  the  Protestant  powers,  pledged  to  defend  each  member 
from  oppression.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  gave  way  before  these  signs  of  earnestness, 
but  Cromwell's  energy  had  raised  his  reputation  in  Europe,  and  France  now  joined 
the  long-proposed  alliance  against  Spain,  agreeing  to  Cromwell's  demand  for  the 
surrender  of  Dunkirk  as  the  price  of  his  aid  against  the  Spaniards.  In  the  summer 
of  1657,  the  French  and  English  fought  a  successful  campaign  in  Flanders 
under  Marshal  Turenne,  and  in  the  following  year  the  battle  of  the  Dunes  placed 
Dunkirk  actually  in  English  hands. 

Meanwhile  there  had  been  troubles  again  at  home.  Parliament  had  met  on  the 
20th  January,  pursuant  to  its  resolution,  but  it  was  not  the  same  House  which  had 
pressed  upon  Cromwell  the  title  of  King.  By  summoning  to  the  House  of  Lords 
the  most  prominent  of  his  personal  adherents,  the  Protector  had  greatly  weakened 
his  position  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and,  moreover,  he  was  obliged  by  the  terms 
of  the  Petition  and  Advice  to  admit  the  excluded  or  "  secluded  "  members  who  had 
not  previously  been  allowed  to  take  their  seats.  Thus  there  was  a  very  strong 
opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons.  And  that  body,  which,  in  name  at  least, 
had  enjoyed  sole  Parliamentary  power  for  so  many  years,  was  not  disposed  to  look 
with  favour  upon  the  revival  of  an  Upper  House.     It  took  offence  at  being  sum- 
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moned  to  the  Lords'  Chamber  to  hear  communications  from  the  Protector,  and 
entered  into  a  weary  debate  upon  the  proper  style  of  what  it  would  only  at  present 
call  the  "  Other  House."  It  made  the  provisions  of  the  Petition  upon  the  exercise 
of  judicial  duties  by  the  "  Other  House  "  a  pretext  for  asserting  that  its  powers 
were  limited  to  judicial  business,  though  there  appears  to  have  been  no  reasonable 
ground  for  such  an  assertion.  Cromwell  lost  patience,  and  angrily  dissolved 
Parliament  within  a  fortnight  of  its  re-assembling.  It  was  not  only  that  things 
went  wrong  in  Parliament.  On  all  sides  a  spirit  was  growing  up  which  Cromwell 
could  not  see  without  horror,  but  which  he  was  powerless  to  prevent.  He  believed 
in  religious  toleration,  but  within  limits.  Now  famous  divines,  like  Jeremy  Taylor 
and  Chillingworth,  were  advocating  a  toleration  which  included  Papists  and  the 
rapidly  increasing  and  troublesome  sect  of  the  Anabaptists.  Cromwell  hated  abstract 
speculation,  and  a  very  strong  school 
of  speculators  in  political  and  physi- 
cal science  was  engrossing  the  atten- 
tion of  thinking  men.  His  bodily 
health  was  leaving  him  and  he  shud- 
dered as  he  thought  of  what  would 
follow  his  death.  His  eldest  son 
Richard,  whom  with  the  natural 
conservatism  of  his  nature  he  in- 
tended to  name,  or  had  actually 
named,  as  his  successor,  was  a  weak, 
retiring  man,  infinitely  preferring 
the  repose  of  country  life  to  the 
labours  of  a  political  career.  Yet 
Cromwell  made  an  effort  to  bring 
him  forward.  He  was  sworn  in  as 
a  Privy  Councillor,  and  m  ade  to  take 
part  in  public  affairs.  The  great 
Admiral  Blake,  whose  fame  had 
done  so  much  to  make  Cromwell's 

government  respected,  if  not  popular,  had  died  in  the  summer  of  1657.  Every- 
where the  Royalist  hopes  were  rising,  and  Cromwell  found  it  impossible  to 
observe  the  limitations  of  his  office.  He  tried  to  borrow  money  from  the  East 
India  Company  and  the  City  of  London,  and  was  refused.  He  was  obliged 
to  constitute  an  illegal  court  for  the  special  trial  of  political  offences.  He  had 
to  reduce  the  expenditure  upon  the  army  and  navy,  and  the  pensions  of  the 
disabled  sailors  were  unpaid,  as  in  the  old  times  of  the  Republican  government. 

The  crowning  trial  was  a  private  sorrow.  In  the  spring  of  1058,  Lady  Clay- 
pole,  Cromwell's  favourite  daughter,  lay  ill  of  a  fatal  disease.  The  Protector 
watched  by  her  night  and  day,  refused,  as  the  crisis  approached,  to  leave  her  to 
attend  to  any  business.  On  the  6th  of  August  she  died,  and  when  Cromwell  left 
her  bedside  the  hand  of  death  was  upon  himself.      At  first  he  refused  to  believe  in 
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any  danger,  but  it  soon  became  clear  that  he  had  not  long  to  live.  George  Fox, 
the  Quaker,  met  him  in  Ilampton  Court  Park  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  and 
in  his  own  picturesque  language,  "  saw  and  felt  a  waft  of  death  go  forth  against 
him."  With  heroic  resolution  he  struggled  up  to  Whitehall,  and  there,  on  the  3rd 
of  September,  on  the  anniversary  of  Dunbar  and  Worcester,  amid  a  terrific  storm 
of  wind  and  rain,  he  died.  The  news  of  his  illness  had  roused  the  anxiety  of  those 
earnest  souls  who  looked  to  him  as  the  one  hope  of  a  really  righteous  governor  for 
England,  and  the  dignity  and  humility  with  which  he  met  his  fate  showed  him 
worthy  of  their  trust.  But  to  the  great  mass  of  people  his  death  was  a  relief.  He 
was  too  stern  and  heroic  to  be  popular ;  few,  after  all,  could  appreciate  his  intense 
patriotism,  or  his  intenser  enthusiasm  for  what  he  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  God. 
lie  had  little  open  sympathy  for  the  weaknesses  of  human  nature,  and  he  was  apt 
to  disregard  obstacles  when  they  stood  in  the  way  of  great  achievements.  But,  in 
spite  of  overwhelming  difficulties,  he  had  secured  at  least  partial  tranquillity  to  a 
country  torn  asunder  by  rival  factions ;  he  had  crushed,  one  by  one,  all  attempts  at 
insurrection,  and  he  had  made  the  name  of  England  respected  abroad  as  it  had 
never  been  respected  before.  And  his  rule,  though  stern,  had  not  been  cruel. 
Even  his  Irish  massacres  had  probablv,  as  he  himself  hoped  they  would,  been  in 
the  end  merciful  massacres.  Of  English  blood  he  had  shed  very  little,  but  his 
punishments  had  been  rightly  directed,  and  had  produced  immediate  effects. 
Upon  his  private  character  there  is  no  stain. 

The  dread  which  Cromwell  had  inspired  was  shown  in  the  absolute  quiet  which 
followed  his  decease.  It  was  doubtful  whether  he  had  ever  exercised  the  power 
given  him  by  the  Constitution  to  name  his  successor.  But  the  assertion  of  Thurloe 
that  the  Protector  had  nominated  his  son  Richard  on  his  death-bed  was  sufficient 
to  secure  the  peaceable  succession  of  a  man  whom  few  could  respect,  if  there  were 
few  to  hate  him.  Richard  Cromwell  was  accepted  by  the  Council  and  by  the  nation 
at  large  as  his  father's  successor,  and  proceeded  to  summon  a  new  Parliament  for 
the  beginning  of  the  year. 

But  before  it  could  meet  there  had  been  a  significant  warning  that  Richard  was 
not  likely  to  find  favour  in  one  very  important  quarter.  In  November  the  army 
petitioned  for  the  appointment  of  a  soldier  as  General  of  the  Forces,  in  the  place  of 
the  new  Protector,  who  had  succeeded  to  his  father's  position.  And  when  the 
session  began  it  was  plain  that  the  old  difficulties  would  be  revived.  The  writs  for 
the  Parliament  had  been  sent  out  in  the  old  form,  without  any  of  the  qualifications 
provided  by  the  Petition  and  Advice.  This  change  had  resulted  in  the  election  of 
many  members  who  were  at  least  secretly  Royalist,  and  with  them  the  Presbyterian 
leaders  were  inclined  to  fraternize.  Notwithstanding  that  the  House  ejected  one 
or  two  well-known  Royalists,  the  suspicions  of  the  army  were  aroused,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  Council  of  Officers  became  so  violent  that  Richard  was  compelled  to 
choose  between  setting  them  at  defiance  and  allowing  them  to  have  their  own  way. 
He  first  tried  the  former  course,  and  commanded  them  to  dissolve.  To  this  threat 
they  replied  by  a  demand  for  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  and  Richard  was  obliged 
to  give  way.      The  dissolution  took  place  on  the  22nd  of  April.     The  army  then 
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appointed  Fleetwood  and  Desborough  General  and  Lieutenant-General,  and,  to 
create  a  semblance  of  Government,  recalled  the  remains  of  the  old  Long  Parliament 


— the  "Rump,"  as  it  was  called — which  had  been  dissolved  by  Cromwell  in  1653. 
This    Parliament  was    assembled    upon    the   sole  authority  of    a  Declaration, 
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signed  by  Fleetwood  in  the  name  of  the   Council  of  Officers,  and  presented   by 
Lambert  to  the  old  Speaker,  Lenthall. 

At  first  all  -went  well.  Parliament  passed  a  resolution  abolishing  government 
by  "  a  single  person,  Kingship,  and  a  House  of  Peers."  It  appointed  a  temporary 
Committee  of  Safety,  and  a  Commission  for  the  appointment  of  army  officers ;  and 
prepared  plans  for  a  permanent  Council  of  State,  to  consist  of  thirty-one  members, 
of  whom  ten  were  not  to  be  members  of  Parliament.  Flattering  offers  of  recogni- 
tion came  in  from  Holland,  and  from  London  and  various  parts  of  the  country 
appeared  spontaneous  offers  of  support. 

But  Parliament  soon  found  that  it  had  no  real  freedom.  On  the  12th  of  May 
the  army  presented  a  petition  in  which  it  practically  dictated  the  plan  to  be 
followed  for  settling  the  new  Government.  The  articles  least  likely  to  be  accept- 
able to  the  House  were,  a  provision  for  shortening  the  duration  of  Parliaments,  a 
provision  for  a  "  select  senate,  co-ordinate  in  power,  of  persons  adhering  to  the 
cause  who  are  eminent  for  godliness,"  and  an  appointment  of  Fleetwood  as 
Lieutenant-General  and  Commander-in-Chief.  The  debts  of  Oliver  and  Richard 
were  to  be  paid,  and  the  latter,  with  his  mother,  were  to  be  comfortably  pensioned. 
Richard,  who  had  accepted  the  new  Government  with  resignation,  retires  at  this 
period  into  private  life,  evacuating  Whitehall  at  the  request  of  Parliament,  by 
whom  it  was  ordered  to  be  sold.    He  lived  in  seclusion  till  his  death  in  the  year  1712. 

The  House  had  no  choice  but  to  obey  the  dictation  of  the  Council  of  Officers 
but  it  did  not  hurry  the  completion  of  the  scheme.  Things  became  more  threaten- 
ing out  of  doors,  and  a  Royalist  rising  in  August  was  not  put  down  without 
difficulty.  Signs  of  disunion  began  to  show  themselves  in  the  army,  and  Parliament 
took  advantage  of  the  schism  to  refuse  the  appointment  of  additional  Generals,  and 
ultimately  to  cashier  Lambert,  Desborough,  and  six  other  officers  who  had  signed  a 
letter  of  remonstrance.  But  this  was  going  too  far,  and  the  insulted  officers  had 
strength  enough  left  to  eject  the  House,  a  step  which  once  more  plunged  the 
country  into  anarchy.  The  army  in  England  met  the  crisis  by  organizing  a 
purely  military  Government,  consisting  of  a  Council  of  Ten,  with  a  Committee  of 
Safety.  Fleetwood  was  given  the  chief  command,  and  Lambert  the  second.  The 
Committee  boldly  published  a  declaration  of  the  army  justifying  its  conduct. 

But  at  this  time  a  new  actor  appeared  upon  the  stage.  General  Monk,  who,  since 
the  year  1654,  had  been  quietly  engaged  in  keeping  order  in  Scotland,  by  no  means 
approved  of  the  way  in  which  the  officers  of  the  home  forces  had  had  matters  in 
their  own  hands.  Monk  was  a  man  of  profound  powers  of  dissimulation ;  it  is 
doubtful  whether  he  had  any  definite  political  views,  but  if  he  had  he  concealed 
them  so  well  that  all  parties  in  Scotland  looked  to  him  as  a  friend.  He  had  done 
the  work  entrusted  to  him  in  an  admirable  way,  leaving  no  ground  for  complaint  on 
the  part  of  the  Government.  Nevertheless,  even  Cromwell  had  looked  with  suspi- 
cion upon  the  man  who  was  practically  independent  in  Scotland,  though  he 
professed  unswerving  loyalty  to  the  Protector. 

Monk  had  been  watching  the  course  of  affairs  in  England,  and  after  the  last, 
expulsion  of  Parliament  he  sent  a  letter  to  Lenthall,  their  Speaker,  expressing  his 
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sympathy  with  the  ejected  members,  and  his  determination  to  see  them  justified. 
The  Committee  of  Safety  was  alarmed,  and  sent  messengers  to  attempt  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  Monk,  at  the  same  time  ordering  Lambert  to  march  to  York  with 
reinforcements  for  the  troops  there,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  him  at  bay.      But 


the  Committee  were  no  match  for  Monk  in  diplomacy.  Twice  they  were  deluded  by 
offers  of  a  compromise,  which  came  to  nothing.  Meanwhile  there  were  signs  of 
discontent  on  all  sides.  Portsmouth  refused  to  admit  the  delegates  of  the  Committee, 
and  held  out  for  the  Parliament  under  Sir  Arthur  Hazelrig  and  Colonel  Morley. 
The  London  apprentices,  always  a  turbulent  body,  rose  against  the  army,  and  the 
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tumult  could  not  bo  entirely  put  down.  Admiral  Lawson,  with  the  fleet,  declared 
for  the  Parliament,  which,  encouraged  by  these  signs  of  support,  took  courage, 
and,  for  the  last  time,  assembled  at  Westminster. 

Its  numbers  were  pitiably  small.  None  of  the  members  who  had  been  ejected 
in  the  famous  "  Pride's  Purge  "  of  1648  were  recognised  as  members,  and  many 
of  the  Kump  had  died  in  the  interval.  The  numbers  on  the  second  day  only 
amounted  to  about  forty.  E  ^  the  House  went  to  work  to  fill  up  vacancies  and 
elect  a  Council  of  State,  and  it  was  even  bold  enough  to  order  the  retirement  from 
London  of  several  of  the  most  prominent  officers,  who,  however,  refused  to  obey. 
It  then  proceeded  to  bid  for  the  favour  of  Monk  and  Lawson,  by  securing  them 
grants  from  the  public  treasury. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  Monk  crossed  the  Border,  and  prepared  to  march 
upon  London.  It  was  uncertain  in  what  character  he  came,  and  doubtless  he  was 
waiting  to  see  in  which  direction  the  mind  of  the  country  lay.  One  important 
event  seemed  to  turn  the  scale.  Fairfax,  whose  estates  lay  in  Yorkshire,  won 
over  Lambert's  troops  at  York,  and  persuaded  them  not  to  fight  against  Monk. 
Lambert  fled  to  London,  and  was  committed  by  the  Council  to  the  Tower,  and  the 
united  forces  of  Monk  and  Fairfax  marched  slowly  through  the  country,  welcomed 
on  all  sides  by  acclamations  and  petitions  for  a  "  free  Parliament."  This  cry  gave 
Monk  the  handle  he  needed,  and  replying  coldly  to  all  the  congratulations  of  the 
House,  he  marched  steadily  towards  London,  where  after  a  faint  show  of  obedience 
to  Parliament,  he  allied  himself  boldly  with  the  City,  and  ordered  the  House  to 
provide  for  its  dissolution.  The  House  was  obliged  to  obey ;  the  old  Presbyterian 
members  who  had  been  ejected  in  1648,  were  restored  and  the  resolutions  which 
abolished  Kingship  and  the  House  of  Lords  were  expunged  from  the  Journals. 

The  Bill  for  the  dissolution  was  quickly  passed,  and  a  new  Parliament,  from 
which  only  avowed  Royalists  were  to  be  excluded,  was  summoned  for  the  25th  of 
April,  1660.  On  the  16th  of  March  the  Long  Parliament,  which  had  been  nominally 
in  existence  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  which  had  passed  through  such  strange 
fortunes,  was  finally  dissolved.  It  had  undoubtedly  been  engaged  in  very  impor- 
tant transactions,  and  had  on  some  occasions  behaved  with  a  great  deal  of  courage, 
but  there  was  one  fatal  sin  which  the  nation  could  never  forgive  it.  Shortly  after 
the  Restoration  a  pamphlet  was  published,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Mystery  of  the 
Good  Old  Cause,"  in  which  were  catalogued  the  names  and  emoluments  of  nearly 
180  members  who  had  accepted  offices  or  pensions  in  direct  defiance  of  the  terms 
of  the  Self-Denying  Ordinance  of  1645.  The  Long  Parliament  had  not  been  able 
to  resist  the  temptation  to  enrich  its  members  with  the  spoils  of  victory. 

In  the  interval  between  the  two  Parliaments,  the  country  was  in  the  hands  of 
Monk,  who,  though  he  continued  to  profess  adherence  to  a  parliamentary  constitu- 
tion, saw,  in  fact,  that  the  country  was  anxious  for  the  return  of  the  monarchy. 
He  gradually  dislodged  the  officers  of  the  Independent  army,  and  promptly  stamped 
out  the  rising  fomented  by  Lambert,  who  had  escaped  from  the  Tower.  The  rule 
against  the  election  of  Royalist  members  was  entirely  neglected,  and  it  was  clear 
that  the  new  Parliament  would  be  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  Stuarts.    The  Council 
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completed  Monk's  power  by  giving  him  command  of  the  fleet,  in  conjunction  with 
Montague,  who  had  previously  attempted  to  support  a  Royalist  rising.     By  the 


advice  of  Monk,  Charles  fled  from  Flanders,  where  he  was  detained  in  honourable 
captivity,  and  reached  Holland  in  safety. 
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As  soon  as  he  was  sure  of  Lis  ground,  Monk  entered  into  open  communication 
with  Charles,  receiving  his  messenger,  Sir  John  Grenville,  and  suggesting  the 
approaches  to  be  made  by  the  Prince.  The  new  Parliament,  which  is  known  as 
the  "  Convention,"  met  on  the  25th  of  April,  in  two  Houses,  according  to  the 
old  fashion.  It  was  at  once  evident  that  its  feelings  were  entirely  Royalist.  The 
officials  appointed  during  the  interregnum  were  dismissed,  the  old  forms  and 
customs  were  revised,  both  Houses  sent  messages  of  approval  and  congratulation  to 
Monk,  and  it  was  arranged  that  there  should  be  a  speedy  conference  to  settle  the 
form  of  government.  Charles'  offers  were  contained  in  letters  to  the  Lords,  the 
Commons,  to  General  Monk,  the  Council,  and  the  army,  to  the  fleet  and  to  the  City 
of  London,  and,  in  a  formal  declaration,  known  as  the  Declaration  of  Breda, 
which  was  addressed  to  all  his  loving  subjects.  These  documents  varied  in 
detail,  but  the  main  conditions  offered  were — 

1.  A  free  pardon  to  all  who  should  return  to  their  allegiance  within  forty  days, 
except  in  cases  which  Parliament  should  exempt. 

2.  A  personal  adherence  by  Charles  to  the  Protestant  religion,  but  with  liberty 
of  conscience  to  all  who  should  not  attempt  a  disturbance  of  the  peace. 

3.  A  settlement  of  all  claims  arising  out  of  forfeitures  and  purchases  of  Royalist 
estates,  according  to  the  decision  of  a  free  Parliament. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  terms  that  the  fate  of  those  who  had  been  active 
against  the  Royal  cause  was  left  to  the  decision  of  a  Parliament  which  was  likely, 
under  the  circumstances,  to  be  violently  Royalist.  The  contingency  was  not  likely 
to  be  unacceptable  to  the  Houses,  and  after  a  short  consideration,  they  agreed  in  a 
resolution  that,  "  according  to  the  antient  and  fundamental  laws  of  this  kingdom, 
the  Government  is,  and  ought  to  be,  by  King,  Lords,  and  Commons."  Sir  John 
Grenville  was  rewarded  for  his  message  with  a  gift  of  £500,  and  a  joint  committee 
of  the  Lords  and  Commons  appointed  a  deputation  of  sixteen  to  wait  upon  the 
King  at  Breda,  and  beg  his  return.  The  proclamation  of  the  Restoration  had  been 
received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and  Denzil  Holies,  who  was  the  mouthpiece 
of  the  deputation  to  Charles,  could  enlarge  in  the  most  picturesque  way  upon  the 
news  of  its  reception. 

After  this  there  could  be  no  reason  why  Charles  should  not  accept  the  offered 
honours,  and  Parliament  busied  itself  with  the  most  minute  preparations  for  his 
reception.  Under  the  escort  of  Admiral  Montague  he  sailed  from  Holland,  and  on 
the  25th  of  May  landed  at  Dover,  from  whence  he  passed  up  to  London  amid  the 
enthusiastic  welcome  of  an  enormous  multitude.  The  one  ominous  feature  was  the 
presence  of  the  stern  soldiers  of  the  Independent  army,  who  were  drawn  up  in 
solemn  array  on  Blackheath  as  the  King  passed.  But  with  rare  self-command  the 
soldiers  laid  down  their  arms  without  a  murmur,  and  passed  quietly  into  civil  life. 
The  day  of  the  Commonwealth  was  over. 
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Banceoft,  Aechbishop,  his  repression  of  the 
Puritans,  160. 

Baeebones  Parliament,  268. 

Baelow,  Bishop,  .57. 

Babrow,  Henry,  the  execution  of,  133. 

Baeeowists,  the,  133. 

Bartholomew,  St.,  the  Massacre  of,  102. 

Baeton,  Elizabeth  (Holy  Maid  of  Kent),  9. 

Bastwick,  the  Puritan,  232. 

Beaton,  Cardinal,  26. 
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Beauchamp,  Lord,  150. 

Berwick,  the  Treaty  of,  59. 

Bieks,  the  Pacification  of,  225. 

Bishops,  the  impeachment  of  by  the  Commons,  242. 

Blake,  Admiral,  commands  fleet  against  the 
Dutch,  270.  Defeats  the  Spaniards  in  the 
"West  Indies,  276.     His  death,  281. 

Blount,  Charles  (Lord  Mountjoy),  the  success 
of  his  command  in  the  pacification  of  Ireland, 
142. 

Boleyn,  Anne,  accompanies  Henry  VIII.  to 
Windsor  as  Queen,  3.  Created  Marchioness 
of  Pembroke,  4.  Married  secretly  to  Henry 
VIII.,  5.  Crowned,  7.  Gives  birth  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  8.  Decline  of  her  influence  over 
Henry  VIII.,  14.  A  conspiracy  formed 
against  her,  16.  Confined  in  the  Tower,  ib. 
Executed,  17. 

Bonner,  Bishop,  deprived  and  imprisoned,  30. 
Inquisitorial  powers  given  him  for  punishing 
heresy,  47. 

Bothwell,  Eael  of,  67.  His  implication  in  the 
murder  of  Darnley,  70.  Public  feeling  against 
him,  76.  His  trial  and  acquittal,  ib.  Made 
Duke  of  Orkney,  77.  Marries  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  ib.  The  nobility  rise  against  him,  ib. 
His  flight  and  death,  78,  79. 

Bothwell,  Feancis  Stuaet,  seizes  the  person  of 
James  VI.,  144. 

Beadshaw,  John,  255,  260,  270. 

Bbeda,  the  Declaration  of,  288. 

Beistol,  Eael  of,  conducts  negotiations  with  the 
Spanish  Court,  184.  Accused  by  Bucking- 
ham, ib. 

Bbonchard,  St.,  the  death  of,  189. 

Beown,  Robeet,  133. 

Beownists,  the,  133,  158. 

Beuce,  James,  217. 

Bucee,  Martin,  35. 

Buckingham,  Duke  of,  accompanies  Prince  Charles 
to  Madrid  to  hasten  negotiations  for  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Prince  to  the  Infanta,  172,  176.  At- 
tacked by  the  Commons,  183.  The  charge  against 
him  brought  before  the  House  of  Lords,  ib. 
Endeavours  to  shield  himself  by  accusing  the 
Earl  of  Bristol,  184.  His  answer  to  the  accusa- 
tions of  the  Commons,  185.  His  removal  peti- 
tioned for  by  the  Commons,  ib.  Brings  about 
a  breach  with  France,  186.  His  passion  for 
Anne  of  Austria,  ib.  His  disastrous  mis- 
management of  the  war  with  France,  188. 
Fresh  attacks  made  on  him,  192.   Remonstrance 
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presented  to  the  King  for  his  removal,  196. 
Assassinated,  197. 
Burleigh,  Lord,  61.     Opposes  the  persecution  of 
the  Puritans,   98.     Incurs  the   displeasure  of 
Elizabeth,  139.     His  death,  141. 

C. 

Cadiz,  the  English  attack  on,  138. 

Calais,  the  loss  of  by  the  English,  51. 

Campian,  Edmund,  the  execution  of,  98. 

Carew,  Sib  Peter,  43. 

Carisbrooke  Castle,  Charles  I.'s  confinement  in, 
253. 

Cabr,  Robert,  favourite  of  James  I.  [See  Roches- 
ter, Viscount,  and  Somerset,  Robert,  Earl  of.] 

Cabtwrioht,  Thomas,  96,  133. 

Catebst  Conspiracy.     [See  Gunpowder  Plot.] 

Catesby,  Robert,  154,  157. 

Cavaliers,  the,  '245. 

Cecil,  Edward,  Lord  Wimbledon.  180. 

Cecil,  Sir  Robert,  rises  into  the  Queen's  favour, 
141.  Retained  as  councillor  by  James  I.,  153. 
Endeavours  to  reduce  debts  of  James  I.,  162. 
Created  Earl  of  Salisbury,  ib.  His  death, 
163.     Bacon's  estimate  of  his  character,  ib. 

Cecil,  Sir  William,  becomes  Secretary  of  State  to 
Elizabeth,  54.     [See  also  Burleigh,  Lord.] 

Chambers,  Richard,  198,  203. 

Charles  I.  His  character,  175.  His  marriage  with 
Henrietta  Maria  of  France,  176.  The  Com- 
mons refuse  to  grant  him  supply  until  they 
obtain  a  redress  of  their  grievances,  179.  The 
Commons  resent  the  opposition  of  Dr.  Montague, 
the  King's  chaplain,  to  the  Puritans,  ib.  Pre- 
parations made  for  an  attack  on  Spain,  180. 
Charles  resorts  to  unusual  means  to  raise  money, 
ib.  Failure  of  the  expedition  to  Spain,  ib. 
The  Commons  again  discuss  their  grievances 
and  attack  Buckingham,  183.  Charles  inter- 
poses in  his  behalf,  ib.  The  charge  against 
Buckingham  brought  before  the  House  of  Lords, 
ib.  The  Commons  petition  for  Buckingham's 
removal  from  the  King's  counsels,  185.  Parlia- 
ment dissolved,  ib.  The  King  makes  an  effort 
to  increase  the  revenue,  186.  Resorts  to  a 
forced  loan  to  enable  him  to  assist  the  King  of 
Denmark  in  his  efforts  to  restore  the  Elector 
Palatine,  ib.  The  King  summons  the  aid  of 
the  Church,  ib.  Buckingham  brings  about  a 
breach  with  France,  ib.  The  King  dismisses 
the  French  attendants  of  the  Queen,  188.  War 
with  France  breaks  out,  ib.  Buckingham's 
mismanaged  and  disastrous  expedition  to  La 
Rochelle,  188—191.  The  King  calls  a  new 
Parliament,  193.  Parliament  passes  important 
resolutions,  ib.  The  Petition  of  Right  drawn 
up,  194.  The  King's  answer  to  the  Petition, 
195.  Takes  the  opinion  of  the  judges  on  the 
Petition,  ib.  Prorogues  Parliament,  196.  Par- 
liament presents  him  with  a  remonstrance  for 
the  removal  of  Buckingham,  ib.  Promotes  the 
enemies  of  the  Parliament,  ib.  Withdraws  his 
consent  to  the  Petition  of  Right,  and  expunges 
the  remonstrance  from  the  records  of  Parliament, 
ib.  Undertakes  an  expedition  for  the  relief  of 
La  Rochelle,  196,  198.  The  murder  of  Bucking- 
ham, 197.  His  instructions  to  adjourn  the  sit- 
ting of  the  Commons  defied  by  Sir  John  Eliot, 
199.  Imprisons  and  fines  members  of  the  Com- 
mons, 200.  Determines  to  rule  without  a 
Parliament,  ib.  Resorts  to  arbitrary  means  of 
raising  money,  201.  Visits  Scotland,  ib.  Im- 
poses ship-money,  203.  Opposition  offered  to  the 
impost  of  ship-money,  ib.  The  King  requests 
the  judges'  opinion  on  the  question  of  his  right 
to  impose  payment  of  ship-money,  204.     The 


trial  between  Hampden  and  the  Crown,  and 
the  effect  of  the  judgment  given  on  the 
nation,  208.  Proclamation  issued  to  prevent 
the  emigration  of  Puritans  and  others,  ib.  Scot- 
land resists  the  religious  innovations  of  Laud, 
214.  Proclamation  issued  to  enforce  the  new 
liturgy  on  the  Scots,  217.  Supplications  pre- 
sented to  the  Council  against  the  proclamation, 
ib.  Tables  founded,  218.  Institution  of  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  219.  The  King 
sends  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  to  treat  with  the 
Covenanters,  220.  Marches  on  Scotland  to  com- 
pel its  submission,  224.  The  Pacification  of 
Birks,  225.  The  King  being  in  need  of  money, 
calls  a  Parliament,  ib.  Creates  Wentworth  Earl 
of  Strafford,  ib.  Persuades  the  Lords  to  influ- 
ence the  Commons  to  grant  supply,  226.  Dis- 
solves Parliament,  ib.  The  battle  of  Newburn, 
227.  Calls  the  Long  Parliament,  229.  Straf- 
ford and  Laud  impeached,  233,  234.  The  trial  of 
Strafford,  ib.  Charles  sacrifices  Strafford,  239. 
Parliament  passes  bills  to  abolish  Episcopacy, 
the  Court  of  Star  Chamber,  the  Court  of  High 
Commission,  and  thepaymentof  ship-money,  242. 
Ireland  rebels  under  Rory  O'More,  ib.  The 
Grand  Remonstrance  drawn  up,  243.  The  King 
goes  to  Westminster  Hall  to  arrest  several  of 
its  members  and  is  foiled,  ib.  Preparations  made 
for  civil  war,  244 .  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads, 
245.  Battle  of  Edgehill,  ib.  The  King  goes  to 
Oxford,  246.  The  early  conflicts  between  the 
Royalists  and  the  Parliamentary  party,  248. 
Cromwell  defeats  the  Royalists  at  Naseby  and 
at  Newbury,  ib.  Parliament  passes  a  new 
model  for  the  army,  249.  The  Parliamentary 
army  defeats  the  Royalists  at  the  great  battle  of 
Naseby,  250.  Differences  arise  between  the 
army  and  the  Parliament,  ib.  The  King  throws 
himself  into  the  hands  of  the  Scots,  and  is  sur- 
rendered by  them  to  the  Parliament,  ib.  The 
army  forms  itself  into  an  organised  political 
body,  ib.  The  King  is  confined  in  Carisbrooke 
Castle,  253.  Refuses  his  assent  to  bills  presented 
him  by  the  Parliament,  ib.  Concludes  a  secret 
treaty  with  the  Scots,  ib.  The  civil  war  renewed, 
ib.  The  Royalists  defeated  by  Cromwell,  ib. 
The  Treaty  of  Newport,  254.  Colonel  Pride 
excludes  the  Presbyterians  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  ib.  Commission  appointed  for  the 
trial  of  the  King,  ib.  Sentence  of  death  passed 
on  him,  256.  His  last  days  and  interview  with 
his  children,  258.  Executed,  ib. 
Charles,  Archduke,  of  Austria,  64. 
Charles,  Prince,  bis  appearance  in  Scotland,  264. 
Signs  the  Covenant,  ib.  Crowned  at  Scone 
and  defends  Stirling,  265.  Defeated  by 
Cromwell  at  Worcester,  266.  Monk's  com- 
munication with  him,  and  publication  of  the 
Declaration  of  Breda,  288.  Enters  London,  ib. 
Charles  IX.,   the  massacre  of    the   Protestants 

under,  103. 
Chatelherault,  Duke  op.    [See  Arran,  Earl  or.] 
Chilling  worth,  William,  281. 
Claypole,  Lady,  281. 

Cleves,  Anne  op,  her  marriage  with  Henry  VIII. , 
23.     Her  character,  ib.    Divorced  from  King 
Henry,  24. 
Cobham,  Lord,  149. 

Coke,  Sir  Edward,  163.  His  imprisonment,  172. 
Coligny,  Admiral,  62.  The  assassination  of,  102. 
Commonwealth,  The,  259.  The  Long  Parliament 
declares  the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
260.  A  Council  of  State  constituted,  of  which 
Cromwell  is  made  a  member,  ib.  Cromwell 
represses  a  rising  of  the  Levellers,  261.  Com- 
mittees appointed  to  conduct  the  business  of  the 
State,  ib.     The  reluctance  of  foreign  nations 
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to  recognise  the  Commonwealth,  ib.  Cromwell 
effects  the  submission  of  Ireland,  263.  Crom- 
well defeats  the  Scots  at  Dunbar,  265.  Prince 
Charles  defeated  at  Worcester,  266.  The 
Long  Parliament  forcibly  dismissed,  268.  The 
Barebones  Parliament  called,  ib.  The  Council 
of  State  draws  up  the  Instrument  of  Govern- 
ment, 269.  In  Cromwell's  new  Parliament, 
the  surviving  members  of  the  Rump  become 
troublesome  to  him,  270.  Parliament  dis- 
solved, ib.  War  between  the  English  and 
the  Dutch,  ib.  Treaty  of  peace  made  with  the 
Dutch,  ib.  The  nation  shows  signs  of  discon- 
tent, 272.  Blake  defeats  the  Spaniards  in  the 
West  Indies,  276.  An  Act  passed  annulling 
title  of  Prince  Charles  Stuart,  ib.  The  Humble 
Petition  and  Advice  drawn  up  and  presented  to 
the  House,  277.  Differences  arise  between 
Cromwell  and  the  army  ,278.  The  new  Govern- 
ment inaugurated,  279.  The  foreign  relations 
of  the  Commonwealth,  280.  Cromwell  stirs 
himself  in  behalf  of  the  persecuted  Protestants  of 
Piedmont,  ib.  Cromwell,  finding  the  Parlia- 
ment troublesome,  dissolves  it,  281.  The  death 
of  Cromwell,  282.  Richard  Cromwell  accepted 
as  his  father's  successor,  ib.  Disaffection  of 
the  army,  ib.  The  Council  of  Officers  demand 
a  dissolution  of  Parliament,  ib.  Government  re- 
verts to  the  remnant  of  the  Rump,  283.  Com- 
mittee of  Safety  appointed,  284.  Richard  Crom- 
well leaves  Whitehall,  ib.  At  Monk's  orders, 
Parliament  passes  a  bill  to  provide  for  its  dis- 
solution, 286.  The  Council  gives  Monk  com- 
mand of  the  Fleet,  288.  Monk  communicates 
with  Prince  Charles,  ib.  The  Declaration  of 
Breda,  ib. 
Conde,  Prince,  62,  63. 

CoNGREGATIONALISTS.       [See  INDEPENDENTS.] 

Conway,  Loed,  commands  army  against  the 
Covenanters,  226. 

Court  op  High  Commission,  the  constitution  of, 
and  its  powers,  97.     Abolished,  241. 

Courteney,  Edmund.    [See  Devonshire,  Earl  of.] 

Covenanters,  the,  219.  Raise  an  army  under 
Leslie  to  oppose  Charles  I.,  223.  Charles  I.'s 
negotiations  with,  225. 

Coverdale,  Bisnop,  41,  57. 

Chanmee,  Thomas,  succeeds  Warham  as  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  4.  His  sympathies 
with  the  cause  of  Anne  Boleyn,  ib.  His 
character,  5.  Pronounces  Henry  VIII. 's 
marriage  with  Katherine  of  Aragon  null,  and 
legalises  his  union  with  Anne  Boleyn,  6.  The 
Pope  endeavours  to  set  aside  his  judgment,  7. 
Promotes  the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  31,  35. 
Imprisoned,  41.  Attainted,  42.  Executed, 
49. 

Ceichton,  the  Jesuit,  his  capture  and  confession, 
108. 

Croft,  Sib  James,  43. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  distinguishes  himself  in  the 
Long  Parliament,  231,  232.  Raises  troop  of 
horse  to  oppose  Charles  I.,  245.  Crushes  the 
Royalists  in  the  Fens,  247.  Defeats  Royalists 
at  Naseby,  248.  Defeats  Prince  Rupert  and 
wins  the  battle  of  Newbury,  248.  His  influence 
Parliament,  ib.  Puts  down  ltoyalist  rising  in 
Wales  and  wins  the  battle  of  Preston,  253. 
Appointed  member  of  the  Council  of  State, 
260.  Represses  a  rising  of  the  Levellers,  261. 
Parliament  gives  him  absolute  civil  and 
military  power  during  his  expedition  to  Ireland, 

263.  Made  first  general  of  the  Commonwealth, 

264.  Defeats  the  Scots  under  Leslie  at 
Dunbar,  265.  Victorious  over  Prince  Charles 
at  Worcester,  266.  Cromwell,  provoked  by  the 
Long  Parliament,    forcibly  dismisses   it,   268. 


Made  Lord  Protector  and  summons  a  Parlia- 
ment, 269.  Dissolves  Parliament,  270.  Effects 
reforms  by  Ordinance,  274.  Needing  a  new 
Parliament,  he  makes  an  effort  to  secure  one 
favourable  to  his  own  objects,  ib.  Plot  formed 
against  his  life,  277.  Differences  arise 
between  him  and  the  army,  278.  Declines  the 
title  of  King  and  installed  as  Lord  Protector,  ib. 
Stirs  himself  in  behalf  of  the  Protestants  in 
Piedmont,  280.  Experiences  trouble  with  his 
Parliament  and  dissolves  it,  280,  281.  His 
death,  282.  Remarks  on  the  character  of 
Cromwell's  government,  ib. 

Cromwell,  Richard,  281.  Accepted  as  his 
father's  successor,  282.  Retires  from  Whitehall, 
284. 

Cromwell,  Thomas,  1.  Assists  Wolsey  in  the 
suppression  of  the  monasteries,  2.  Takes  the 
part  of  Anne  Boleyn,  ib.  Attacks  the  clergy, 
ib.  Made  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  10. 
Conducts  measures  through  Parliament  which 
widen  the  breach  between  England  and  Rome, 
ib.  Joins  conspiracy  against  Anne  Boleyn,  16. 
Suppresses  the  smaller  monasteries,  18.  Created 
Earl  of  Essex,  24.     Arrested  and  executed,  ib. 

D. 

Dacres,  Leonard,  defeat  of  the  rebellion  under 

him,  92. 
Darcy,  Lord,  leads  an  insurrection  in  Yorkshire, 

20.     His  execution,  ib. 
Darnley,   Lord   Henry,  marries  Mary  Queen  of 

Scots,  65.     Conspiracy  formed  for  his   murder, 

71,72. 
De  Rotter,  Admiral,  270. 
Derby,  Earl  of,  266. 
Desborough,  General,  273,  280. 
Deveretjx,  Robert.     [See  Essex,  Earl  of.] 
Devonshire,  Earl  of  (Edmund  Courtenay),  42. 
Digby,  SirEverard,  156, 
Digges,  Sir  Dudley,  his  imprisonment,  183. 
Drake,  Sib    Francis,  his  maritime  adventures, 

120,  123.     His  expedition  to  the  West  Indies 

and  death,  138. 
Dudley,  Sir  Ambrose,  the  attainder  of,  42. 
Dudley,  Jane.     [See  Grey,  Lady  Jane.] 
Dudley,  John  (Earl  of  Warwick).    [See  North- 
umberland, Duke  of.] 
Dudley,   Sir  Henry,   his    plot     against    Queen 

Mary,  51. 
Dudley,  Lord  Robert,  Elizabeth's  attachment  for 

him,  86.     [See  Leicester,  Earl  of.] 
Dudley,  Lord  Guildford,  36.     His  attainder,  42. 
Dunbar,  the  battle  of,  265. 
Dunes,  the  battle  of,  280. 

E. 

Edgehill  the  battle  of,  245. 

Edward  VI.,  his  birth,  20.  Lord  Hertford  made 
regent,  29.  Hertford  created  Duke  of  Somer- 
set and  made  Protector,  ib.  Edward's  corona- 
tion, ib.  Scotland  invaded  in  order  to  enforce 
the  marriage  of  Edward  to  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  30.  The  battle  of  Pinkie,  ib.  The 
cause  of  the  Reformation  promoted  by  Somerset 
and  Cranmer,  31.  Insurrections  by  the  Catho- 
lic party,  32.  The  rise  of  the  rebellion  under 
Kett,  33.  Somerset  accused  of  high  treasoD 
and  executed,  34.  Act  of  Uniformity  passed, 
ib.  The  influence  of  foreign  reformers  on  the 
English  Reformation,  ib.  The  King's  illness, 
and  the  dispute  as  to  who  should  be  his  successor, 
36.  Northumberland's  intrigues  to  prevent  the 
succession  of  Mary  Tudor,  ib.  The  King's 
death,  37. 

Elector  Palatine,  the,  168. 

Eliot,  Sir  John,  his  attack  on  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
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ingham,  183.  Imprisoned,  ib.  Protests  against 
the  arbitrary  exactions  of  Charles  I.,  191. 
Defies  Charles  I.'s  instructions  to  adjourn  the 
sitting  of  the  Commons,  199.  Fined  and  im- 
prisoned, 200. 
Elizabeth,  her  birth,  8.  Her  accession,  64. 
Agrees  to  the  Peace  of  Cateau  Cambresis,  55. 
Declines  marriage  with  Philip  of  Spain,  ib. 
The  Pope's  attitude  towards  Elizabeth,  ib. 
Elizabeth's  coronation,  56.  Parliament  passes 
Acts  in  favour  of  Protestantism,  ib.  The  Act 
of  Uniformity,  ib.  The  Catholic  bishops 
deprived,  and  the  Protestant  bishops  re-ap- 
pointed, 57.  The  religious  war  in  Scotland, 
58.  The  covenants  of  the  Scottish  reformers, 
ib.  Sir  William  "Winter  invades  Inchkeith,  59. 
The  Treaty  of  Berwick,  ib.  The  alliance 
between  France  and  Scotland  broken,  ib.  The 
religious  war  in  France,  ib.  The  Huguenots, 
ib.  Elizabeth's  rivalry  with  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  60.  Elizabeth's  character  contrasted 
with  that  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  ib.  The 
struggles  between  the  Catholics  and  the  Protes- 
tants in  France,  62.  Elizabeth  takes  part  in 
the  religious  war  in  France,  63.  The  Treaty 
of  Amboise,  64.  Elizabeth's  interest  in  the 
marriage  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  66.  Imprisons 
Countess  of  Lennox,  ib.  Her  opposition  to 
the  Queen  of  Scots'  marriage  with  Darnley,  67. 
Arthur  and  Edward  Pole  imprisoned,  74.  The 
Queen's  insistence  on  obedience  to  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  ib.  Elizabeth  entertains  the  idea 
of  freeing  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  from  her  con- 
finement in  Lochleven  Castle,  81.  The  Queen 
of  Scots  throws  herself  on  Elizabeth's  hospita- 
lity, 83.  Elizabeth  institutes  an  inquiry  into 
the  charges  brought  against  the  Queen  of  Scots, 
84.  A  reaction  sets  in  against  Protestant 
opinions,  86.  The  character  of  the  period 
which  marks  the  conflict  between  Elizabeth 
and  the  Queen  of  Scots,  ib.  The  imprison- 
ment of  the  Earl  of  Hertford  and  Catherine 
his  wife,  ib.  Elizabeth's  attachment  for  Lord 
Robert  Dudley,  ib.  The  conspiracy  of  the 
Catholics  to  dethrone  her  in  favour  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  8S.  Elizabeth  forbids  Mary's 
marriage  to  Don  John  of  Austria,  ib.  The  re- 
bellion of  the  Catholic  lords,  89.  The  success  of 
the  rebellion  frustrated  by  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  ib. 
Elizabeth  excommunicated,  90.  The  rebellion 
under  Leonard  Dacres  defeated, 92.  Scotland  in- 
vaded by  Sussex,  ib.  Elizabeth's  resolve  to  re- 
store Mary  to  the  throne  of  Scotland,  ib.  The 
Catholic  conspiracy  to  dethrone  her  thwarted, 
93,  94.  Arrest  of  Norfolk  and  other  Catholic 
lords,  94.  The  religious  disturbances  of  her 
reign,  95.  The  persecution  of  the  Puritans, 
95,  96.  The  book  of  discipline  for  the  Clergy 
published,  96.  The  powers  of  the  Court  of 
High  Commission,  97.  English  volunteers 
aid  in  the  religious  struggles  of  the  Nether- 
lands, 99.  Elizabeth  refuses  the  crown  of  the 
United  Provinces,  ib.  Opposes  Don  John  of 
Austria,  100.  Sends  Leicester  to  the  help  of 
the  United  Provinces,  102.  The  relations  be- 
tween England  and  France,  ib.  Considers  a 
marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  ib.  The 
effect  on  English  Protestants  of  the  Massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  103.  The  English  assist  tho 
Huguenots  in  their  defence  of  La  Rochelle,  104. 
Catholic  conspiracy  to  invade  England  and  to 
free  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  105.  Projected  in- 
vasion of  England  by  the  Catholics  under  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  106.  Plot  formed  for  the 
Queen's  murder,  ib.  The  Jesuits'  conspiracy 
against  England  discovered,  107.  The  Catho- 
lics hatch   a    plot    for  the  dethronement    of 


Elizabeth,  113.  The  Babington  Conspiracy, 
ib.  Treaty  concluded  with  James  VI.  to  sup- 
port Protestantism,  115.  Arrest  of  the  Babing- 
ton conspirators,  116.  The  trial  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  ib.  The  execution  of  the 
Queen  of  Scots,  118.  Threatened  invasion  by 
the  Spanish  Armada,  121.  Elizabeth's  excom- 
munication repeated,  ib.  Preparations  in  Eng- 
land against  the  Armada,  123.  Elizabeth  with 
her  troops  at  Tilbury,  124.  The  Dutch  send 
ships  to  the  assistance  of  England,  ib.  The 
meeting  of  the  English  and  Spanish  ships,  126. 
The  defeat  and  destruction  of  the  Armada,  ib. 
The  national  thanksgiving,  128.  The  persecu- 
tion of  the  Puritans,  129.  The  "Journey  to 
Portugal,"  ib.  The  attack  on  Corunna,  ib. 
The  rise  of  Essex  into  the  Queen's  favour,  130. 
Elizabeth  sends  troops  to  the  assistance  of 
Henry  of  Navarre,  131.  Signs  an  alliance 
against  Spain,  ib.  The  persecution  of  the 
Catholics,  ib.  Tracts  circulated  against  Epis- 
copacy, 132.  A  severe  Act  passed  against 
recusancy,  133.  Religious  affairs  in  Ireland, 
134.  Elizabeth  attempts  to  establish  an  Dish 
Protestant  Church,  ib.  The  persecution  of  the 
Irish  Catholics,  135.  Rebellion  in  Ireland,  ib. 
Afresh  attackmade  on  Spain,  138  Failure  of  the 
expedition  to  the  West  Indies,  ib.  Another  ex- 
pedition undertaken  against  Spain  to  frustrate 
a  projected  attack  on  England,  140.  The  paci- 
fication of  Ireland  attempted,  144.  Essex  and 
Southampton  arraigned  for  conspiring  to  com- 
pass the  Queen's  death,  147.  Parliament 
opposes  monopolies,  148.  Act  passed  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  ib.  The  question  of  Eliza- 
beth's successor,  149.  The  Queen's  last  days, 
and  death,  150. 

Episcopacy,  the  Long  Parliament  passes  a  bill  to 
abolish,  241. 

Essex,  Earl  of  (Robert  Devereux),  forms  expedi- 
tion against  Spain,  129.  Becomes  Elizabeth's 
favourite,  130.  Opposes  religious  persecution, 
132.  Commands  troops  sent  to  the  assistance 
of  Henry  of  Navarre,  131.  Incurs  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Elizabeth,  139.  Commands  expedi- 
tion against  Spain,  140.  Receives  additional 
promotions,  ib.  Quarrels  with  Burleigh,  ib. 
Made  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  141.  His 
expedition  to  Ireland  fails,  ib.  His  trial,  143. 
Refuses  a  summons  to  attend  the  Council,  145. 
Imprisons Queen'sofficersinhis house,  146.  Pro- 
claimed traitor,  ib.  Imprisoned  in  the  Tower, 
147.  Arraigned  for  compassing  the  Queen's 
death,  and  found  guilty,  ib.     Executed,  ib. 

Essex,  Eael  of  (Robert  Devereux,  the  younger), 
223.  Appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
parliamentary  army,  245. 

Essex,  Earl  of  (Thomas  Cromwell).  [See  Crom- 
well, Thomas.] 

Evelyn,  John,  272. 


Fairfax,  Lord,  leads  parliamentary  army  against 
the  Earl  of  Newcastle,  247. 

Fairfax,  Sir  Thomas,  defeats  the  Royalists  at  Nant- 
wich,  248.  Made  commander  in  the  parlia- 
mentary army,  249.  Appointed  member  of  the 
Council  of  State  during  the  Commonwealth, 
260.     Deprived  of  the  Lord- Generalship,  264. 

Falkland,  Lord,  243. 

Fawkes,  Guy,  155. 

Felton,  John,  his  murder  of  Buckingham,  197. 

Ferdinand,  Emperor,  168. 

Fifth-Monarchy  Men,  278. 

Finch,  Sir  John,  225. 

Fisher,   Bishop,    his  attainder,   10.     Refuses  to 
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take  the  oath  of  adhesion  to  the  Act  of  Succes- 
sion, 11.  Imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  12. 
Refuses  to  accept  the  Act  of  Supremacy,  ib. 
His  execution,  ib. 

Fleetwood,  265,  270,  280. 

Fox,  George,  282. 

Francis  I.,  his  interview  with  Henry  VIII., 

Frobisher,  navigator,  123. 

"Fury,  Spanish,"  at  Antwerp,  99. 

G. 

Gardiner,  Bishop,  deprived  and  imprisoned,  30. 
Made  Vice-Chancellor,  41.  His  discovery  of 
the  conspiracy  against  the  marriage  of  Mary 
and  Philip  II.,  43.  Given  inquisitorial  powers 
for  punishing  heresy,  47.     His  death,  50. 

Garnet,  Jesuit,  the  execution  of,  157. 

Genealogical  Tables  :  The  Cecils,  163.  The 
Dudleys,  39.  The  Dudleys  and  the  Sydneys,  87. 
The  Howards,  24.  Kings  of  France,  98. 
Princes  of  Orange,  99.  Arabella  Stuart,  153. 
The  Suffolks,  37.     The  Villiers  family,  166. 

Ghent,  the  Pacification  of,  99. 

Gondomar,  Count,  16.5. 

Gorges,  Sir  Thomas,  his  arrest  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  116. 

Gowrle  Conspiracy,  145. 

Grenville,  Sir  John,  288. 

Grey,  Lady  Catherine,  36. 

Grey,  Lady  Jane,  her  marriage  with  Lord 
Guildford  Dudley,  36.  Her  accomplishments, 
37.  Made  Queen,  ib.  Attainted,  42.  Exe- 
cuted, 46. 

Grey,  Lord  Thomas,  executed,  45. 

Grlndal,  Archbishop  of  York,  96. 

Gueux  de  Mer,  99. 

Guise,  Francis,  Duke  of,  his  projected  invasion 
of  Scotland  and  of  England,  105,  106. 

Guise,  Mary  of,  her  persecution  of  the  Scottish 
Reformers,  68.     Her  death,  59. 

Gunpowder  Plot,  154. 

II. 

Hamilton,  James,  Duke  of,  200.  Appointed  com- 
missioner to  treat  with  the  Covenanters,  220. 
Defeated  by  Cromwell,  266. 

Hamilton,  John,  217. 

Hamilton,  James,  of  Bothwellhaugh,  his  murder 
of  the  Regent  Murray,  9 1 . 

Hampden,  John,  imprisoned,  194.  Trial  between 
him  and  the  Crown  on  the  question  of  the  pay- 
ment of  ship-money,  205.  Articles  of  high 
treason  presented  against  him,  243.  His  death, 
248. 

Harrison,  General,  260.  Imprisoned  by  Cromwell, 
278. 

Hatton,  Sir  Christopher,  98,  132. 

Hawkins,  his  maritime  expeditions,  123,  124,  138. 

Hawkins,  Sir  John,  94. 

Hazelrig,  articles  of  high  treason  presented 
against  him,  243. 

Heath,  Bishop,  41. 

Henderson,  Alexander,  217,  219,  223. 

Henrietta  Maria,  Queen  of  Charles  I.,  174. 

Henry  of  Navarre,  Elizabeth  sends  troops  to  his 
assistance,  130. 

Henry  Stuart),  Prince,  his  death,  163. 

Henry  VIII.,  the  condition  of  the  clergy  during  his 
reign,  2.  The  King  endeavours  to  induce  Queen 
Katherine  to  surrender  her  rights,  3.  Parlia- 
ment passes  measures  to  limit  clerical  privilege, 
ib.  Interview  between  the  King  and  Francis 
I.,  4.  Henry  marries  Anne  Boleyn,  5.  Par- 
liament abolishes  appeals  to  Rome,  ib. 
The  King  refuses  to  acknowledge  the  Pope's 
authority,  9.     Bill  of  attainder  passed  against 


the  Holy  Maid  of  Kent,  10.  An  effort  is  made 
to  get  the  Princess  Mary  to  give  up  her  title, 
ib.  Parliament  passes  an  Act  of  Succession,  1 1 . 
Henry  declared  by  Parliament  the  supreme  head 
of  the  Church,  ib.  Conspiracy  formed  to  depose 
Henry  and  place  Princess  Mary  on  the  throne, 
ib.  Henry  falls  in  love  with  Jane  Seymour, 
14.  Death  of  Katherine  of  Aragon,  ib.  Fresh 
attempts  made  to  get  Princess  Mary  to 
give  up  her  rights,  15.  Conspiracy  formed 
against  Anne  Boleyn,  16.  The  Pilgrimage  of 
Grace,  19.  The  dissolution  of  the  monasteries 
of  Bisham,  Furness,  and  Bermondsey,  20. 
Death  of  Jane  Seymour,  ib.  Opposition  of  Car- 
dinal Pole,  21.  The  institution  of  the  Court  of 
Augmentation  of  the  King's  Revenue,  ib.  Par- 
liament grants  the  monastic  property  to  the 
King,  22.  Parliament  passes  the  Statute  of 
the  Six  Articles,  ib.  Henry  avenges  himself 
on  Cardinal  Pole  by  persecuting  his  relatives, 
23  Marries  Anne  of  Cleves,  ib.  Disappointed 
with  her,  ib.  Divorces  Anne  of  Cleves,  24. 
Marries  Katherine  Howard,  25.  The  execu- 
tion of  Katherine  Howard,  ib.  Henry  marries 
Katherine  Parr,  ib.  The  incorporation  of 
Wales  with  England,  ib.  The  condition  of 
affairs  in  Scotland  during  the  reign,  26.  Scot . 
land  invaded  and  defeated,  ib.  War  with 
France,  ib.  Boulogne  besieged,  ib.  Peace 
concluded  between  Henry  and  Francis  I.,  27. 
The  Christian  League,  ib.  The  character  of 
the  King,  28. 

Herbert,  Edward,  280. 

Hertford,  Edward,  Earl  of,  invades  Scotland, 
26.  Becomes  regent,  29.  Created  Duke  of 
Somerset  and  made  Protector,  ib.  [See  aim 
Somerset,  Duke  of.] 

Hobart,  Sir  Miles,  199,  200. 

Hodgkxns,  Bishop,  57. 

Holgate,  Bishop,  41. 

Holland,  Lord,  commands  fleet  intended  for  the 
assistance  of  Buckingham  at  La  Rochelle,  190. 

Holles,  Denzil,  193.  Fined  and  imprisoned,  200. 
Articles  of  high  treason  presented  against  him, 
243. 

Holyrood,  the  plunder  of,  by  the  Reformers,  58. 

Hooker,  Richard,  his  opinions  on  church  polity, 
134,  159. 

Hooper,  Bishop,  41.     The  execution  of,  48. 

Hopton,  Sir  Ralph,  247. 

Hotham,  Sir  John,  244. 

Howard,  Admiral  Lord,  123,  124.  Sent  on  an 
expedition  to  Spain,  140. 

Howard,  Katherine,  her  marriage  with  Henry 
VIII.,  25.     Her  execution,  ib. 

Howard,  Lady  Frances,  165. 

Huguenots,  the,  59. 

Hussey,  Lord,  his  sympathies  with  the  Pilgrimage 
of  Grace,  19. 

Hyde,  Edward,  231. 


Independents,  the,  during  the  Commonwealth,  274. 

Ireland.  Elizabeth  attempts  to  found  a  Protes- 
tant Church  in,  134.  Persecution  of  the 
Catholics  in,  135.  Rebellion  in,  against  Eliza- 
beth's government,  ib.  Its  pacification  at- 
tempted, 141.  Rebellion  in,  under  Ro-y 
O'More,  242. 

Ireton,  General,  260,  263. 

Ironsides,  the,  248. 

J. 

James  I.,  his  accession,  151.  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
estimate  of  his  character,  ib.  The  Catholics 
conspire  against  him,  153.     Plot  to  put  Ara- 
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bella  Stuart  on  the  throne,  ib.  Enforces  laws 
against  the  Catholics,  ib.  The  Catesby  con- 
spiracy, 154.  Arrest  and  execution  of  the  con- 
spirators, 157.  James  more  rigorously  en- 
forces laws  against  the  Catholics,  158.  Mil- 
lennial Petition  presented  to  him  by  the  Puri- 
tans, ib.  The  conference  between  the  Puritans 
and  the  Church  party  at  Hampton  Court,  159. 
The  King's  aversion  to  Presbyterianism,  ib. 
Expulsion  of  the  Puritans  from  their  livings,  ib. 
The  hostile  relations  between  the  King  and  the 
Parliament,  161.  Parliament  differs  from  him 
on  the  question  of  the  union  with  Scotland,  ib. 
The  financial  difficulties  of  the  King,  162. 
Cecil  endeavours  to  lessen  the  royal  debts,  ib. 
The  fruitless  effort  of  the  Commons  to  close  a 
contract  with  the  King,  163.  Suspicious  death 
of  Prince  Henry,  ib.  James's  scheme  to  raise 
money,  164.  The  "Addled"  Parliament,  ib. 
The  King  imprisons  members  of  the  Commons, 
ib.  His  foreign  policy,  ib.  Negotiates  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  Spain,  ib.  Directs  his  own 
foreign  policy,  ib.  Makes  a  favourite  of  Robert 
Carr,  whom  he  creates  Viscount  Rochester,  165. 
Projects  the  marriage  of  Prince  Charles  with 
the  Infanta  of  Spain,  ib.  Ventures  to  rule 
without  a  parliament,  ib.  Makes  a  favourite 
of  George  Villiers,  166.  His  councillors  show 
hostility  to  the  Spanish  alliance,  ib.  Adopts  a 
new  scheme  for  raising  money,  ib.  Raleigh's 
expedition  to  Guiana,  ib  James's  irresolution 
in  the  matter  of  his  son-in-law's  difficulties  in 
Bohemia  and  the  Palatinate,  168.  The  increase 
of  monopolies  during  his  reign,  170.  The 
King  loses  his  temper  with  the  Commons  and 
attacks  their  privileges,  171.  Tears  from  the 
Journal  the  Protestation  of  the  Commons,  172. 
Fruitlessly  negotiates  concerning  the  Palati- 
nate, ib.  The  failure  of  the  Spanish  match, 
173.  James  turns  his  attention  to  a  French 
alliance,  ib.  The  failure  of  Buckingham's 
campaign  against  Spain,  ib.  The  King's  death, 
174. 

James  VI.,  his  seizure  and  confinement  in  Stirling 
Castle,  106.  The  seizure  of  his  person  by 
Francis  Stuart  Bothwell,  144.  Defeated  in  his 
attack  on  the  Catholic  nobility,  ib.  His  dis- 
like for  Presbyterianism,  ib.  Made  prisoner  in 
Gowrie  House,  145.     [See  also  James  I.] 

Jamestown,  the  founding  of,  174. 

John,  Don,  of  Austria,  his  intrigue  against  Queen 
Elizabeth,  100. 

Johnstone,  Archibald,  219,  223. 

Juxon,  Bishop,  240,  258. 

K. 

Kett,  Robert,  his  rebellion  and  execution,  33. 

Klmbolton,  Loed,  articles  of  high  treason  pre- 
sented against  him,  243. 

Knox,  John,  draws  np  Confession  of  Faith,  59. 
His  boldness  before  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  61, 
65. 

L. 

Lambert,  General,  his  refusal  to  take  the  oath 
prescribed  by  the  new  constitution,  279.- 

Latimer,  Bishop,  the  execution  of,  49. 

Laud,  made  Bishop  of  London,  196.  Publishes 
authorised  version  of  Thirty-nine  Articles,  198. 
His  influence  in  the  Privy  Council,  200.  His 
persecution  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  210. 
His  belief  in  the  principle  of  Thorough,  212. 
His  execution,  249. 

League,  the  Solemn,  220. 

Leicester,  Earl  of,  66.  Promoted  by  Elizabeth, 
87.  Asks  Conde's  aid  in  his  suit  for  the  hand 
of  Elizabeth,   ib.      Sent  to   the  help  of  the 


United  Provinces,  102.  Appointed  stadtholder 
by  the  States  General,  110.  Provokes  con- 
tempt in  the  Netherlands,  ib.     His  death,  128. 

Lennox,  Countess  of,  imprisoned  by  Elizabeth,  65. 

Lennox,  Earl  of,  appointed  regent  of  Scotland, 
92. 

Lennox,  Duke  of,  conspires  with  the  Catholics  to 
liberate  Mary  Queen  of  Scote,  105.  Expelled 
from  Scotland,  106. 

Lenthall,  William,  232,  270. 

Leslie,  General  Alexander,  leads  the  Covenan- 
ters' army  against  Charles  I.,  223.  Commands 
the  Scots  against  Cromwell,  227. 

Lollards,  the  re-enactment  of  the  persecuting 
Acts  against,  by  Queen  Mary's  Parliament, 
47. 

London,  the  Treaty  of,  164. 

Long  Parliament,  231.  Passes  a  bill  enacting 
that  Parliament  should  not  be  dissolved  unless  by 
consent  of  both  Houses,  239.  Passes  important 
measures  of  reform  after  the  death  of  Strafford, 
241. 

Lieutenant,  Lords,  the  first  appointment  of, 
33. 

Lilburne,  John,  232,  272. 

Lincoln,  Williams,  Bishop  of,  the  persecution 
of,  by  Laud,  210. 

M. 

Mackarel,  abbot  of  Barlings,  leads  an  agitation  for 
the  restoration  of  the  monasteries,  19. 

Maeston  Moor,  the  battle  of,  248. 

Martyr,  Peter,  35. 

Mary,  her  proclamation,  37.  Her  adherents 
attacked  by  Northumberland,  38.  Northum- 
berland imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  39.  Mary's 
triumphant  entry  into  London,  ib.  El-advised 
by  Renard,  ib.  Promotes  the  Catholics  and 
imprisons  the  Protestant  bishops,  41.  Her 
marriage  with  Phillip  II.,  42.  The  opposition 
to  the  Spanish  marriage,  43.  Avenges  herself 
on  the  house  of  Suffolk,  45.  The  effects  of  the 
Spanish  marriage,  46.  Parliament  repeals  the 
attainder  of  Cardinal  Pole,  47.  Parliament 
passes  a  resolution  to  renew  obedience  to 
the  Holy  See,  ib.  A  Commission  appointed  to 
extirpate  heresy,  ib.  The  passing  of  the 
Great  Bill,  ib.  Re-enactment  of  the  persecut- 
ing Acts  against  the  Lollards  and  heretics,  ib. 
The  burning  of  the  Protestants,  ib.  Plot  to  put 
Elizabeth  on  the  throne,  51.  England  joins 
Spain  in  a  war  with  France,  ib.  The  loss  of 
Calais,  ib.     Mary's  death,  ib. 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  project  to  marry  Edward 
VI.  to  her,  30.  Taken  to  France,  and  married 
to  the  Dauphin,  ib.  Becomes  Queen  of  France, 
58.  Returns  to  Scotland,  and  lands  at  Leith, 
60.  Her  rivalry  with  Elizabeth,  ib.  Her 
character  contrasted  with  Elizabeth's,  ib.  Re- 
fuses to  recognise  the  reformed  Church  of 
Scotland,  61.  Her  enthusiastic  reception  in 
Edinburgh,  62.  Ingratiates  herself  with  the 
Scotch  nobility,  64.  The  question  of  her 
marriage,  65.  Marries  Lord  Henry  Darnley, 
65.  Queen  Elizabeth  endeavours  to  thwart  the 
marriage,  67.  Becomes  acquainted  with  Both- 
well,  ib.  Her  relations  with  her  secretary, 
Rizzio,  ib.  Conspiracy  formed  to  revenge 
Darnley  against  Rizzio,  68.  Mary  prepares 
to  avenge  Rizzio's  murder,  70.  The  Craig- 
millar  Bond,  71.  The  baptism  of  Prince 
James,  ib.  Conspiracy  formed  against  Darn- 
ley, ib.  Murder  of  Darnley,  73.  The  trial  of 
Bothwell  for  the  murder  of  Darnley,  76.  Mary 
creates  Bothwell  Duke  of  Orkney,  77.  Marries 
him,   ib.     Protest  of  the  nobility  against  the 
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Castle,  78.  The  "  Casket  Letters,"  79.  Mary 
surrenders  her  crown,  80.  Escapes  from  Loch- 
leven  Castle,  82.  Her  affection  for  George 
Douglas,  ib.  Throws  herself  on  the  hospitality 
of  Elizabeth,  83.  Removed  to  Bolton,  84. 
Inquiry  into  her  complicity  in  the  murder  of 
Damley,  85.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk's  wish  to 
marry  her,  88.  The  Catholics  desire  to  marry 
her  to  Don  John  of  Austria,  which  Elizabeth 
forbids,  ib.  Her  removal  to  Tutbury,  ib.  The 
Lords  of  the  North  rebel  in  her  favour,  89. 
The  Hamiltons  take  up  arms  to  effect  her 
restoration  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of 
Murray,  92.  Confined  at  Chartley  Manor,  113. 
Corresponds  with  Babington,  114.  Arrested 
and  removed  to  Fotheringhay,  116.  Her  trial, 
ib.  Pronounced  guilty  of  treason  by  the  Com- 
missioners, 117.  Her  death  petitioned  for,  118. 
Executed,  ib. 

Matthias,  Emperor,  168. 

Maxwell,  Lord,  leads  the  Scots  against  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  26. 

Medici,  Catherine,  62.  Instigates  the  slaughter 
of  the  Huguenots,  102. 

Melton,  Nicholas,  the  insurrection  under,  19. 

Melville,  Andrew,  151. 

Mendoza,  Bernardo,  conspires  with  the  Jesuits 
against  England,  105,  107-  Banished  from 
England,  108. 

Mompesson,  Sir  Giles,  170. 

Monk,  General,  defeats  the  Dutch,  271.  His 
correspondence  with  the  Speaker  of  the  Com- 
mons, 286.  Allies  himself  with  the  City  of 
London,  and  orders  Long  Parliament  to  pro- 
vide for  its  dissolution,  ib.  Given  command 
of  the  Fleet,  288.  Communicates  with  Prince 
Charles,  ib. 

Montague,  Charles  I.'s  chaplain,  179,  183.  Made 
Bishop  of  Chichester,  196. 

Montague,  Lord,  attainted  of  high  treason  and 
executed,  23. 

Montmorency,  Constable  de,  62,  63. 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  refuses  to  take  the  oath  of 
adhesion  to  the  Act  of  Succession,  11.  Im- 
prisoned in  the  Tower,  12.  Refuses  to  accept  the 
Act  of  Supremacy,  ib.    Executed,  ib. 

Morton,  Earl  of,  resigns  the  regency,  69. 

Murray,  Earl  op,  62.  Made  regent  of  Scotland 
during  the  minority  of  James  VI.,  79.  The 
murder  of,  91. 

N. 

Naseby,  the  battle  of,  250. 

Netherlands,  the  religious  struggles  in,  87,  98. 

New  Enoland,  the  founding  of,  174. 

Newburn,  the  battle  of,  227. 

Newbury,  the  battle  of,  248. 

Newcastle,  Earl  of,  247. 

Nonconformity,  the  rise  of,  96. 

Norfolk,  Duke  of,  endeavours  to  induce  Katherine 
of  Aragon  to  give  up  her  title  as  Queen,  6. 
Arrests  Thomas  Cromwell,  24.  Invades  Scot- 
land, 26.  Subjected  to  a  bill  of  attainder,  27. 
Projects  to  marry  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  88. 
Inprisoned.  in  the  Tower,  89.  Implicated  in  a 
Catholic  intrigue  against  Elizabeth,  93.  His 
arrest,  94.     Executed,  95. 

Northumberland,  Duke  of  (John Dudley),  attacks 
Queen  Mary's  adherents,  38.  Imprisoned,  39. 
Executed,  40. 

Northumberland,  Earl  of  (Henry  Percy),  149. 

Northumberland,  Earl  of  (Thomas  Percy),  his 
rebellion  against  Elizabeth,  89.     Executed,  90. 

Norton,  Richard,  89. 


O. 


Ochtno,  Bernard,  35. 


O'More,  Rory,  242. 

O'Neil,  Hugh,  Earl  of  Tyrone,  137,  142,  143. 

O'Neil,  Pheltm,  242. 

O'Neil,  Shan,  his  submission  to  Elizabeth,  136. 
Murdered,  ib. 

Opdam,  Admiral,  270. 

Ormond,  Lord,  262. 

Osbaldeston,  Master  of  "Winchester,  the  persecu- 
tion of,  by  Laud,  210. 

Overbury,  Sir  Thomas,  165. 

P. 

Paget,  Sir  William,  29. 

Paget,  Charles,  his  conspiracy  against  England, 
106. 

Palatinate,  English  volunteers  aid  in  the  protec- 
tion of,  168. 

Palatine,  Elector,  an  account  of  his  fortunes, 
180. 

Parker,  Matthew,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  33, 
57.     Persecutes  the  Puritans,  96. 

Parma,  Duke  of  (Alexander  Farnese),  121. 

Parr,  Katherine,  Henry  VIII. 's  marriage  with,  25. 

Parsons,  Robert,  Jesuit,  98. 

Pembroke,  Earl  of,  36,  44. 

Penry,  John,  puritan,  the  execution  of,  132. 

Percy,  Thomas,  155,  157. 

Petition  of  Right,  194. 

Philip  II.,  his  marriage  with  Queen  Mary,  42. 
Arrives  in  England,  46.  Endeavours  to  root 
out  heresy  in  the  Netherlands,  98.  Projects 
sending  an  armada  to  England,  120.  Projects 
a  second  armada,  139. 

Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  19. 

Pinkie,  the  battle  of,  30. 

Pole,  Cardinal,  leads  the  opposition  of  Rome 
against  Henry  VIII.,  21.  His  return  to 
England  under  Queen  Mary,  41.  Made  arch- 
bishop, 50.     The  death  of,  53. 

Poles,  the  imprisonment  of  the,  74. 

Poor,  relief  of  the,  Act  passed  for,  148. 

Presbyteeianism,  the  establishment  of,  133. 

Presbyterians  excluded  from  Parliament  by 
Pride's  Purge,  254.  General  Assembly  of, 
opposes  Charles  I.,  218. 

Preston,  the  battle  of,  253. 

Pride's  Purge,  254. 
Prynne,  William,  232. 

Puritan  Fathers,  their  founding  of  New  England, 
174. 

Puritans,  their  rise  and  persecution  under  Eliza- 
beth, 95,  96.  Their  presentation  of  the  Millennial 
Petition  to  James  I.,  158.  Conference  between 
them  and  the  leaders  of  the  Church  party  at 
Hampton  Court,  ib.  Expelled  from  their  liv- 
ings by  James  I.,  159. 

Pym,  opposes  the  King  in  Parliament,  225.  Claren- 
don's remarks  on,  231.  Accuses  Strafford  of 
high  treason,  232.  Introduces  articles  of  im- 
peachment against  Laud,  234.  Articles  of 
high  treason  presented  against  him,  243.  Death 
of,  248. 

Q. 

Quentin,  the  battle  of,  51. 

R. 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  his  maritime  adventures 
120.  His  rise  into  the  Queen's  favour,  130. 
Sent  to  Ireland  to  put  down  rebellion,  137.  In- 
curs the  displeasure  of  the  Queen,  139.  Under- 
takes an  expedition  against  Spain,  140.  Ac- 
cused of  complicity  in  a  plot  to  put  Arabella 
Stuart  on  the  throne,  153.  His  imprisonment, 
ib.  Undertakes  an  expedition  to  Guiana,  166. 
Returns  disgraced,  167.     Writes  an  apology  in 
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defence  of  his  conduct,  ib.  Imprisoned,  ib.  Tried 
and  executed,  ib. 

Ray,  Bishop,  41. 

Reformation,  the,  in  England,  1 — 28. 

Renard,  ill-advises  Queen  Mary,  39,  44. 

Richelieu,  Cardinal,  his  annoyance  at  Bucking- 
ham's passion  for  Anne  of  Austria,  186.  Assists 
the  Scottish  Covenanters  against  Charles  I.,  223. 

Ridley,  Bishop,  41.    Executed,  49. 

Ridolfi,  conspires  against  Elizabeth,  94. 

Rizzio,  David,  67.     The  murder  of,  69. 

Robsabt,  Amy,  the  death  of,  87. 

Rochelle,  La,  Buckingham's  mismanaged  attempt 
to  protect  the  Protestants  at,  189.  Charles  I. 
undertakes  expedition  for  the  relief  of,  196, 
198. 

Rochester,  Viscount  (Robert  Carr).  [See  Somer- 
set, Robert,  Earl  of.] 

Rogers,  Bishop,  the  execution  of,  48. 

Roper,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  More, 
12. 

Roundheads,  the,  245. 

Ruthven,  Lord,  69. 

Ruthven,  the  Raid  of,  106. 

Rupert,  Prince,  sacks  Bristol,  248. 

S. 

Salisbury,  Countess  or,  attainted  of  high  treason 

and  executed,  23. 
Sandys,  George,  38,  39. 
Saunders,  Lawrence,  the  execution  of,  48. 
Savoy,  Duke  of,  280. 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  his  estimate  of  the  character 

of  James  I.,  151. 
Selden,  John,  183,  193,  200,  203,  231. 
Seymour,  Jane,  Henry  VIII.  falls  in  love  with 

her,  14.     Married  to  King  Henry,  18.     Gives 

birth  to  Edward  VI.,  and  dies,  20. 
Seymour,  Lady  Jane,  daughter  of  Somerset,  34. 
Seymour,  Lord,  commands  fleet  against  Spain, 

121. 
Seymour  of  Sudeley,  Lord,  his  opposition  to  the 

Protector  Somerset,   30.    Attainted  and  exe- 
cuted, 31. 
Ship-money,  the  imposition  of,  by  Charles  I.,  203. 

Abolished,  242. 
Sidney,   Sir  Henry,   sent  to  quell   rebellion  in 

Ireland,  136. 
Sidney,  Sir  Philip,  his  bravery  and  death  at  the 

battle  of  Zutphen,  111. 
Somerset,  Duke  of  (Protector),  invades  Scotland 

to  enforce  marriage   of  Edward  VI.  to  Mary 

Queen  of  Scots,  30.     His  efforts  to  promote  the 

cause  of  the  Reformation,  31.     Attacked  by  his 

enemies  and  imprisoned,  34.     Accused  of  high 

treason  and  executed,  i(>. 
Somerset,  Robert,  Earl  of,  his  marriage  to  Lady 

Frances  Howard,  165.      Disgraced,  ib.      His 

trial  and  imprisonment,  ib. 
Southampton,  Henry,  Earl  of,  145.     Arraigned 

for  treason,  147. 
Spanish  Armada,  120 — 128. 
Spottiswood,  Archbishop,  215. 
Star  Chamber,  Court  of,  204,  211.  Abolished,  242. 
Story,  Bishop,  57.     Executed,  91. 
Strafford,  Earl  of  (Thomas  Wentworth),  accused 

of  high  treason,  232.     His  impeachment  and 


trial,    233,  234.      Attainted    and    pronounced 

guilty  of  high  treason,   238.      Executed  241. 

[See  also  Wentworth,  Thomas.] 
Stuart,  Arabella,  plot  of  the  Catholics  to  put  her 

on  the  throne,  153. 
Suffolk,  Duke  of,  43.     The  execution  of,  44. 
Surrey,  Henry,  Earl  of,  the  execution  of,  27. 
Sussex,  Redcltffe,  Earl  of,  frustrates  the  success 

of  Catholic  rebellion  in  favour  of  the  Queen  of 

Scots,  89.    Invades  Scotland,  92. 

T. 

Taylor,  Rowland,  the  execution  of,  48. 
Thirty  Years'  War,  168. 

Thurloe,  Cromwell's  Secretary  of  State,  278,  282. 
Throgmorton,  Thomas,  his  confession  of  the  Jesuit 

conspiracy,  107. 
Tunstall,  Bishop,  30,  41. 

U. 

Udal,  John,  Puritan,  133. 
Ussher,  Bishop,  240. 
Utrecht,  the  Union  of,  100. 

V. 

Van  Tromp,  Admiral,  270. 

Vane,  Sir  Henry,  226,  238. 

Vane,  Sir  Henry  (the  younger),  270. 

Vassy,  the  Massacre  of,  62. 

Villiers,  George,  166.     [See  Buckingham,  Duke 

of.] 
Virginia,  the  founding  of ,  120. 

W. 

Waller,  Sir  William,  225,  247. 

Walsh,  Sir  Richard,  157. 

Walsingham,  Sir  Francis,  Elizabeth's  Secretary 
of  State,  61,  132. 

Warham,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  opposes  limi- 
tation of  clerical  privilege,  4. 

Warwick,  John,  Earl  of,  suppresses  the  Kett 
rebellion,  33.  [See  also  Northumberland, 
Duke  of.] 

Wentworth,  Thomas,  193.  Imprisoned,  194. 
Made  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council,  196. 
His  activity  in  the  Council,  200.  Shares  Laud's 
belief  in  the  principle  of  Thorough,  210.  Created 
Earl  of  Stratford  and  made  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  225.     [See  also  Strafford,  Earl  of.] 

White,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  54. 

Whitgift,  Archbishop,  his  persecution  of  the 
Puritans,  97. 

William  the  Silent,  Prince  of  Orange,  made 
stadtholder  of  Holland,  99.  Proclaimed  a  traitor 
by  Philip  II.,  100.    Assassinated,  102. 

Williams,  John,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  prosecuted  at 
Laud's  instigation  in  the  Star  Chamber,  210. 

Winter,  Sir  William,  59. 

Winter,  Thomas,  conspirator,  154. 

Worcester,  the  battle  of,  266. 

Wright,  John,  conspirator,  154, 157. 

Wriothesley,  Lord,  30. 

Wyatt,  Sir  Thomas,  43.  His  march  on  London, 
ib.     Executed,  44. 
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Zutphen,  the  battle  of,  111. 
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HER  MAJESTY'S  ARMY. 

A    DESCRIPTIVE    ACCOUNT 

OF  THE 

VARIOUS  REGIMENTS  NOW  COMPRISING  THE  QUEEN'S  BRITISH  REGULAR 

AND  VOLUNTEER  FORCES,  FROM  THEIR  FIRST  ESTABLISHMENT 

TO  THE  PRESENT  DATE 

Br  WALTER  RICHARDS. 
3Uustrateo  wltb  a  Series  of  Coloureo  plates 

FROM  PICTURES  PAINTED  SPECIALLY  FOR    THIS   WORK  BY   WELL-KNOWN 

MILITARY  ARTISTS. 


AT  the  present  time,  when  the  country's  warlike  capacities  are  being  discussed  by  news- 
papers, politicians,  and  the  military  profession,  an  account  at  once  popular  and  authentic 
of  the  forces  which  go  to  make  up  our  "Second  Line  of  Defence,"  cannot  but  prove  of  interest. 
Beyond  the  fact  that  the  Army  is  roughly  divided  into  Cavalry,  Artillery,  and  Infantry,  that 
the  three  branches  are  divided  into  regiments,  and  that  some  of  these  regiments  have 
magnificent  and  picturesque  uniforms,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  general  public  knows  much 
about  the  Army  of  which  it  is  so  proud. 

In  issuing  the  present  work,  the  Publishers  believe  it  will  supply  a  long-felt  want  of  a 
Regimental  History  at  once  authentic  and  popular,  and  which  to  service  men  and  civilians  will 
be  valuable  as  an  interesting  and  reliable  work  of  reference. 

Each  regiment  has  its  individuality,  its  history,  its  traditions,  its  legends ;  and  it  is  the 
consciousness  of  this  inheritance  that  has  often  turned  impending  defeat  into  brilliant  victory, 
and  made  the — 

"  Facing  fearful  odds  " 

the  usual  conditions  under  which  British  troops  fight — and  conquer.     These  histories,  legends, 
and  traditions  will  form  an  attractive  feature  in  this  work  on  "  Her  Majesty's  Army." 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  work  will  be  devoted  to  the  Auxiliary  Forces  of  the  Crown. 
An  account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Volunteer  movement,  with  the  history  of  each  of 
the  regiments  which  compose  our  Citizen  Army  will  be  given,  and  some  of  the  more  important 
of  the  suggestions  which  the  present  movement  of  public  opinion  has  called  forth  will  be 
recorded. 

The  coloured  plates  with  which  the  work  is  illustrated  will  delineate  the  uniforms  and 
general  appearance  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  regular  and  auxiliary  forces  of  the  present 
time,  and  the  name  of  the  artist  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  these  illustrations  will  not  be  of 
the  conventional  kind  painfully  familiar  to  all,  but  will  be  of  intrinsic  merit  not  only  as  works 
of  art,  but  as  absolutely  faithful  representations  of  the  subjects  they  portray. 

It  is  difficult  to  single  out  any  class  as  the  one  to  which  such  a  work  as  "  Her  Majesty's 
Army  "  most  forcibly  appeals.  To  all  who  personally  or  through  relatives  are  more  directly 
interested  its  usefulness  is  obvious.  To  the  student  of  politics  who  sees  at  work  giant  forces — 
as  yet  but  dimly  visible — of  whose  force  and  tendency  none  can  be  certain,  this  history  of 
what  strong  leaders  of  men  have  done  by  means  of  organised  forces  in  troublous  days  of  old 
will  be  invaluable.  To  all  who  are  proud  of  their  country  and  its  history,  and  who  believe 
that  in  the  records  of  the  past  can  be  read  the  promise  of  the  future,  it  is  impossible  to  mention 
any  work  that  will  appeal  with  greater  force  than  "  Her  Majesty's  Army." 
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A    NEW  AND    IMPORTANT    WORK 

BY 

OSCAR      BROWNING,      M.A., 

FELLOW  OK   KINO'S  COLLEGE,   CAMBRIDGE,   AND  UNIVERSITY   LECTURER; 
AND  FELLOW  OF  THE  ROYAL   HISTORICAL   SOCIETY. 


THE    NEW    ILLUSTRATED 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND 

FROM   THE  EARLIEST  TIMES 

TO 

^i)c  Subilee  of  (SHteen  Victoria. 


THIS  work  is  designed  as  a  family  and  general  History  of  England,  written  in 
a  popular  style.  Every  fact  or  incident  of  importance  in  the  Social,  Political, 
and  Religious  life  of  the  English  people,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present 
day,  will  be  chronicled,  and  full  advantage  will  be  taken  of  the  discoveries  of 
modern  scholarship.  Whilst  sufficiently  erudite  to  be  of  service  to  the  student, 
the  entertaining  and  narrative  form  in  which  it  is  written  will  attract  and  interest  the 
general  reader. 

It  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  first  ending  with  the  Accession  of  Henry  VII., 
the  second  with  the  Revolution  of  1688,  and  the  third  with  the  events  of  our  own 
time.  A  sketch  of  the  rise  and  development  of  the  English  constitution  will  be 
given  at  the  end  of  the  first  part,  and  a  short  history  of  English  literature  at  the 
end  of  the  second  part. 

In  the  selection  of  the  wood  engravings,  of  which  there  are  several  hundred  in 
the  text,  care  has  been  taken  that  they  should  be  of  real  assistance  to  the  reader. 
They  consist  principally  of  Portraits  of  Notable  Personages,  views  of  Historic 
Castles  and  places  of  interest,  Costumes  and  Coins  from  contemporary  drawings, 
Maps,  and  Plans ;  the  chief  events  in  English  history  will  also  be  fully  illustrated 
by  careful  artists.  In  addition  to  the  wood  engravings  there  is  a  series  of  Portraits 
of  the  Kings  and  Queens  of  England,  engraved  on  steel. 

By  the  publication  of  calendars  of  state  papers  and  other  works  by  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  the  knowledge  of  English  history,  especially  of  the  early  periods,  has 
been  revolutionised  during  the  last  thirty  years.  It  is  hoped  that  by  the  publication 
of  the  present  work  the  results  thus  obtained  may  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  all 
classes  of  the  English  people. 

CONDITIONS   OF   PUBLICATION. 

The  Work  will  be  completed  in  Twenty  Parts  at  2S.  each  ;  or  in  Four  Volumes,  cloth  gilt,  at 
1 2 J.  td.  each. 

Each  Part  will  contain  Sixty-four  pages  of  Letterpress,  profusely  illustrated  by  Engravings  on 
Wood,  and  Two  Engravings  on  Steel ;  and  each  Volume  will  contain  about  Three  Hundred  and 
Twenty  pages  of  illustrated  Letterpress,  and  Ten  Engravings  on  Steel. 

The  size  of  the  Work  is  Imperial  8vo,  and  it  will  only  be  sold  to  Subscribers. 

NO    ORDER    WILL     BE    RECEIVED    FOR    LESS    THAN    THE    ENTIRE    SET,    and  110  Order  Can    be 

cancelled  after  acceptance  without  the  consent  of  the  Publishers. 
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in  Rfteen  Parts,  in  specially  designed  Wrapper,  at  „.  each  ;  or  in  Five  Divisions  at  6s.  each  ■ 
or  in  Two  Volumes,  handsomely  bound,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  at  21s.  each. 

THE  THAMES 

§from   Us   ^Use    to    f^e   Wove. 

By  WALTER  ARMSTRONG,   M.A. 
ILLUSTRATED  WITH  NEARLY  400  ENGRAVINGS  IN  THE  TEXT 

AND 

SIXTEEN  ETCHINGS  OR  STEEL  PLATES.  " 


JN  spue  of  all  that  has  been  written  about  the  Thames,  a  book  is  still  much  wanted  which 
shall  take  a  reader  to  its  source,  and  thence  conduct  him  to  the  sea,  noticing  all  that  is 
notable  on  its  banks,  or  within  a  short  walk  of  them,  and  putting  into  a  concise  and  complete 
form  ue  mass  of  assoc.ation  which  has  gathered  about  our  noble  river.  Such  a  want  the  present 
work  is  designed  to  supply.  *re"WK 

The  writer  has  put  himself  in  the  place  of  one  starting  from  the  rise  of  the  stream  in  the 
Gloucestershire  meadows,  and  has  followed  its  course,  first  on  foot,  and  then,  when  it  becomes 
navigable,  m  a  boat,  down  to  its  disappearance  in  the  sea  at  the  Nore;  and  he  is  thus  in  a 

fe^   IT"  17  qUeSti°n  1,kdy  t0  ^  aSk6d'  and  t0  direCt  the  attenti0"  °f  all  to  those 
features  which  can  add  to  the  interest  of  the  journey. 

He  will  therefore,  be  enabled  to  produce  a  work  which  shall  be  at  once  pleasant  to  read 
of  real  pract.ca.  use  to  those  who  take  a  holiday  on  the  river-whose  numbers  increase  ee^ 
ear-and  form  a  beautiful  and  lasting  record  of  such  a  holiday,  and  a  special  memento  Z 
those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  river,  its  scenery,  its  history,  and  associations. 

The  wnter  has  but  shortly  returned  from  his  journey  from  its  source  to  the  sea  and  the 
information  which  he  will  give  will  not  only  deal  with  its  historical  associations,  but  wi  l'  d  scr 
the  river  as  it  at  present  is.  uebcrme 

wh>Whre  Will-be  !PKeCial;eCti°nS  deali"S  with  ^e  Amusements,  Sports,  Industries,  &c,  for 
which  the  nver  is  celebrated  ;  notice  will  be  taken  of  the  chief  historical  mansions  and  pa,  ces 
naghbounng  its  banks;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  "THE  THAMES"  will  be  found  to 
give  more  informat.on  than  any  other  work  on  the  same  subject.  Its  numerous  illustrations 
wi,  g,ve  a  special  mterest  and  value  to  the  useful  and  pleasantly  written  letterpress,  and  the 
book  will  be  found  worthy  of  a  place  on  every  table  and  in  every  library. 
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THE 


QUEENS  OF  ENGLAND 

By  SYDNEY  WILMOT. 


ILLUSTRATED    WITH   STEEL    ENGRAVINGS. 


THIS  work  may  be  described  as  a  series  of  delightful  romances,  in  which  truth  often 
appears  stranger  than  fiction.  In  vain  will  you  consult  it  for  revolting  details  of 
sanguinary  wars,  or  even  for  such  dryasdust  materials  as  the  chronicles  of  charters  and  treaties. 
These  subjects,  if  mentioned  at  all,  are  only  alluded  to  incidentally,  in  order  to  help  the  reader 
to  fully  appreciate  the  more  interesting  matter  to  which  they  are  subordinate. 

To  the  student  of  our  national  history,  "  The  Queens  of  Engt.and  "  must  prove  an 
invaluable  companion.  In  it  he  will  find  a  presentment  of  sucn  phases  in  their  private  lives  as 
must  throw  considerable  light  on  his  studies,  and  invest  them  with  an  interest  which  they 
would  not  otherwise  possess.  It  will  supply  him  with  information  which  will  give  him  a  direct 
personal  sympathy  with  the  individual  lives  of  the  sovereigns  of  his  country— with  their  joys 
and  sorrows,  and  with  those  traits  which  concern  them  as  men  and  women,  rather  than  as  kings 
and  queens.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  he  will  also  be  better  able  to  form  a  sound  judgment 
of  the  characters  of  kings  and  queens,  when  he  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  many 
influences  which  constantly  assail  them,  for  good  or  for  evil,  in  their  less  public  lives ;  and 
events  which  before  he  may  have  been  apt  to  regard  as  strange  and  unaccountable,  as  having 
their  origin  possibly  in  some  personal  whim,  or  in  the  uncertain  vagaries  of  caprice,  will  assume 
a  definite  shape  and  have  a  distinct  meaning. 

It  will  thus  be  apparent  that  "The  Queens  of  England"  has  a  double  usefulness. 
Whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  it  forms  a  complete  work  for  general  use,  on  the  other  hand  it  will 
also  prove  a  suggestive  source  of  knowledge  to  that  more  limited  class  who  desire  to  acquire  a 
profounder  acquaintance  with  the  facts  of  history.  In  the  pages  of  this  work,  therefore,  will  be 
found  the  key  to  a  right  understanding  of  many  great  and  important  national  events. 

No  more  appropriate  time  for  the  issue  of  this  work  could,  the  Publishers  venture  to  think, 
be  selected  than  the  year  made  memorable  by  the  celebration  of  the  Jubilee  of  the  accession  to 
the  throne  of  England  of  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  Queen  Victoria. 
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The  Work  will  be  published  in  Fifteen  Parts  at  2S.  each  ;  or  in  Five  Divisions,  paper,  at  6s.  each  ; 
or  in  Two  Vols.,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  at  21s.  each. 

Each  Part  will  contain  Two  Steel  Engravings  and  Thirty-two  pages  of  Letterpress. 

No  order  WILL  BE  received  FOR  less  THAN  THE  ENTIRE  SET,  and  no  oider  can  be  cancelled  after 
acceptance  without  the  consent  of  the  Publishers. 
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